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Now Ready. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. By G. A. Curistian, B.A. (Lond.), and 
G. Coiiar, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). Crown 8vo., pp. 562 4s. 6d. 


Among the more prominent and special features of this book may 
be mentioned : 


1. Full, but concisé¢, mathematical explanations of all principles 
and processes, 

2. Proofs of Rules (which are more and more demanded at 

Public Examinations). 


_ 


varefully graduated and well arranged Z.xercises, comprising 

a great variely of examples selected from Pupil Teacher 

(all years), (QQueen’s Scholarship (England and Scotland), 
Certificate (kngland and Scotland), London Matriculation 
Papers, Oxford and Cambridge Senior and Junior Local 
Examinations, &c., &c. The sources of the selected 
examples are given, so that any Examination Candidate 
may find the parti 


ular examy 


ples he requires. 


. A very full explanation of the principle of numbe 
/ ’ 


Jactors, & 


5. A very full treatment of Decima/s, both terminating and 
repealing 


6. A free use of a ated and modern 
for, or altern ves to, those « 


methods, as substitutes 
ymmonly used. 


‘ — 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, History, and Litera 


ture. Hy J. M. D. S LEJOHN, M.A Fourteenth Edition. 
Enla> 4 reis itd Additional Ana Crown Svo., 
PP. 47° 4s. 6d. 
I ‘ rd work the following important prac- 
tic ’ ! been n 
; 

I A new cl ter « Auxiliary, Defective, Anomalous, Peculiar, 
und | furnishing clear guidance on dis- 
put | i pol 

2. A full list of Words which are used as Different Parts of 

I ! x ination Paper Pupil Teachers’, 
(Quer ; p, and London Matriculation—zith 

, rer f ¢fr DPi vin answer's. 
With 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. 


Maps at I , Outline of Commercial Geography 

By J. M. D. Mi i in, M.A Eighteenth Edition, Ninety- 

fifi “say Ci » Svo., pp. 55 4s. 6d. 

At t ef f fu f st ting matter for students of 

(,eogray f t \ f stvle make t as 
: piterestiny, e t / urna fd 4 af 
) ‘For all t tw I f better kt this could be s 


Adwationa 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. With 
Ma 1 | é By J. M. LD. MeIKLEIOHN, M.A. Zileventh 
ka Crown 5vo., pp. 74 4s. 6d. 

* Your t eparing for the Certificate Examina 
tion, a t t Hiner M y INSPE RS 

The t ' h ¢ already seen proofs, and the ingenuity of the 

mrethox ents me I we fairly verwhelming One or Her 

MajEst 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING AND CLASS 


MANAGEMENT. By Josern Lanpon, F.G.S., Vice-Principal 

of Saltley Tr ing ‘ eh : md Edition. Crown - 5s. 

*We have g that t is one of the best treatises on this subject 

@hich has app . too strongly recommend it to the attention 
of all intereste the ti work of « Educational News 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Its Geography, Resources, Commerce, 
Landways, and Waterways. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. 
Crown Svo., pp. 350. Fourth Edition , - ‘ 3s. 


* Ie is certainly e of the best books of the kind that have come under our notice for a 
long time and can tily recommended to teachers.’—S/. Fames’s Gazette 
* Professor Meik n's work is of high educational value, and the facts are handled with 


much pictures jueness.’— Zhe Scottish Geographical Magazine. 


A. M. HOLDEN, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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Solutions are given to all Arithmetic, Algebra, Parsing, 3 


Analysis, with full Explanatory Notes 

Model Answers are s weekly to all typi 
Essays, &c. 

Special Courses of Papers in English, School Mat 


History, Arithmetic, and Algebra are given 
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‘Knowledge ts proud that he has learned so much, 


Wisdom ts humble that he knows no more.’—Cowrrr. 


Vou XVII. No, 12. JUNE, 1897, | ety 


Our Diamond Fubilee Section. 


THE VICTORIAN AGE. 


| great features of this famous progres ive aw We venture, 


INTRODUCTORY. 


luk cause which it is the constant object of this journal to pro | may not only prove an interesting memorial of this Vietorian 


y 


therefore, to place before our readers a series of papers which 


mote the cause of national 


, ANN 
education—may be almos A \\ \ oe. 
sail to have sprung into AI ‘ 
ae os ee 
\ \ R\\ \ \ \\\ \ 
Bb \\\ \\\\Y 


Jubilee, but provide also a 
store of material which may 


be turned to good aceount im 


4 


ny in the period included viving the various lesson 


reign of our present which we have just alluded 
Sovereign. The One aspect of the period i 
s mace by the edu illustrated in our supplement 
il movement forms one and on this may be based a 
of the most remarkable an lesson, of which full teachin 
iInportant features of notes are supplied Kor the 
nderful reign a rest of the matter, it may be 
| without precedent for used in many ways” whiel 
tiform activity, and individual teachers can choos 
number and extent as may best suit the cireun 


ing stances of their own work 


developments in 
changes, in material und in accordance with thei 
ititic advancement. special taste 
The ss of persons to The papers we offer includ 
ur pages specially a carefully-prepared sketeh 
of the Personal Life of th 


QJucen, a record of the Socia 


p including now a 
ltitude of trained 


who form a might Progress of the nation durin 


of light,” fully the last ixty years, and 
wv the war against others dealing — respectivel 
unl ignorance —is with the \dvancement of 
the creation of Scenes ond the Hi tory ot 
\ rian era. For these Popular Kidlucation The 


eems only fitting, two topics seem particularly 





wl ill sides we see appropriate to our journal 

I ule to commemo and are undoubtedly not only 

wthy manner the typical features of our aye 

ir of this remark- but furnish illustrations of 

I il and prosperous ich marke dd and marvellou 

- t we also should advance as cannot be matched 
ebrate it by special ¥ Pr ; in any other depart nent 

of our contents / 4) M - My fr Mi : ay In order to prepare the way 

ous an occasion. ia for these papers, we give as 

tering how best to Ve prelude t brief statement re 

object, we have recognized that practical teachers, specting the po ition of Britain and her sovereigns during the 

AW uly **to seize occasion by the hand,” and to make the earlier decades of the century, and immediately before the 

m sing opportunities, are likely to give lessons on the accession of Victoria, 


XVII. AAA 


_ 








onmea® 

















( THK PRAC 


Britain which 


i 


| 
| 
THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW ERA. 
| Fall of i] transition from the (rreat 
Napoleon. = ed before the Battle of Waterloo i 


familiar t 


we ure lay, 

pract \ dent w hange from an agricultural 
‘ il ' nM t 

the Berl eure had planned the ruin or the 

t Brit e by tl ercion of every European 

he ce fluence to exclude all goods of British 

\\ eplic } n ISO7, by the Orders in 

the ne of r enemies was proclaimed 

' t f kade, and the trade of the Continent 

| \ ‘ to y the Treaty of Vienna, 

} ! un of the ¢ Lyn al l Hope 





| t ! t nmand of the Mediterranean Sea 





1D f Malt tut for twenty years before 
pre } ‘ ed tirmly by the battle 
N ! Tra i the treaty did but ecure us Ih 
| ! \“\ ‘ ‘ re eded, tha Which every 
‘ iT ntam and to strenyuthen, The 
} Nay nil ropean empire on the decline 
( | ‘ ! bihat nof | nee and 
} | Tibia 1 thil unt 
i uve time to ttend to those 
" t lation and retorm wit nh ot l 
} j \ ri e prose tien 
! ‘ ' v For nearly half a 
t « were not again to fire i 
tin | ayn t peace hath her 
t ne enowned thar 
Phe oe try was now at the part 
ft Wit the political power 
| rut ely pa ny tron 
1 ! t ere iy overnment ot 
few it aristocrat familic 
| hel the helm of tate 
the Ke lution of LOSS by 
pulsion itward and inware 
Instance we were to become, 
\ tion of shopkeeper 
state of the , A mnhear wes, the transition was not 
Country. } eflected thout vreat difliculty and con 
The « f tl ite war had been enormou Ihe 
\ Ldevbot dl en, by leaps and bounds, from two hundred 
! t ! ire Whatever vain we might 
! 1 Lt trading upremacy seemed 
thre kles msn wement of 
wal 
prevented from reaching, with bene 
reat mass of the people Phe 
, t i the intry was still entirel) 
i inal nded classes It w 
" cir own interest, struggle 
\ mw h so largely benefited them 
e large centres of population 
| t ipply of the country was 
| ‘ forbade the introduction of 
, en the people. 
| Lia ] manipulated or mismanaged 
‘ ! le nt the nece ities 
\\ t tricts were low, and on the pittance 
far rs, who combined to 
\ | ) lief, it wa ileulate 
T i it we t ! irdly 
‘ ! t ! | for | e centre ! 
t rey vhile pocket-boroughs 


TICAL 


TEACHER. 


ot a tew voters, chietly u 


member to Parliament. 
sternly repressed by the 
Pitt 


fettered with all ki 


since the 


wert 


1 the southern counties, returned t 
The right of popular discussion 
» reactionary Tory governments w 
had 


uls of harassing restrictions. 


ruled the country. Newspapers 


The House of } Added to the commercial and the po 
Hanover. ) dislocations of the day was the un) 
larity of the royal family. [he tirst two Georges ha " 
little more than figure-heads in the constitution, accepted 

thout any enthusiasm by the people to tide then 
i crisis in the state caused by the despotic measures 
Stuarts hey had preferred the interests of their ow: ty 
principality, Hanover, to those of this country ; nor wer 


manners or morals such as to recommend them to popular « 


George the Third, at least, gloried in the name of Briton, but his 
imperfect education and his narrow and obstinate mind we the 
means Of involving us in a quarrel with our American possessions, 
ind so breaking the belt of Anglo-Saxondom, whose restoration iW 


under some form of Imperial federation, is the dream of stat 


men of to-day. 


vovernment to his son a 


which, as a prince, the la 


rejected as the regent: fe 
the one man in the kingd 
need of reform. Now, at 


ol pPusse Sssing 


the respect ¢ 


In LS1U his insanity 


had led to the transference of 
Re vent rhe 
tter had openly proclaimed, he 


ideas of ref 


s Prince 


1”, as Was remarked at the time 


om whose life and morals stood most iu 
the age of tifty-tive, he showed no s 


# the contidence of any of his sul 


mad it was fully expected, if not openly desired, that he 
not outlive his old father. His davs \ 
if not few, had been evil; but the \ 
own would pass to his only child, 
the Princess Charlotte, who had 
narricd Prince Leopold of Coburs 
rhe | Her death in the 

Succession. f/ course of a year THE 

copened the question of the succes ( 


rh 


ot 


thron 
Duke 


unfortunate ane 


ion to the 


Wis 


Frederick, 


long the 


e next heir 
York, 


1 unpopular 


for 





commander of the forces. He, also, 

eemed not likely te survive the DUCHESS OF TI Vl 
regent, lo preserve the succession, 

it was resolved by Parliament that the remaining 
(;eorge the Third should marry. ‘Till now, through fami 

ind discords, or the necessities of the wars which had pt 
them engaged in active service, they had remained um 
\ccordingly, William, Duke of Clarence, married P 
\delaide of Saxe-Meiningen ; Edward, Duke of Kent, the 

son, married Victoria of Saxe-Coburg The two dat 

the Duke of Clarence died in infancy, and thus was p the 
way for the accession of the sole child of the Duke a 1) 

of Kent-—Princess Victoria, now Queen of England, and | $ 


f India. 


The Queen's 
Parents. j 


1 At tl 


ie time of his marriage the ID 


Kent was in his tifty-first yea { 
chess in her thirty second Born in 1767, the d 
embraced the profession of-arms. The family quarrel 
household of the old king led to the prince bei 
hiefly abroad He was punished by his father and t l 
vovernments for his liberal views by the restriction of 
illowance to a sum inadequate for the support of 
With the 7th Royal Fusiliers he spent some years in t 
American colonies, and it would seem that he won t! 
of the colonials. In 1802 he was tippomnted Croverme ‘ 


raltar, where his undue ;¢ 





ilmost led to a mutiny 
judicious to procure his 1 
tances, which were serk 
proved by his being gaze 
Scots In IS76, when th 
1 new set ol oul slit 
bt @ @N 
Ys 


ulmiration of strict military 


among the men It was 

ecall to this country, where 

yuusly embarrassed, were some 

tted to the coloneley of the | 

e Queen presented that re 

said ; It gives me m 1} t 














nd you that I have been associated with your re 


earliest Infancy, when my dear 


proud of his profession, and 
i soldier’s child.” 
| his day the Duke of Kent 
oval family. He was 
n of the Anti-Slavery 
at a time when that 
ty was assailed with abuse. 
time when governments 
lon the principle that the 
rance of the people Was the 
support of the throne, 
Duke of Kent had been 
mber of the British and 
Foreign School Society, and 
wen the first to establish 
mental school, 
His wife was Victoria Maria 
1, only daughter — of 
Duke of Saxe-Cobury; 
vas born in 1786.) Of her 
s, the eldest, Ernest 
led his father as duke 


suungest Was Leopold, who 
narried Princess Char- 

the only child of Georg 
Fourth, and ascended in 
S31 the throne of Belgium. 
Sir n her eighteenth year, 
ul been married to the 

of Meiningen, by whom 


two children. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE 
OF THE QUEEN. 

Rirth of the | Kensing- 

Queen. ! ton Palace 


apart m 1819 as the 


father was your colonel. 


| was always taug 


Leopold, who resigned to her £3,000 of the 
is, together with £6,000 a year 


was the most popular member of 





= 





= 


e of the Duke and Duchess of Kent. 


May, 1819, was born our future 


to the Czar of Russia, the 


child was baptized iltovether relished by the 


e of Victoria being added, ¢ 


\t first, to conciliat« 


hed that the second name 


ison the necessary permission 


sO completely has the 
lipsed the first part of 





were quite different, : 

















\lexandrina Victoria, that but few are 


t the actual designation. 






Death of her 1 The Duke 
Father. | not fated 


birth of his daughter, 


the throne, however, 












Princess Victoria 












Position as Heir- 











ee and herald with satisfaction 


er of 1819 he wintered 
contracted a slight 
Inflammation of the 


(Lon January 2: 






















Srd, 1S20 











sed to return with him to 


ct 





as regent for the two children of 








uriage, The death of the duke 


omplete reversal of al 


hess resigned the re 
levote herself entire ly 
The will of the duke 





vene 


to all interests and 


e had the Duke of Kent 


of his means had long } 


tion of alarve amour 














! i t t nuer t i 
¢ ] - 
' \“ ‘ il | tl thikdaet mi) tin 
“ ‘ i | i bel Y why you urwed me 
ht | \I nt \ ta aml Mary never 
biel t lati ! otf English grat 
" t i pore l leurhned it \ yo 





| / TEACHER 
would be no necessity for the creation of such an oftice | 


was now an heir to the throne, ready to fill the place he w 








vacate, 
Her \ King William the Fourth died at Winds 
Accession. } half-past two in the morning of the 2 
June IS37 \t tive o'clock, a coach was seen rapidly approacl 
Kensington Palace. The Aré hbishop of Cante rbury (Dr. Howley 
unl the Lord Chamberlain (the Marquis of Conyngham) alig! te 
ind roused the porter rhe maid refused to waken the prin 
who was asleep “We are con sant the Lord Chamberla 
on business of state with ( Victoria ; sleep must give w 
“ - to that.” After some tir 
the princess entered tl 
room in a dressing-gow 
with a white shawl Wi 
her Her eyes filled wit 
teal at the tidings t 
her uncle was dead 


she was QJueen in his stea 


“My 


sl 


1 8 


Lord 
sid, “‘} 
First 


at 


Archbishop, 


ray tor 1 


\AP 


Privy Council. 








; | id 
li he was hastily summon 
' j i Lord Melbourne, the P 
un wa mier, to administer 
ha j receive the usual oathis of 
i \ Pal othice She presided wit! 
ter ent , crace und ease that chan 
tre the Duke of Wellingt 
It | Sib Xe and others, and ( 
( tl Greville, the Clerk of tl 
i ha Council, has set on r¢ 
\ Vi his recollections of tl 
t Oren teresting occasion, 
! ** Never was there any 
1" | thing like the first impres 
\ sion she produced, or the 
1} 1 chorus of praise and ad 
? miration which was raise 
I 44 about her manner a 
behaviou und certain 
" not without justice j 
" was very extraordi 
and something far beyor 
what was looked for. He 
|’ ( extreme youth and ine 
} perience, and the ignoran 
( of the world concern 
lie naturally excited u 
tense curiosity to see ho 
mi he would act on this t 
ing oceasion; and tl 
| was a considerable Sse 
\ blayve at the palaces no 
\ \ withstanding the 
1) ! EI EC] rHE INTIMATION OF HER ACCESSION notice that was " 
( The tirst thing to be dor 
mivht be f d was to teach her her lesson, wl for this purpose Melbout 
had himself to learn. I gave him the Couneil papers 1 ¢ 
plained all that was to be done; and he went and exp! i 
Att he \ | n Dat May th to her tl ke f \ ki enter the root 
l ~ " itv. t preunane ry the eat of ‘ ot tate but she sant si 
, Kin Will lon The «eo were thrown open, and the & 
1) f Went, a upanied by her two uncles, who had ad) 
i ! ney iH meet her She bowed t he Lords and took her seat 
' me casion reac r speech in a cle listinet, and audible voice, a 
u met | ut 1 ppearan oft tear or embarrassment 
t tea Hl The severe and attlicting k which the nation ha 
\ ( eatl ful Ma rv. 7 ed unc! has d ed 
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the duty of aon, Ses 2 TEs A aOR A I] 
nistering the t ‘3 : = 
nment of this 
re. This awful 
sibility is im 
upon me so 
nly, and at so 
period of my 
that I should 
myself utterly 
sel by — the 
n, were I not 
ined by the 
that Divine 
dence, which 
called me to 
work, will give 
strength for the 
rformance of 1t; 
| that [ shall tind 
purity of my 
tions, and in 
eal for the 
welfare, that 
rt and those 
rees Which usu- 
wlong to a more 
ave and to . 
experience. I PrHE QUEEN'S FIRST PRIVY COUNCIL, 
my firm reliance on the wisdom of Providence, and upon peculiar advantage that T succeed to a sovereign whose constant 


loy ilty and affection of my people. I esteem also a regard for the rights and liberties of his subjects, and whose 


clesire to promote the amelioration of the laws and institu 


it 
Lee . . ' Q a 
He , , ; ; oe Mey tions of this country, have rendered his name the object ot 
‘ veneral attachment and veneration. KMdueated in England, 
: ¢ ; 
4 y a 


ind under the tender and enlightened care of a most allec 
tionate mother, | have learned from my infaney to re peet 
umd love the Constitution of my native country It will 
he my unceasing study to maintain the Reformed religion 
is by law established ; securing, at the same time, to all 
the full enjoyment of religious liberty \nd LT shall steadily 
protect the rights and promote to the utmost of my power 


the happiness and welfare of all classes of my subject 


The 1 The Proclamation was fixed for the 
Proclamation. / day following, June 2ist, in front of 
St. James’s Palace. The Queen appeared at the window 
of the presence-chamber by the side of the Premier, with 
the Duchess of Kent standing behind her daughter The 
Garter King-at-arms read aloud the declaration of the 
death of the king and the accession of the hivh and 
mighty Princess Alexandrina Victoria, become our only 
lawful and rightful Liege Lady Victoria, by the grace of 
God, Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith The Queen, it is said, 
was so overcome that she turned to her mother and we pt 
Somme day after she received the following letter from 
Prince Albert at Bonn 
Bo Oth 
“My prearnest Cousin, | must write you a few lines 
to present you my sincerest felicitations on that wreat 
change which has taken place in your life 
‘*Now you are Queen of the mightiest land of Europe 
in your hand lies the happiness of million May 
Heaven assist you and strengthen you with its strength 
in that high but difficult task 
‘IT hope that your reign may be long, happy, and 
clorious : and that your efforts may be rewarded by the 
thankfulness and love of your subject 
‘*May I pray you to think likewise sometimes of your 
cousins in Bonn, and to continue to them that kindness 
you have favoured them with till now Be assured that 
our minds are always with you I will not be incdiscreet 
md abuse your time Believe me alway Your Majesty's 
AMATION OF THE QUEEN’S ACCESSION, most obedient and faithful servant ALBERT. 
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j N ' rv w the (Jueen 





‘ oneeenen ! peer ri t Pa latent Her mre 
' } n West ter Abbey, on June 28, IS38 
Alon ‘ te had been ereet platforms scatloldiny, 
ariel ‘ ! the extra half-million of peopl which 
it ‘ rate weed the metropolis From every 
kin rt pore tutives were present, but ty > 
| Mendelsse ittracted universal atten 
| | feeling of a whole 
t the appearance of the two 
inders in the Peninsular 
ul f Wellinet unl Marshal Soult, 
Short tert ‘ ock the roval proces ion entered 
the \ vy the Queen in crimson velvet, bor 
dere withern ‘ mel cota ‘ wr train borne by eight 
your prerene Lhe rattan ervice lasted overt 
! ‘ halt thre the Queen v 
pre (ant ry the f 
prrinit hh } \t ! tiered an 
‘ ‘ ! inton tab 
At } i ‘ ! t ham o ‘ 
{ I \t Ki { tl Cin 
nN t ‘ yp 1 “ 
Archlu hopot Canterbury and the Dean of Westminster 
traced the ’ her hands and head, seating her on the rHE 


chair of Edward the Confessor, beneath which is th: 


Fail or Stone of Destiny, taken in 1296 from Scotland 








Edward the First, and which is declared by tradit - 

have been the pillow of Jacob at Bethel, brought to Cas} 

in Ireland, where the old kings of Munster had be 

crowned, At the inves‘iture, she was clothed in the roy 

robe, the orb or gold n ball placed Ih her left hand wit 

the ring (betrothing her to her people) on the fourt 

finer and the sceptre in her right. At the corona 

the crown was set upon her head, the peers put on the 

coronets, and the trumpets sounded, with cries of ** Gi 

save the Queen” from the assembled multitude. At tl) 

enthronement, she was raised in the chair of homave 

receive the fealty of the lords, spiritual and tempora 

who kissed her hand as they knelt, and said, ‘1 do 

come your liege man of life and limb and of eartl 

woiship; and faith and troth will T bear unto you, t 

live or die, against all manner of folk. So help me Gor 

Everyday \ As history is not now all drums 
Routine. J) trumpets, but must devote 

attention to the silent growth of peaceful institutio 

so even kings and queens, like the meanest of thi 

jects, have, by necessity, a home life. Here, ag . 

Memoirs of Charles Greville enable us to see the ever oa 

day life of the Queen, in circumstances much remo Ke 

from the imposing, if less real, trappings of state 

monials. She rose at eight, breakfasted privately J 

was occupied for several hours with letters an va 

patches. The Premier came at eleven or twelve, t a 

hour or two, to transact business. ‘* At two,” li J 
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QUEEN OPENING HER FIRST PARLIAMENT. t 
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he rides with a large suite (and she likes to have it numerous 

Melbourne always rides on her left, and the equerry-in-waiting 

generally on her right. She 

rides for two hours along 
the road, and the greatet 
part of the time at a full 
gallop. After riding, she 
amuses herself for the rest 
of the afternoon with musi 
and singing, playing, romp- 
ing with children, if there 
are any in the Castle (and 
she is so fond of them that 


she generally contrives to 
have some there), or in any 


The 


hour of dinner is nominally 


other way she fancies 


half-past seven o'clock, but 
she seldom appears till nearly 
ght. The 
into the 


el lord-in-waiting 


comes drawing 


PRINCE ALBERT. ; 
instructs each 


When the 
Queen comes in, preceded by the 


room and 
ntleman which lady he is to take in to dinner. 
ests are all assembled, the 
entlemen of her household, and followed by the Duchess of 
Kent and all her ladies. She speaks to each lady, bows to the 
uid goes immediately into the dining-room. She generally 


Melbourne in 


who may be there. She 


kes the arm of the man of the highest rank. 
variably sits on her left, no matter 
remains at table the usual time, but does not suffer the men t« 
sit long after her, for they are summoned to coffee in less than 
In the drawing-room she never sits 
The Duchess 


whist-table is arranged, and then the round 


juarter of an hour. 
vn till the men make their appearance. 
Kent’ 
ble is marshalled, Melbourne invariably sitting on the 
without 
half-past 


hand of the Queen, and remaining there 
end. At 


ing till the evening is at an 
en she goes to bed.” 
The Queenand | A Queen at nineteen, without the 
Sir Robert Peel. | 


the sterner sex, is in a difficult position. 


constant assistance and advice of 
This led, at 
the outset of her reign, to a little politic ] unpleasant 
ness over a matter of almost petty insignificance. T 
May 1839, the Queen had been guided largely by 

ulvice of the Premier, Lord Melbourn: When | 
office, Sir Robert Peel was sent for on tin 


of the Duke of Wellington, who was himself too 


re ned 


to attempt the task of forming a Cabinet. The new 
Minister, mindful, perhaps, of what had taken 
in the last that of Anne, 
the sovereign had shown herself unduly under the 


female reign Queen 


ence of her ladies-in-waiting—requested Her Majes’ y 
ke a slight change among some of her household. 
wish to deprive me of my ladies,” she said, 
| suppose they will next deprive me of my house- 
, but I will show them that Iam Queen of England.” 
Robert Peel waived the point, and declined the task ; 
But slight as the incident 
constitutional thinkers at work to prevent 


ourne returned to power. 
t set 


urrence in future of any such misunderstanding. 


Visit of \ The Queen's uncle, Leopold of Bel 

nee Albert. | 
riche 
\lbert, now in his twentieth year, to Windsor, 

10th of October 1839, and in a 

the Queen is 

ert’s beauty is most striking; he is most amiable 
iffected 


gium, and his adviser Baron Stock 


arrangements for the visit of her cousin, 


ed on the 


lay to her uncle found writing: 


in short, very fascinating. I am happy 


e them here. After this our readers, like King 


Leopold, will be in no doubt as to the sequel It was 
famous announcement of Julius Cwsar to the Senate 
he saw, he conquered. Yet for 


to be 


a time the people were 
Nations have 


Thrice had the experiment been tried, in the annals of 


somewhat distrustful. long memories ft 
history 
our country, of providing a consort for the reigning queen, a 
thrice had the result been disastrous. Philip of Spain had bee 
the deeply hated consort of Mary of England; Darnley had bee: 
the despised husband of Mary Queen of Scots; Prince George 
Anne, had not even been 


Was the 
Ktique tte 


of Denmark, the partner of Queen 
respectable tivure-head in the state. 
in 1839 to be 


experiment 
forbade the prope 
in rank Phe poke 
intention Writing a few 
Albert said: ** The 


alone to her room a few days avo, and ck 


more successful 
Prince, as inferior 
to Melbourne, and told him of her 


to come from th (Queen 
days after this to his grandmother, Princes 
(Jueen sent for me 
clared to me, in a genuine outburst of love and atlection, that | 
had gained her whole heart, and would make her intensely happy 
if LT would make her the sacritice of sharing her life with her; for 
she said she looked on it as a sacritice The only thing whic 
troubled her was, that she did not think she was worthy of mi 
The joyous openness of manner in which she told me this quits 
enchanted me, and I was quite carried away by it. She is really 
most good and amiable, and Lam quite sure Heaven has not giver 
me into evil hands, and that we shall be happy together 

The Queen's ) The 10th of February 1840 was 
Marriage. , the 
** Her 


“and comfort at the 


ippounte dl for 


marriage in the Chapel Royal of St 


James's look of contidence,” writes Lady Lyttleton 


Prince as they walked away as man and 


wife, was very pleasing to see L understand she is in extremely 


THE QUEEN’S MARRIAGE, 
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been tuvler, from one reason or another, must 


IN DUAN PALACE 


ie nful 


ol 


perceived by the Prince, wir happily manayed 
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rie OUERES HOMES,.—I. 
phe Such a new thing for her to dare 
ded in conversing with anybody ; and with 
nel fewrless nature, the restramts she had 


m years was the married life of the Queen 


mstitutional position in the country was 


imself in the consort of Her Majesty, and avoided 
iN ¢ for umbrage or offence to the people, who have 
er been quick to resent what they think undue influ 
we a foreigner Later on, when the Lron Duke was 
1] to resion his post of Commander of the Forces, and 
re on the Queen the «lection of the Prince as a 
eans of linking the army to the throne, this advice was 
iscly not followed by the Prince, who felt, naturally, 
own inexperience in military matters unl still more 

di tixfaction that would ensue, 
Extended ) The married life of the (Jueen now 
Visits. ! enabled her to visit distant parts 
of he i" om, ina way which none of her predecessors 

basacl up ed 

(ae Third would show himself on the lope S 
of t t it Windsor, but mow the houses of some 


In 1842, the Queen 


nor was lreland passed over. 


of the leading nobility were visited. 
came to Scotland ; France 
too, beheld a British sovereign on her shores, and noted 
that not since 1520, at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
when Francis the First and Henry the Eighth met, had 
In 1848, a lease of Balmoral 
on Deeside was entered upon, and a new castle erected. in 
1856. Not since the days when Queen Mary and the Earl 
of Moray visited the north, to crush the Earl of Huntly, 


such an event taken place. 


had a Scottish sovereign been seen beyond Edinburgh. 


The scenes about her Highland home have been plea 
santly made known to her people by the publication, in 
ISGS, of Leaves JSrom the Journal of our Lift in the Hiah 
lands. Never before had the private life of a sovereign 
heen so revealed to the people. 

Is it too much to say, that nothing, in all the long reign 
of Her Majesty, has made the Queen more familiar than 
this book’ When all other memorials of that reign have 
passed away, and she has become purely a_ historical 
figure, it may be that the scenes of this book will pre 
serve with faithfulness the main features in her life for 
MANY a lay to come, It is by the broad outlines in their 
character that crowned heads live, and nothing in the 

‘ | Teutonic race is more remarkable than 
Home Life. j ; ; : 
its attachment to home and social Life 


beyond all other members of the haman family. The domes 
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‘life of George the Third, dull and formal as it was, had done 
to preserve the stalnlity of his throne amid social and 


} 


itical revolutions of all kinds. (seorge the Fourth had sore ly 

pped the feeling of loyalty among his people, and it was left 
his miece to win back the popular esteem which is the surest 

ttress of the throne. We shall select two accounts of the 
e lite of our Queen. 

Mendelssohn, the great composer, had, in 1842, visited Prince 
rt, who was himself an accomplished musician. Bucking 

’alace,” he writes, ‘‘is the one re ally ple want, comfortable 

Albert had 


(| me to go to him on Saturday at two o’clock, that I might 


sh house in which one feels @ son aise Prine 


s organ before [left England. 1 found him alone, and as 
were walking away the Queen came in, also alone, in simpl 
rning dress, She said she was obliged to leave for Claremont 
in hour, and then suddenly interrupting herself, exclaimed 
t voodness! what a confusion!’ For the wind had littered the 
role TOOT, and even the pedals of the organ (which, by thre 


y, made a very pretty feature of the room), with leaves of 
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from a large portfolio that lay open. 


As she spoke she 
Prince Albert 


Then Prince Albert proceeded 


lown, and began picking up the music. 

ind I teo was not idle. 
lain the stops to me, and she said she would meanwhile put 
straight. I begged that the Prince would first play me 
ing, that I might boast about it in Germany; and he 
. chorale by heart, with the pedals so charmingly and 
ind correctly managed, that it would hav done credit 
professional ; and the Queen, having finished her work, 
Then it 
turn, and I began my chorus from St, Paul, ‘ How lovely 
Before I had vot to the end of the first 


they had both joined in the 


nel sat by him and listened, and looked ple ued. 


\esse nyers,’ 
chorus, and all the time 
, and all by 
Then the 


\lbert managed the stops so cleverly for me 


that IT was really quite enchanted. young 
f Gotha came in, and there was more chatting, and the 
ked if I had written any new songs, and said she was 
‘You should sing one 
Albert. After a little begging she said she 


the Frihlingslicd in B Fiat ‘if it is still here,’ she 


of singing my published ones, 


said Prince 


TEACHER. 


added, ‘for all my music is packed for Claremont Pris 
Albert went to look for it, but came back saying it was already 
sivtal l. ‘We must 


Ll dlidl not cateh the name so 


packed ‘But one might perhaps unpack it 
send for Lady » she said 
the bell was rung, and the servants were sent atter it, but with 
out success, and at last the Queen went herself, and whilst she 
was gone Prince Albert said to me, ‘She begs you will accept 
this present as a remembrance,’ and gave me a case with a 
beautiful ring, on which is engraved * VLR Is4v Chen the 
Queen came back and said, * Lady has gone, and taken all 
my things with her. It really is most annoyin 

Phe second presents the Queen in surroundings more interest 
ing to the general and to the English reader \ party left 
Albert 


who travelled jncoguito as Lord and Liudy Churehill They 


Balmoral one morning, including the Queen and Princes 


drove down the Spey to Grantown, ‘On and on we went 


writes the Queen, ‘till at length we saw lights, and drove 


through a long and straggeling town, and turned down a small 


court to the door of the inn, Here we got out quickly — Lady 


eal Va 

4 y 
fri i 
x 


GREAT EXHIBITION, 


} 


who travelled a Mi 


Dr. Grey) not waiting for us We went up a 


Churchill and General Grey Spencer and 
mall stairease 
and were shown to our bedroom at the top of it very small, but 
clean, with a large four-post bed which nearly filled the whol 
room. Opposite was the drawing and dining room in one-— very 


Albert dressed 


clean and tidy, and 


Then came the room where 
\\ rvaacle Onlerse lve ‘ 


then sat down to our dinner 


ticly and well-sized., 

which was very small 
Grant and Brown were to have 
waited on us, but were bashful, and cid not \ ringleted woman 
did everything ; and, when dinner was over, removed the cloth and 
placed the bottle of wine (our own, which we had brought) on 
the table with the glasses, which was the old English fashion 
The dinner was all very fair and very clean: soup, hodge-podye 
mutton broth with vegetables (which [ did not much relish), fow! 
with white sauce, good roast lamb, very good potatoes, beside 


one or two other dishes, ending with a good tart of cranberries 


The Great ) The Victorian era is chiefly one of industrial 
Exhibition, ! and scientific progress, and no one entered 


more heartily into the idea of a yvreat exhilntion of the world's 








































1) ts of peace than Prince Albert The scheme 
hive nee ed early s July IS40, but several 


before the troubled condition of the 


( { it allowed other nations to send exhibit hye 
vas tl Crystal Palace, designed by Sir Joseph 

| who designs of yvlass and iron work were 
i fron drawing ent in at the last hour 

| ty tive thousand persons were admitted at one 
t} monster building whilk nearly ' 
wweed into London to witness the reat 
pene , t the opening The Exhibition Was opened 
(duet 1 May 1, ISS] “It was and is a day 
t ‘ reve wrote Her Majesty **God bless my 
dea t Albert Cio ble my dearest country, which 
hia own itself reat to-day One felt so grateful 
t lie who seemed to pervade all and to 

bole ‘ | nly event it in the slightest degree 
ren ion of w the coronation: but this day 
test i “ tiv mel tines uperiol That we felt 
uppy, thankful, [ need not say; proud of all that 
nv dashu | bane SLLCCeSS unl of 
' poople 

| { rthitay., the « hity-s¢ ml i tl 
Il) fw ol mid the veteran mm the afternoon 
\ family to present to his name-son 
Arti r. tovs of hi Wh choosing His loss next 

more keenly ; for the mnexperier 
The Crimean jof our commanders in the Crimean 
War. / War. and the bungling of ofticial 


fettered to red tape snd ignorance, were the causes that 
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lost us more men in the hospitals and through priva i 
tions than in the active field. The (Jueen herself pro H 
posed that the medals for the soldiers should be dis 
tributed by her in person, and this was accordingly \ 
done ‘** Noble fellows! IL own LI feel,” she wrot 
her uncle, ‘tas if they were my own children. My 
heart beats for them as for my nearest and dear 
They were so touched, so pleased, many, I hear, cried ; 
and they won't hear of giving up their medals to hay 
their names engraved on them, for fear that they shi 
net receive the identical ones that were put into t 
hands by me.’ 
Death of the ) The Queen lost her mother in 186] 
Prince Consort. j) Later on in the same year 
greater loss was to fall upon her. The Prince Consor 
had contracted a slight chill while inspecting Sandhurst 
College ; it developed into gastric fever, and ended in 
congestion of the lungs. By December 12th the worst 
fears were realized, and it was necessary to telegrapl 0) 
to the Prince of Wales at Cambridge. As the 
passed the breathing became more quick and laboure: 
and the last words of her husband to the Queen, as she 
bent over him, were, ‘‘ Es ist kleines Frauchen” (** Litt 
wife’’). At half-past five he became more or less wu 
conscious; at eleven at night he passed away (Decem! 
14, 1861). For some time after this the Queen remain 


much in seclusion, nor was it till 1866, when she opene 
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Parliament in person, that her privacy was broken. 


Hall and the Albert Memorial rose to perpetuate the met 


W 


{ 


dow raised a cairn which bears the following ins: 


THE 
lhe 


deceased Prince, and at Craig Lorigan, at Balmoral, tt 


ription : 
To the beloved Aemory 
OF 
ALBERT THE GREAT AND GOOD, 
PRINCE CONSORT. 
RAISED BY 


HIS BROKEN-HEARTED 


VICTORIA R. 
Aveust 2], 


WIDOW, 


S62. 


Ile 
| pleased the 
vicked 


being made perfect in a 
Lord. Therefore 


Wispom iv, 13, 14 


fuliilled a long 
to take hin 


short 


time 


hasted He 


The years rolled on They are broken merely by the 


children ; 


her by Abyssinian and Franco-German wars. hh 


PR. LCT ( 


\lbert 


ory oft 


marriages 


j 
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O70 


help—have been appreciated by foundation 


Imperial Institute, 


wiv ye yple Ihe 


stone of the in « 


» | JIubilec 


Five years later the Queen wrote to the peopl 


built 
, Was laid by the Queen on July 4, 


ommenmoration of the 
ISS7 

from Osborne 
** My bereavements during the last thirty vears ot 
Though the labour 


sibilities inseparable from my position have been great, yet it i 


my reign have 


indeed been heavy inXieties, and respon 
my earnest prayer that God may 
for the 


while life 


continue to vive me health and 


strength 


good and happiness ot my dear ind 


lasts 


COUnTrY 
empire 


Uneasy is said to lie the head that wears a crown, and tierce the 


light that beats upon a throne. That the tirst has been the case 


in the life of Queen Victoria is obvious from her own words, ** the 


labours, anxieties 


That the se 


Troma my 
by 


lew of 


une ve sponsibilitic S Insepar ible post 
Is testitied 


How 
the beating of 


tion.’ ‘ond is no less tru 


till 
to bear 


every pee ‘ 


of history from thi kin 


Conquest 
able 
*The heart of Britain, Ws 


Chie 


now our 


md queens have been light! 


till heats kindly for 


that 
Thackeray, * 
Third, not because he 


Was wise and just, but because 
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THE QUEEN’S 


§ the Queen wa 


Vice 


Lord Lytton, held his court at Delhi, which in the days ot 


pro laimed Kimpress of ludia, and het 
rebellion 
Alice 


she was followed in 1884 by Prince Leopold. 


Indian Mutiny had been the very centre of the 


first death among her children was that of Princess of 


se in IS78; 
celebrated on June 
took the 
service in Westminster Abbey, attended by the Queen and 


| The Queen's Jubilee was 
) 20, 


The Jubilee. + ee 
ISS7. The celebration form 
family, and by representatives from every lorelgnh power ancl 


\vain 


it on the coronation stone on which she h id been « 


the colonies and dependence ies of the empire thie 
rowned 
vears before she 


the 


** The enthusiastic reception T met with, 
the Home 
touched me most deeply 
hiity 
f which I spent in unclouded happiness, shared and cheered 


addressed to 
has 


and 


ina letter 


m of 


n that the labour 


secretary, *"on 


It 


twenty 


my Jubilee 


anxiety of long years 


uy beloved husband, while an equal number were full of 


ws aml trials, borne without his sheltering arm and wise 


JUBILEE: SERV 


ICE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


he was pure in life, honest in intent, and |x e according te 


his lights he worshipped Heaven | think we acknowledge in 


the life 


inheritrix of hi honoural 
sand I 
alle 


memory of that unsullied virtue 


wid a 
of 
life ! | il 


sceptre a wiser rule 


and pure un sure the future patter our manners wil! 


pay a willing fjance to that good to the 


The Longest ) The Queen has seen during her reign ever 


Reign. j change its ot 
fallen France ha 
Prussia, Italy ha 


administration 


throne in Kurope 


pant 
have and 
Germany ha 
has 
broadened 
Minister 

the people 
rut 


several time Dynast ir risen 


become united with 


L republic, 


become a free nation She seen twenty 


of which has only the supports of the throne 


the re 
called 


campaign 


has had ten Prime who have all enjoyed 


and the esteem of Little wars have for t 


the and the 


Thirty 


nine children live 


presence of our arms, | since Crimean 


Indian Mutiny no great conflict has engaged our troop 
six years ago her husband died. Seven of het 


to witness the unequalled record which the Queen will attain on 











HS80 THkE PRACTI( 
“) ISU ~} “ ‘ ente on thre ty t ear of her 
l t I e, who wv five ears ot 
Tr i ither mn ne in idl to ippre ch this 
but orth ‘ VY yeu it pent thier the 
procot hve lr rown !l tory there ire but twe 
7 thie reign of the Queen These are Henry the 
( ‘ l But tl former ruled fifty-six 
te enorw were tel event (eorye the 
() I ul t ! ! re net hity years 
! | | it I th rest of his 
‘ i t “ lel mt dead to the nation But 
‘ f the t\ ' of t eign of Queen Victoria ha 
prorat tn thee pe ' | the active exercise of her roval 
the Victorian ¢ TT be to the historian of the future 
thir to fore t Perhaps the day of the great historian 
! ‘ retiree it t t parti tlat epoch or era, oT 
t i} t ilar part or aspect of that era The historian 
to trace the rise and progre of ience, art, and litera 
t il amd int t eclopment of the British 
}) " out the empire curin our Queens reign, has a 
which the ery boldest may pau in bewilderment 
pt it \ny on t these aspects is hittir labour for 
me of the reatest | the nary mia otf men and 
wt ine oteven the reatest Of Khinvs and quechs are 
t om the ‘ But the f re in our history that has 
hrome tor ty year unl ha n the best sense, been 
TT liment of her people in every way and depart 
be cdestime to have a very lengthened future in the 
Hory f mankind ( racter alone urvives as a lasting 
pore on Therefore it that the nation can justly and 
i ! t i) i \ 
‘ , . rT) 
1 (uecn 
Hl 
I ’ 
God sa 
~~ 
INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
Progress and | Marcu of Humanity!” says Carlyle ; l 
Change. / an k of the phrase ! Is there not a 
proportionate number of cadrummer We drink more, 
rien we earn more, and spend more,” says Sir Michael 
| h, and so he cheery infers we are more prosperous, 
Wi e all Socialists now iys Sir William Harcourt. ‘* You 
e the Be 1 Nel ] iys the desponding Lord 
to tl ‘ l party America hangs breathless, as if 
f state wer he breakers, over the prize-tight of 
1 mt Corbett: the telephone, the telegraph ine 
apely I taxed to the utmost limits. in order to tell the 
tt nation that glories in the boast of its having 
ml no effete monarchy On the other 
we fi hoa er political thinker as Walter Bagehot 
| ence of i Whiow in i Hi halal parish 
fa lman in a tweed suit and a pot hat at 
Portey \ one! et prin home to the vreat mass of the 
ple the p lem of ernment, and the conviction that in 
t mn ti nothin ofa ecret or bureaucrath 
nas bear " omplished by all the books of politic il 
Phe poople se ts ruler iid os satistied What it 
\ ( the | rt wi n ia t lead it to ask 
0) I'wist. f ! 
lhere w be optimist ina pessimists in every age and the 
ency to look backward us natural as to look forward lo 
\ moan the test way, the manifold changes in every 
of te n the \ ten ! e would require specialist 
\ el he lution of 17su 
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to fully appreciate its influence. May we not, in our age, be yet 
William Thomson, Faraday, Joule, 
W heatstone, 


to enable us to gauge thei 


too hear such men as Sil 
Bessemer, Edison, Darwin, to take but one brancl 
work and stature The change, 
we all will not call it progress, that has taken place within tl 
sixty years of the reign has been so rapid and manifold that the 
individual, if he does try with the modern novel reader to keep 
abreast of the latest work, is soon driven to contine his attention 


‘ } 


to a corner of the vineyard, if he does not wis 


1 to miss Ul 


feeling for proportion, and to cultivate a shallow omniscience at 


the expense of sound knowledue Let us then here contine 
exposition rather to principles than to a mere mass of uncon 
nected details 
The Penny po U he uloption of the penny postage s¢ heme 
Post. ! was the chief measure of Melbourne’s 


second ministry, though all credit rests with the persistent 


efforts of the proneet ot the movement, who for long had tried 


to secure the attention of the government, and onl: with 


litficulty managed at last to force its consideration upon a 


reluctant and sceptical House of Commons Opposition from 


ill quarters was offered; even such a clear-headed man as 


Sydney Smith satirized it as ‘* the rt 


nonsensical penny postage 
cheme,” while Peel was unreserved in his condemnation \t 
last the ippearance On Hill’ pamphlet in IS37 cleared the publi 


mind of much misapprehension ; and the support of such men 


is Brougham, the historian Grote, Joseph Hume, Cobden, and 


others, together with that of the London Corporation, paved the 
vay for a hearing within the House, where the advocacy given 
o the measure by O'Connell was as much likely to retard as to 
ulvanee it. Hitherto the rates had varied according to the 
listance, and owing to the high ‘ harges vreat numbers of letters 
were sent by the illegal channels of private messengers and local 


Middlesex had no post office. The rate of carriage 


arricrsa 
rom London to Edinburgh was one shilling and fourpence half 


penny, while a letter from London to Brighton coot eightpence. 


in such circumstances, it was not impossible for O'Connell to 


letter 


tind an Irish grievance in the fact that the receipt of 


rom England by a peasant in Galway and the transmission of 


in answer would cost him one-fifth of the wages of a week. The 
privilege of franking letters was possessed by peers and members 


of Parliament, and was friends and 


reatly abused to oblige 


dependants. Prepayment was rare, and Coleridge tells how the 


poor managed to obtain news about each other without actual 


payment of a letter. He had seen the postman on his rounds 
deliver a letter to a woman, who after, as he thought, wistfully 


looking at it, declined it on the ground that she was unable t 


pay the postage, which was then collected by the postmen from 
the receivers. Ata time when a shilling was a matter of some 
importance to the poet, he hurried after the messenger und 
letter, only to learn that the brother and 


sister had arranged a system of marks on the outside by which 


eturned with the 


they could learn the welfare of each other without actual pay- 
nent. 

The use of a stamp was, curiously enough, no part of the scheme 
is originally set forth by Hill It was only put forth as a sug 
sestion. ‘* Perhaps,” he said, “ the difficulties might be obyiat dl 
by using a bit of paper just large enough to bear the stamp 
covered at the back with a glutinous wash, which, by applying 
attached to the back of a letter 
House of Commons 


proposal, which, after 


a little moisture, might be 
Finally, a committee was appointed by the 
to report on the whol much deb 
royal assent in 1839. An intermediate stage, by 


rate, lasted till December 5th of at 


received the 
which fourpence was the 
year. On January 10, 1840, the uniform rate of a penny was 
ulopted., Since then the advance of the post oftice has increast I 
beyond all expectation. Sir Walter Scott could remember a day 
London mail-coach delivered in Edinburgh one letter 


| re 


when the 
ddressed to the manager of the British Linen Bank. 


the advent of Hill ystem the average correspondence 


ndividual was limited to four letters annually In Is 
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number of letters sent through the post-otlice reached the total rival society which should inculeate church principh 


1,834,200,000, while the gross total of packets of all kinds which has been at the bottom of the whole of the ediuc 


ounted to 3,0380,527,000. This gives an average of se venty diticulties that have since beset the establishment or the 


ven letters in the year to each individual within the kingaom. sion of a national system 
the year preceding the introduetion of the penny post the The tirst parliamentary aid to education was given in IS33 
enue of the post-oflice was something over two millions ind the sum of £20,000 was granted year by vear An atte 


erling. In 1896 this had risen to over fourteen millions, by Sir James Graham in i843 to regulate the employment 


including telegrams, which branch of income has very strangely young children in factories, and the education of such in ha 


reased for the last five years, having in 1896 fallen” by industrial centres at threepence a week, was defeated by thi 
£34,000, The parcel post has also developed largely, and clergy, who saw in it an infringement of their monopoly dl 
gh the persistent action of Mr. Henniker Heaton we may is vain to deny,” said Dr. Arnold, ** that the Church of England 

e the introduciion of a uniform rate of ocean postags clergy have politically been a party 


: in the country from Eli 
penny At the close 


beth’s time downward 
he reign of Charles the uid a party opposed to the 
mad the revenue of th cause which, in the main 
t-oftice, which was then has been the cause of in 
onopoly of the Duke of provement lt will not do 
rk, the king’s brother, tor them to identify them 
a little below £50,000, selves with the nation 
that reign, also, there which they are not, ne 
ul been established the with the Constitutior 
limentary draft of our which they did their best 
nny postal system to hinder from ever comin 
ugh the enterprise of Into eNXistence Nor were 


Posting the extreme dissenters more 
le ered letters and par- : alive to the interests of the 


William Dockw ray, who 


six or eight times a people, when they decla 


in the thoroughfares interference in education 


business men near the . * 4“ : , io be beyond the sphere ot 


hange, and four times : : the 
in the outskirts of 


state, and maintaines 


that voluntary etforts alone 
ndon. This modest j Mw should cope with the pre 
eme was strenuously re- | ‘ blem 


ted by the street por ad At last, inp February 


nor was it until the P ’ ; ‘ ISTO, Mr. Forster intro 


celal suecess of Dock- duced his Elementary Kal 


ys action was proved eation Bill, creatin choo 


the Duke of York by boards, with powers to pr 


interfered to secure 5 : > ‘ , vide school accommodation 


onversion to his exist- : 3 J in all districts up to the 
’ 


mone poly. neasure of the public need 


and to direet such school 

. . } The ill THe ag in conformity with — the 
Education. ENERAL PEST OFF! 

eracy of principles of the ecdlucation 


ower orders had ever i code, in dependence on the 
theargument by which central ke partment 
po = . 
2 


extension of the fran first the author 


had been opposed by proposed that school board 


Conservative part should be chosen by popular 


S32 it was about oo « sips ; >»: election only in London, ane 


s that prevalent in f } TaN elsewhere that town cout 
dat the present day, ‘ . il and = vestrie hole 
Franchise Act of S07 NOY possess the right of election 
d the voter to record Delivering Soon, however, the principle 

ifrage by a mark , : of universal popular elec 

but the very Bill tion was conceded, and the 
the government hac Bill pias ed its second read 
| forced on the atten ing in March Round the 
the country the question of national edu ion ‘ | twen i se tool place the chief discussion : by this, as it 
practically enjoyed household suthrage, an ¢ franchis originally stood, school boards were empowered to pay the fee 
ounties was lowered to the £12 qualification, the indigent children at denominational schools out of the rate 

t judicious to ** educate our masters ln Enelane lu Mr. Dixon, M.P. for Birmingham, proposed an amendment to the 

f the peopl had remained nearly stationary fore I " t effect that no means for the education of the peopl could aflord 

and in the poorer districts the Sunday hools alone a permanent or satistactory ettlement which left the Important 

hed in L7SL by Raikes of Gloucester, reached the masses question of religious instruction to be determined by the local 
SOD the aE pe Foreign School Society was founded authorities The amendment was withdrawn ; and, finally, the 
he object of providing schools in which the Bible should yvovernment acceded to the motion of Mr. Cowper Temple, t 
Hannah More, at that time in Cheddar, saw only one exclude from all rate-aided schools every catechism and formular 

the Scriptures, and that was used to prop a flower-pot distinetive of denominational creeds, and to sever altogether th 


is Was the new proposal, it was keenly opposed by the local school boards and the denominational schools, leaving tl 


shed clergy, who took the alarm, and set up in ISI] a latt to look wholly for aid to the central grant The cor 
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is The Disruption ot 


time to the splitting of 
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The great sums lavish: 


by the government in Germany on universities and upper schox 


qui ker in that country than in ours, 


have produced an army of scientific men, ever ready to apy 


to industrial operations and developments the latest scienti 


discovery. Whether Lord Rosebery is right in his belief th 


our trade is largely threatened by German competition an 


cheap labour, or whether the more optimistic declaration to tl 
contrary recently made by Mr. Chamberlain will lead our mai 
facturers to persist in their old methods of production and d 
little that 
highly educated and skilled industrial class than that of the on 


tribution, there can be doubt the creation of a mo 


nary * working-man Is one Of the pressing demands of the day 


The Factory \ 
Acts. j 


the history of the 


he transition 


Wass of the peo 


working of the 


from the elevation of t 


le through education t 


I 
Factory Acts is natura 





the nevitable action ol 
f her own In IS72 the 
te i! to Scotland the 
land the effects have 
ition of older agn 

rdly read or write, and 
t of every hundred who 
register. By 1876 this 
t Increa Uy so that 
lass will ippear when 
The benefits that must 
time in which to make 


or in the morals of the 


thorit maintain that 
t is from lourteen 
ul te and read the 


} © 
! I heap literature 
it ft preorise oft the 
pa will we t im the 
fai ty ith haa 
t el n ret 
Lnheot ‘ 
nun 
the I 
rel ej 
i ( efrerency 
hen wird 
‘ f the rate 
tal» ha board 
vil ‘ ripet nm trom 
ri ti even and 
{ the proticien 
t I mre 
yy ‘ t the ementary 
\ t tive ! ! hel T 
te ‘ " 
" t en tron 
t T ‘ ‘ Ther ‘ 
on el 
++ ; ‘ m te 
t tio mor 
petit it 
Dey tl | 
t r rein 
} " " , 
t t} 
. , 7 
lore na ¢ 
tar tar ul 
mpetit ' 
f ; 
t i ipremia 
eater vdgmen 
to the local 
t ve vel 
The f the 
} roo 


regarded the British as a 


Napoleon 


yet it is searcely possible for those who have 


nation of shopkeepers 
not traced the 
moral condition of the 
the that 
No 

tion of the 


towuutl Ulie 


people throughout the century to admit 


advance legislation and public feeling have created 


the easy declan 
Zion 


impossibility of elevating a nation by legislation, tha 


vreater argument can be adduced against 


opponents of reforms, terribly ‘Sat ease in 


i recommendation to such to study in detail the working of th 
\cts 


face of ig 


various that have been passed by compulsory legislat 
interest 


What has 


; 
Ul 


norant and opposition, to improve the 
working-classes 


fail to 


ondition of the proved so benef 


exert tion in oti 8 


in on cannot 1 Same ac 


Archbishop of Y« 


sphere 


which yet ts upplic ition. late 


resis 


declared against temperance by levislation on the ground t t 
he would rather see the country free than sober The sar 
irgument was used for half a century against the Factory A 

n spite of an actual condition of things that impaired t 
physical and moral welfare of the great hives of industry nort 
of the Trent. Masters were of the opinion of Cardinal Riche 
bout males, and the old plantat on owners about slaves, t 
men were the worse for not being constantly at work Pau 
children were drafted from the workhouses in the soutl 
the northern counties, where the existing water supply 

of prime importance in the development of mills and factories 
The hours of labour even for children ranged from ten t 
tifteen daily but the manufacturer with the parents t 
selve who regarded the earnings of the children as a neces 
necrement of their own scanty w were resolute ag 
inv interference. The attention of the War Office was draw 
to the fact that the recruits from these districts were inet 


cient in physique and nourishment Fhe aid of the Conse 


tive opposition, who had been defeated by the manufact y 


lasses in IS32, was 


Act of 1833. Th 


eeded to enable the reformers to carry 


prohibited the employment of children u 


children ur 


mime ears of age, and limited the working of 
irteen to forty-cight hours weekly, and to sixty-nine he 
working week of those under eighteen The Ten Hours A 
1847 establis 1a legal working day from 5.30 a.m. to 8.30] 
rhe evasion } 1 to the uniform y being fixed fron 
i the morning to six at night The Act of 1874 raised tl 
f cl ilren to ten, whi nee le ht up to eleve 
t Factors | Worl » A f ISOl, while the tender 
recent islation nm tin ne of still further limitati 





Ten and Eight | The men of Manchester, whose workin 
Hours Day. } onsisted f fifteen hours. and 
pinelle were kept ny without a break, except ' 
bout an hour at mid-day to enable the operative wl 
reakta ted a they tom, to nate! i meal can hardly 
reamed of a day when an Eight Hours Bill would be | 
the country with every prospect of it being early added t 
tatute book The Ten H b was viewed by Cobdei 
Teen falar it Ww se, lie ud, every manufac 
the count art nell believed Mar ester W ld bees 
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mb. Advanced Liberals like Joseph Hume lent it no support, 
nly wedded as they were to their cardinal doctrine of non 
terference, and of buying in the cheapest and selling in the 
irest market. 1832 the mills ran from five in the 
rning till nine at night, they declared that the state had no 


Though in 
ht to interfere between the master and the man. To reduce 
hours of labour would reduce the amount of production, and 
The 


itl phantom of foreign competition was made use of, and the 


educed production would involve a reduction of wages. 


sument adduced that Germans and Indians, who were at lib 
ty to work at their looms till they dropped, would beat us out 
{ the market, though the same fallacy had been periodically made 
ise of against every Act for the regulation of mills and factories. 
It was well for the people that the personal element in all 
ternational competition was then recognized by some public 


en. Coal is no longer a monopoly ; the raw produce is brought 


foreign markets no less than to ours; while productive power 
reatly equalized by machinery. Non-intervention on the part 
the state has its obvious limits, which have been settled by 
tendency of Conservative policy unduly to rely on the 
neiple of interference, and by the old unwise Liberal attitucdk 
entirely neglect it. When the health of the community is 
erned, it may, declared Lord Macaulay, be the duty of the 
to interfere with the contracts of individuals, no less than 
en public morality is concerned. The inference was inevitable, 
it where a large part of the rising generation may be seriously 
ted by contracts which it is powerless to regulate, it is the 
guardian of such 


of the state to interfere. The state is the 


nnot in the nature of the case protect themselves. ‘‘ Rely on 
he said to the House of Commons, ‘‘ that intense labour, be 
stunting 


mind, rmaving 


intellectual 


ing too early in life, continued too leng every day, 

owth of the body, stunting the growth of the 
ne for healthful exercise, leaving no time for 
e, must impair all those high qualities which have mack 


ountry great. The improvement of the will 


Man is 
Therefore it is 


man Ihnprove 


it the man produces. the great imstrument that 


es wealth. that we are not poorer but 


because we have, through many ages, rested from om 


Man, the 
ne compared with which all 


machines, the 
the Watts 


he Arkwrights are worthless, is repairing and winding up. 


r one day in seven. machine of 


the contrivances of 


will L believe that what makes a population stronger, and 


hier, and wiser, and better, can ultimately make it poorer. 


try to frighten us by telling us that in some German 


hours in the 
that 


work seventeen 
that 
admitted 


Bill, we 


ies the young twenty-four, 


hey work so hard there is not one rows to such 


ture that he can be into the army; and you ask 


‘ if we pass this can possibly hold our own 


such competition as this. Sir, I laugh at 
forced 


the thought of 


ompetition. If to vield the foremost 


not to 


ever we are 


commercial nations, we shall yield it, L race 
enerate dwarfs, but to some people pre eminently vigorous 
ind in mind 
noble words of the 


we then, The 


historian have not lost any of their 
Macaulay 


day 


same arguments which refuced 


in been ‘ mployed, and are being every mace use of, 


INGS the principle has been established in all the govern 


epartments of the while the 
\rsenal, 
‘both to the 


fully 


United States, 
Woolwich 


declared, 


experini nt 


tried in S898 at with advantaue 


Campbell Bannerman publi 


nd to the men employed Experience has hown 


reduction of the hours of labour has not interfered with 


lity or the quantity of produ tion. The increased physi 


neth of the workers has produced in eight hours what 


ured 


ment, which in its turn has led to increased production 


nerly done in ten Better waves have se better 


ompetition, so far as mere energy is concerned, as 


shed from taste and judgment, has not been such as to 
is asked where 


that 


ly alter our supremacy. If the question 


top, conceding e'ght hours, the answer 1s 


iter 


eduction 1s out of the question when the day Is shortened 
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so Tar as to prevent the resulting increase of energy from miaking 
up for loss of time 

ret that such a question should be largely 

fallacy. Its 

pressed mainly on the ground that it would to a 
fact 
energy of the workers, under the eight hours, leaves the produce 
the 


It is a matter for reg 


obscured by a persistent introduction has been 


great extent 


absorb the unemployed. ‘This ignores the that the greater 


in aggregate same as it finds it, and affords no increased 


demand for labour, It also rests on the idea that the increase of 


wealth, which is presently enjoyed by the workers, can be main 


tained by the diminution of what they individually produce 


hours under the Ten Hou 
the 


vineers in 1872, from ten to nine, absorb the unemployed. The 


But the reduction of Act produced 


no such effect; nor did reduction of the hours of the en 
remedy of reduced output by artificial means would, by increas 
Colonial 
against any such diminution in the ranks of the unemployed by 
\ct of 
1875, when a working week of fifty-six hours was substituted for 
that of sixty, 


subtle form, the 


ing the price, limit the wages. experience is totally 


the reduction of the hours of labour: nor did the Faetory 


tendency. In a somewhat 
the avy 


rrevate 


show any such more 


argument is advanced that pro 


duction of the people would not be diminished by a general as 


opposed to a sectional restriction of the production of all in 


dividual labourers now at work, but might be increased, as the 


difference might be made up, and more than made up, by the 


work of those at present out of employment But this mean 


that they find employment from capital, which is called inte 


existence as the result of their employment It ivnore Iser the 


fatal objection that normal consumption cannot be 


normal production has fallen, 


Temperance: ) If levislation has its limits in the selution of 


Rival Theories. } undeniable that 


the labour problem, it} 


its prospects of success are much brighter im purely m 


lo promote temperance among the 


IS70. 


spheres lower classe 


has been done sine Recent attempts, mn the 


the collectivist and municipal ideals which have 


leavened legislation, have been made to persu vdle the omu 


that the drink traflic has come to stay, and that, prohibition 


being out of the regulation by the people im it 


\ttention ba 


question, its 
own interests will prove the best remedy been 


alle d 
the 


directed to the so Gothenburg system of Norway and 


Sweden, by which trade is vested in « which are 


not left 


olipante 


as with us to push business in order to secure reat 


profits, but are controlled by the state After the 


of a tixed rate of 


payinent 
interest on their they expend the re 
objects. \ 


been approved of, 


capital 
mainder on public modification of the seheme in 


Norway has 


realized protits 


whereby tifteen per cent 


should go to the Treasury, twenty pet 


the company, and the balance of sixty-five pet 
in old ut 


belief 


the state to form the nucleus of pension 


this step the state was led from the that 


would otherwise 


to keep the rate low On 


were applied to purposes which 


defraved out of the rates, really pu h tl 


peopl 


drink as producers and consumer 


the other hand, it has been contended that the diflerence of 


conditions between a community and @ nation Is such o atlord 


no grounds of conviction that the adoption 


iford a check to the evil in this country ; nor have it 


shown that the results have been actually beneficial in Gothen 


bury To raise public buildings, and promote state project 


money raised from the vices of the public, has not commended 
cience of the people 


Wiltrid La 


any p! 


itself a 1 moral end to the con 


Direet prohibition has been favoured by Su 


Bill, 
right of a 


conferring on the majority of the elector 
licences 
In Posse Ol \ bomboshe 


party in ISM by 


direct veto upon the issue of 
compensation to those 
nto the ranks of the i letter from 
Mr. Glad 


principle 


lemperance 
froenel line o the 
could 


while he prote ed 


that he 


tone, mn which 


f local option, he stated 


only 1 partial and oc sional remedy nel the mere lin 
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! ttle better than imposture On an explanation 
ted, he replied that the evil of the drink tratti 
tppear reat that he was unwilling to trust to a 
‘ ly which 1 tn | f a wide and lasting nature, while 
ht that ule nder pub withority was defensible, 
he most peful of the meth ittainable for producing 
nan te ed seale Siv William Harcourt, however, 
firmly the principle of local option, and the vreat defeat 
¢ Liberal party in 1895 has been used by the advocates of 
pred n in argument in ther tavour 
i fact, ft estion is one that must rest for its ultimate 
nh Upor he working of othe LUSseSs \t present, the 
i tt United Kingdom is one hundred and twenty 
i ' Better education, and increased attention to sanitary 
the working-classes, must effectively meet what 
] . t Mill it the bottom of the whole difficulty 
tre drink yvave strony strength The 
t I i t ip hia which lasted far into the 
ive ‘ eX mnved for toderatron, I'he British 
t - (iarnet Wolseley, has not found his 
aired ‘ tea on active service rhe influ 
pope ‘ f ty must inevitably reach the 
people The persistent fear which the country 
{ what it styl mndmotherly legislation has as yet 
t of its educational machinery any provisions for the 
"i f temperan in hool This year France has led 
| ect tion ul its recognition in the codes 
, i not long be withstood, 
» Whe ration of life has been lengthened by 
Sanitation 
} n initation When the death rate 
t m I,10 n im forty in L7SO, and the 
! rt ! | tor it the be vinning of 
that immigration me kept up the stan 
1 t ‘ ‘ ve yeu und ten of the Psalmist 
it ‘ ionary stage to the majority of the 
\ " ui wert rried off by small pox 
. ts intermittent fevers were frequent through 
t | 1 t i nb lane The Commission ot 
Is4 j t ‘ ‘ t of the upper classes wa 
! nt tw Live workin lasses In 
t tion | ' were unknown Public 
1) \ it t omy ry tive tern ut brought 
rtality the troops in the Crimea 
\\ ‘) YO O56 Out of this number only 
Is hat The rest died in hospital Still 
t " f tl linclian t ps It was proves 
» t privation to the enemy 
t 1 CM) reve melt way the rate of 125 in 
‘ t the whole ba lion woulk 
1 ‘ \ entre 1 leve unl disease 
i town put on the bench 1 
! \ iN ! ] i ' it wa Upposed 
! iD t ! i ‘ th physician ie 18 
' f prevuunn box carried by that class during the 
; . P cru 
/ | tl Le (iovernment Board wa 
t | ‘ t ntrol all matters dealin 
' “ t ef lt waned re tration In ISSO publi 
' rh nn i with power to report upor 
j t to inquire into the origin and 
i oe the wiitary authorities in 
f invest { { pect port Ikali works, public 
| r | | forward to a time whet 
| , | eon the part of the individual 
the ser Nese f life, when even the ventilation 
. lated by conformity with the prevailin 
' “ t niryv, which ?t w chietly from SW. 
NI V the ay lanee of build facing the SW Crema 
wly spreadir though long retarded by expense, and 
e be that, from the rapid dissipation into air of the 
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of the eart 


so valuable for that 


the fertilization 


nitrogenous particles that 


animal boily, there was lost te 


much of the are 
purpose, 


the 


Indeed, poetry now is almost blended with science by 


recent enthusiasts in burial reform. The botanist who was 


denounced by Wordsworth for prying on his mother’s grave 


likely to be encouraged under the proposal of Sir Seymour 
Haden, by which trees and flowers take up the remains and 
create beautiful forms of life out of death. The humorist 


might even see the immediate future provide pleasure grounds 
for the people, and botanical gardens for the universities, whil 
out of the unsightly modern necropolis and cemetery, what Dh 
Johnson styled the stock of harmless pleasures and the gaiety of 
nations would be largely increased! A limit seems to have bee: 
reached in the recent proposal of Sir Benjamin Ward Richards: 
to create an ‘upper London,” where chimneys would be abolished \ 
and beautiful terraces should run along the house-tops, crossit 


streets by arches lighted with electricity, to enable postmet t 


deliver their letters with greater rapidity, and to lighten co 
gested trattic im crowded and unhealthy districts! Indeed 
morbid craving for sanitation is likely to cast ridicule on mu 


practical work that is being done. The improvement of life 
factories and workshops has resulted in the health of the aver 
Londoner being superior to that of the resident in the province: 
In the Black Countries, 


is not greater than elsewhere; 


in Lancashire and Yorkshire, mortality 
the 
be physically superior to their fathers, and will hardly recogn 


next generation of artisans w 


their relationship to the stunted and pale inhabitants of thi 
districts in the beginning of the century. The growth of athlet 
sports will co-operate with this increased bodily developny 
Bull-baiting, cock-fight 


und the prize ring have become obsolete in the mining district 


Manners, too, have grown milder, 


Government | The tendency of the legislation of the whol 


by the People. {| century has been towards government b 
the people, tor the people, through the people. Muel 
what was thought revolutionary in the days of the Chuartists 
has been now rendered almost retrograde by the advane 
municipal and local legislation, The repeal of the Test a 


Corporation Acts in ISZ8 removed the disqualification ot the 


Dissenters in public life. In 1811 Lord Sidmouth had actu 

proposed to grant their ministers a licence on the recomme 

dation of six householders of repute, because their ranks 

he believed. were filled by ‘‘cobblers, pig-drivers, tailors, a1 
himney-sweepers ”! The Catholics were emancipated, Jew 

disabilities removed, and the Corn Laws repealed. The ta ( 
upon newspapers, which had risen to fourpence a copy, \ 

reduced in 1836, and finally abolished in 1855; the duty 


paper was also withdrawn in 186] 
With this has come a wider participation by the peop 
the affairs of the country. 


Horsley the Lords had 


which the common people had with the laws was to 


Karly in the century b 
that the 


actual 


in declared only conn 


ol yt 


und in ISIL the right to discuss acts of the legislato ) 
expressly denied Before the Reform Bill the county \ 
of Seotland did not exceed 2,000; for twenty years no | 
meeting had been held in Edinburgh; town councils « 
delegates, who in turn elected the burgh members \\ 
Local Government, devolution of power, and decentrali 
the standard of public service has risen greatly The 
member whose annual function was a speech at a flower sl 
ittle market has given way to the representative of the a 
tural vote While the parliamentary standard has t! 
reased, the moral has not been forgotten Recently we 
een two leaders in the Lower House practically remove 
public life, for conduct which at the beginning of the 
would have called for little or no remark Pitt, Fox, W i 
ton. Canning had all been involved in duels If we w t 
learn the advance which the Bar has made, Lord Eldon w 
us the habits of the Northern Circuit in his day. Such pro 
ow would invelve dismissal from the Bench 

om one occasion I heard Lee sa I cannot leave Fawcett’s win 
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I can 
Ther 


nat 


venport, you 


t cause that w 


wil 


said Davenport * Lea 


that 


said Lee, 


young Scott 


he 


hus 


wquainted w 


This was very 


1) Cumberland, 


hard upon me; 


in 


her persons 


no 


t 


it 


er 


cannot have 


k that 


w drunk Mr 


won't d 


‘what is to b 


Mr. Scott 


to conduct to 


ead 


vo home imn ecdliatel 


have 


T/T1E: 






ufter dinner, to re 


rworrow 


linner and my 


me Who els 


ith that cause bef« 


d one from 
Pretty late, 


Phomas Da 


4 consult 


Scott is It is 


who had searce had 


I could not consult 


tw 


ASL 


it was all owing to Law 


hon 


Faweett’s dinner. 


mur of the 


We moved 


new trial; and I must sa 


Bar, that 


vo gentlemen, Jack Lee 


expenses 


rst trial 


} 


i Sir Thomas Da. 


trial (on t 


of 


their 


the 


e1 


We 


yport, paid 


between the 


moved for 


ground, I 


counsel not 


senses), 


When it 


y 


j i 
i said, 


Lawyer 


if you did, I will n 


und it Was 


nie nm, the 


ie 


Fa 


judve rost 


Gentlemen, did any of you 
with 
for, 


weett ves 


ise till next year 


Hypocrisy 


is « 


e which 


uc, 


B 


asserte 


s i 
tl 
ti 


In 


like 


ut 
l 


V 


it 


ften the 
we pays 
may be 


hat such 


on the Bench 


Bar 


re as €X- 


it dlodo or mhasto- 


the 


reneral purl 


al ample The 


oral tone 


Victorian Court with 


ot t 


“ 


eras 


Georgian and 


( hapte I 


listo 


} 


tl 


i¢ 


will be the 


point that will strike 
istorian of the future. 


reader turn to the 


of Macau- 


™ 


her the lift 


een 


Fourth 


nil 


unount 


hi 


it 


ot 


y for the death 


cond, or 
of Georye 
Carlton 
debts to 
L650,000, 


Thacke ray, ‘the 


manufacturmg 


a populous rural 


pULSULEM 


a 


| 


Journalism, 


n 


army of 


meh, he we 


t In that moral advance 


in came J 


consult to-night ; | must 


} 
ule 


| 


uit man, who did not 


but 


, you must 


vo to 





+ 


no 


toil, not 


vo home 


ir consult 


ut 


d wo, and there 


Northumberland, and I do 


} 


bed 1 


ack Lee, as drunk 


exclaim 
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vine to re 


as he 


a: a 





have 


no unimportant part. 


+ 


pein, nol 


he pore 


The 


co more 


liek 


t. 
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one 

played 

lL of the 


duty on newspapers was opposed on the ground that it 


re 


‘a cheap and protiig 


e been dispelled by 


st 


uted in to 


ill insert 


Prize-tiy 


eth, and 


rnalism 








facts, 
he, Phe 
matter 
ht ure 
the liter 


o! 


the 


ile pre S. 


Nowhere 1s 


leading 


that in 


I} 


the 


papers ot 


nigimary 
pres st 


Amertea 


this country would 


reports 1 in them to a dis 


uy styl 
United 


and 


Kin 


ta 


slom 
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immorality in high places knows that it has nothing se much 
to dread as publicity in the press. ** The best remedy ‘vs 
Mill, ‘‘for the evils of liberty is more liberty.” ‘The leadin 


editors of the day may be as safely trusted with the moral 
feeling of the country as any other body— ‘those wateh-dogs 
of our modern civilization,” as Prince Leopold styled them 
ae } On the other hand, there has arisen im out 
Socialism. 
J midst a new style of social and political 


thinking, the result of the pressure of industrial life ar om 
petition. To it the old self-reliant efforts of the indiy lual 
are either repugnant ol unintelligible Socialism boasts that 
it has neither country, history, nor individuality Society has 
absorbed the individual, and in so doing it becomes responsible 

for his support; the in 


dividual so absorbed has a 
right to that support. Birth 
into the world is a claim to 
living in it The movement 
denudes man of one half of 
his nature on the mental 

cd moral side, and then 
s up the exagverated 
other half in the name of 
tie whole It has been 
sought to tind an « ‘| lana 
tion of its rise in the dis 
olution of authority. and 
belief that has followed in 
the wake of the Reforma 
tion, and in an eneyeheal 


tine Pop has ventured on 


the lines of this spirit toa 
limit which may cnelunyer 
his own power ut it aay 
be easily shown that the 
links between Catholicism 
and = Socialisn re more 


closely drawn than between 


ny other two religious and 
political systen Its rise 
und it clevelopiment lave 
taken place chiefly in 


France, Belgium, and Ger 
many ; and it cannet be too 

rongly matmtaimed that 
Christianity is not depend 
ent for its existence on 
ivy one social organization 

was the old Jewish re 
livion, which wa based 


entirely on the existence of 


the Jewish state Phough 


Socialism has concerned it 


elf chiefly with questions 


relating to the organiza 


tion of industry, it professe 


ilso to degl with the family 
ml soctal lite But im 
SPAPER,. hese latter spheres it) has 
not gone beyond the peenlation f Plato; and the theory 


that the state has to deal with the maintenance and the edu 
ition of the children is not likely to commend itself to the 
working-classes of the country, who would be the first to feel 
that the fifth commandment is reciprocal-in action, and dens 
to parents the right which they in turn have demed to children 


The realization of the Socialist ideal would be successful only 


by crushing out individuality and respor ibility, feelings which 
it i ought to show are belund the time The organization 
which it dreams of securing w hi be the grave of vivorous and 
distinctive humanity, and a t ny Mere rinding than that 


which it ecks to escupt ! Modern statesmansh p, ont 




















- , than t nave t Sir Walter Scott n be pro ed, and a few shil 
thie nflieting ' 1 bri the p ‘ n of the hundred best books wl 
LD t i Lub } id W en pens bl k ep breast of 
best thought of the rt \t the present time there are n 
! “ h must co han one se of standard books which are published, eitl 
effort will be the full or abridged, at the marvellously low price of one per 
rse of the t few ye n nearly all large tow) Free Publie Libraries have | 
Phe brutal mit ntroduced, in which the best technical instruetion in 
‘ ivs of the century raft is brought before tl skilled artisan. Don't 
t ime t t in ter was the advice of Professor Huxley to that class 
forded As late vant of ft education which is obtained elsewhere in the | 
“ ! to i i“ f industiry | commerce Even the high propo 
of tion In the recor 
issues need not be the 
’ 1 regret, now 
muct ot the On i 
political thought of 
dav has been absorbe 


een influenced by me 
velists Still, even 
ere has been sound 
modest note of warnin 
\I Cunningham \ 
rds have been reinf 
hy the feeling of 
ws wl ch nave been 
pients of Public 
raries from Mr. Carn 
lunicipalities, he tl 
less careful thai 
tate of adding the bu 
of debt to future 
tions Ornamenta: b 
drives, picture 
objects for a philanth 
bestow freely, is 
e dangerous experim« 


heir non-remu 


nity to charge upor 


Physical ,N 
j Education. ) oy 
ous resistance to any 


erl of the moral 





political responsibilit 





t people will be offers 
, 7 yh 
the inere used physi i 
. y of the country, 
A, } he 
e ecelved such a hap} 
re 
petus from the Ve 
Movement of 1859 
- =, , 
thre rtiisan and ed 
<2 
AX QUcsas = classes it has t ompl 
much 5 ind more n 
= expected to result 
wn storie om ort of ort comp ry ie ) its rank 
. | f nation experiment to pro ‘ ready line of 
leh f 1 t COUDLPN 1 wel the healthy development 
f , nn ; ) ple l lu ree i risen from 110.000 
lo the ‘ "2 O00 in ISO4 t rema le that each of t 
WA , eat fer le re 1 } ted wit! in Inmere 
t AC mil ya ! il] wer of t ty | land se 
’ t t t leadin ni | kK pear ’ t a | 
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Shipping: the |In no other era has Britain so ruled the 


Navy. / waves The history of the mercantile 


marine during the reign is mainly one of change of material 


Wood has given place to iron, which in its turn has been 


upplanted by steel The repeal in 1849 of the Navigation 
Laws, which we had maintained since 1651, introduced foreign 
hips to our carrying trade, and was regarded as heralding 


commercial 
the Corn 
ruin, 


he downfall of ou supremacy, as the abolition, 


three years earlier, of Laws had been viewed as en 


tailing our agricultural Colonial development and the 


old fever more than made up for the loss, and our position was 
War divertin 


endered still more secure by the American Civil 
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Macaulay, 


his own day, * been performed in our time within three montl 


often said with exultation at the improvement it 


but was then accomplished in six, and was sometimes 


protr wted 
So far has ISO7 gained upon TS40 
to the | 


representing & tonnage rt 


to more than a year 


The total number « 


t ships belonyin nited Kingdon 


in ISX was 9.261, over 8,000,000 


\merica’s total was 3.314, witha tonnage somewhat over 2,000,000 
lhe colonial shipping is equal to any one of thi 


Belfast, 


reat European 
Hull, the Tyin 
What isks 
! 


Her 


powers. Glasgow, Barrow have all 


participated in this enormous growth Lord 


Brassey, ‘Sis the prospect now of shipbuilding?) En 


he made no larger by the sword with profit to any on 











nto our hands the whole of the carrying trade of the States enlargement rests with the shipbuilders To these let us add 
lhough iron had been used in the construction of ships as early the engineers who have achieved those remarkable results, and 
s IS30, it was not till the year of the Queen's accession that it the shipowners who have given judicious encouragement to t 
ntroduction upon a considerable scale was ventured upon In men of practical and theoretical jenes England on the seas 
1SoO, out of a net tonnage of 132,000, 120,000 tons were still set their creation, There is no sign of decadence im that part of the 
to the account of wooden ee, Cee Seer — (Jueen dominions, and ne 
esse ls Lron has been found } : 7829) one can assign limits to it 
much stronger and lighter 20 future vreatne 
than wood, and greater im lies] 
urgoes can be carried. Steel Bai Our Coal 1 The coal 
is even stronger and lighter Supply. } upply 
ll In IS7S, steel was re of the eountry 4 till the 
esented in shipping only ~y factor in the mations 
4.470 tons: in ISSS it had wealth The output pee 
eased to 166.428 tons. the beginning of the century 
In IS37, the whole steam risen from LO.000,000 ton 
mnage of the navy was not © 185,000,000 tons in TSO] 
| to a single first-class | £55 000,000 terlin \ 
» of war of modern re- realized in ISO8) frome the 


ements \t that dlate, 
e-of-battle ships and 


tes were built of 


wood, 

were sailing vessels. The 
est speed was twelve 
in hour. Wood has 
entirely replaced by 


unl steam is universal. 





ure maneeuvring and 


from being shot away, 
rew has 


been intro- 


i pl we of the paddle 





\tlantic was first 
ed by steam in IS3s, 
the Sirius from Cork 
New York in thir- 
lays In the Le 
1 of that year, the 
f if Western accomplished 
pra ive trom Bristol 
New York in fourteen 
half days Since 
records ot tive ane i halt days have been race 
trade route between all ports of the Empire how 
rly traversed weekly, or at longer nterval bv line ot 


teamers From the ownership in 1829 of a single vessel 


“i tons, the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company 


en to that of a splendid fleet which has kept pace with th 


ements of our Indian and Australian dependencies. Out of 


Hijs til deliveries in the course of three years, the ompany ha 


ehind by an hour only three times ; in 457 mails they have 


pated the specified time Many of our vreat liners form ar 
nt auxiliary force to the Admiralty, which retains thirty 
hips of the various companies ws cruel tT war ib tine 


The first twin-screw steamer in the Australia: 


the Ophir of the Orient Line 


eney 


which is eve ulvance 


equirements of the Admiralty, steaming eighteen and a 


ots hundred 


n hour, and keeping the open sea for one 


rty days without refitting or recoaling. Clive’s voyage to 


which can now be accomplished in eighteen days, ** has 








sat the | 


wdill has risen t 


nited Kin 
dtom ( 
* a bee the 

this braneh of out 
Neweastle, 
Shield 


1] 
all 


chief export seat of 
industri 
North 


und Sunderland have 


SWaATSsei 


en with the mal track 


Railways. 


1 now cle 

velop or ereate town i convenlent 
harbours or ace to the sea did) before 
portant as the command of the sea is tou 


vet fully recognized that in the industi 


opment of thre ountry the first plane 

iken by the railwa From the various line une 

ompanic the enormous revenue £S80.006,000 

raised, while nearly 400,000 men are employed owe 

must said the manager of one of the reat line in | 
evidence before Roval Commission, ‘* have t centra 
uthority in our business, I am here as representing an it 
dustry which employ in our single line alone, a greater numb 
of men than to be found in the whole British army In suel 
circumstances, it is little wonder that it is to the railway t 
employers of labour, that the Socialistic outlook has been 
clireeted, in the vain hope that it would absorb the onks of the 


unemployed It seems almost ludicrous now to 


with the early days of travel by rail 
£10 The passenger 


present state of thing 


Smoking was forbidden under a penalty of 


by the first-cla who owned carriave would often travel im it 
placed upon a rit Iway truck The compartirent f the second 
class were closed only at night Those of the third-cl wer 
long open; a top whiel lett the hele unprotected “i 

idered a concession The journey from London to Liverpool 
was accomplished in two days, the might bei pent at Birmin 
ham Twenty miles constituted the best average peed | 
1845, every line was under separate management, and employe 
gauges of varying breadth The modern Bible of mmeres 
travellers —Bradsha was repre ented by about six page ot 


railway information 


Up to the beginning of the reign of Qlueen 
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\ ‘ illin was olten niined to a single candle in a 
Phe journ fy London to Edinburgh, which was 
the fastest wl before railways in two days, is 
lin emht and a half how (me hundred 
listance from ¢ | to Edinburgh, can be overtaken 

‘ ’ 

Growth of ) The owth of cities in the Victorian era 
Cities. j will best be realized by a study of 
\I | fine third chapter in his //istory, in which he 
es t rise of the larger towns from 1685 to IS51, with his 
test 3 m up to IS57 & verpool in 1800 was the second 
the Kingwiom, with a population of about 70,000, and 


int navy chiefly employed in the slave trad From a 

wheof 4,000 inhabitants in 1685, it has risen in IS91 to 517,000 

tol, in the days of Charle the Second, was the second city. 

It w then largely envayved in the slave trade, and so common 
‘ he pe retice 


of kidnapping that even Judge Je ffreys deemed 


TICA 
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Liverpool and Suez Canal dues, has been shown by Mr. Goscher 
to littl the ticket t 


London. In 1837 the cotton industry was greatly depressed ; 


bn 


more than 


cost of a second-class 
ud the dependence of the cities in Lancashire upon the suppl 
from America led Sir Thomas Bazely, as 


tl 
of 


arly as 1852, to war 
@ splnuners of the fate which overtook them by the outbreal 

the civil war in the States. Fresh sources, however, hav: 
been opened, and the cotton trade 


the creation of Hargreaves 
Arkwright, Crompton, and Peel 


has kept pace with the enor 
mous development of Blackburn, Bury, Oldham, Preston, and 
Bolton. The Manchester Ship Canal was opened on May 21, 
1894, by the Queen. This great undertaking has cost £15,000,000, 
and extends from the Cheshire shore of the Mersey to the town, 
a length of thirty-five and a half miles. Vessels of 6,000 tons 
can be admitted to the docks. In February 1897, the directors 
reported a gross receipt of traffic amounting to £101,116, an 
increase of £27,679 over the preceding six months. <A_ steady 
and continuous average has been declared in sea-going traffic 
the greater portion of which consists of imports of cotton and 
vrain. 


Yorkshire monopolizes the wool Leeds 


trade its 
as the chief centre, which it held since 1685 


Che seat of the worsted industry, Bradford, has risen since 1837 


retains 


importance has 





it proper to administer a strong reprimand to the magistrates of 
thie t who shared in the profits. Kingsley s Last Buccaneer is 
‘ ied from starving in the Spanish Main by ‘‘ the Bristol sail 
t lave track The disadvantage of its situation for trans 
‘ atlantic trade has led t Liverpool and Glasgow rising into 
rHE MANCHESTi 
premier importance yet Bristol still flourisies, with a population 
1 KM) Norw which rivalled Bristol in 1685, has fallen 
unk fa ntv town: while Hull has become a great 
t. witl f ing Continental and Baltic trade. The 
\ f ik Cardiff, and Neweastle at the beginning of 
the eon transformed into crowded hives of industry 
4 ' i. | , i ton which nearly equals that of London. 
| Viickllest ‘ t ipid rise to the family of Pease, the 
' f the Stockt nd Darlington Railway Barrow-in 
‘ ! " ! I I] ‘ na barren plain ot sand, has 
lew ' ! ipality, which returns to Parlia- 
ent member of its owl rhe great Yorkshire district of 
; ( t rowt f not tore than Ixty years, and im 
i t | ed a t f pix-iron of the whol 
Cotton and {| No industry has thu n more by the open 
; ther Industries. | iy DI ‘ s Canal than the cotton 
. ntres in Manchester. ‘The shortening of the old 
( 1» to hat by the ¢ nal t ther with thre 
n of ul } re tin f «del very trom 
i \ to B f montl t x weeks Phe 
i fa i ! ton ny transport to 


I HIP ¢ 


ANAL. 


from 60,000 to 221,000 inhabitants. Norwich has declined in 
The established in the Midlands by 
French refugees, still maintains the importance of Macclesticld, 
Coventry, and Derby. 


Consequence, silk trade, 


Belfast, the headquarte rs of the linen in 
the province of Ulster, from a small town has become a city with 
255,000 inhabitants. 

The ¢ lyde and the Lanarkshire coal beds have placed Glas w, 
in point of population, next to London. Where people still 
living remember vessels of shallow draught stranded in the mud 
of the Broomielaw, necessitating the crew and the passengers 
vetting out to push from behind, has arisen the great centre of 
the Atlantic shipping trade. In 1782 the total output of Scottish 
1,500 tons; but with the discover) 
ISO1L of the black-band ore, and the principle of the hot ist 
introduced i 


iron was not more than 


n 1828 by Neilson, the position of Glasgow w 


issured, The Royal Commission of Coal Supply in 1871 report 


the existence in the Clyde Valley of 200,000,000 tons of 
Within the century the population has grown from 66,000 t 
656,181. Dundee, which in the early years of the reign 


p 


‘ 


bered only 27.000 inhabitants, and obtained a member of 
ment in 1832, has thriven by the monopoly of the jute tra 
construction of the Tay and Forth Bridges has largely in 


the population, which now numbers 155,000. The rapid de 
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ment of trawling within ten years has made Aberdeen, through 
the the centre of that 
industry, Which formerly found in Hull and Grimsby its lead 


its favourable situation on coast, new 
ng ports. 


In Ire land, 


thei position. 


Dublin, Belfast, and Cork alone have maintained 
Limerick, as a port, is confined now to a limited 
The future of Ireland, the 


things remain an agricultural country, is still the 


rea, which must ever in 


nature of 
probl m ot 
legislation. Every year shows a steady decline in population. 
lhe old argument of John Bright and the Manchester men, that 
Galway enjoyed the finest natural water supply in the kingdom 
for mills and factories, but was obstructed only through the 
Irish lost 


through the fact that, in the industrial development of a country, 


nvincible bar of indolence, has much of its foree 


ailways, and proximity to the markets, play the chief part. 
rhe tendency of legislation during the reign has been, as we 
ve seen, entirely in the direction of freedom from restriction 


Tariffs 


have been revised, and bounties and protective duties have been 


In commercial history the same principle is manifested 
repealed, In 1815 the working-class paid per head about £10 
for the protection of native industries. Navigation laws greatly 
impeded commerce. Huskisson inaugurated the principles of 
to the extent of £4,000,000 
Peel reduced the duties on 750 articles, and repealed the Corn 
1846. 


to duties on inport ; 


free trade, and withdrew duties 


Laws in Only seven classes of articles now are subject 


in the days of Peel their number was 1,000 


The Outlook. \ The outlook on the future is fairly hopeful 


* We are assured that the number of payers 


of the income tax is steadily increasing ; wages have risen fifty 
Tea, 


consumed 


per cent. all over, and sixty per cent. in unskilled labour, 


ir, tobacco, and other articles, are more largely 


the masses. There has been a decrease of pauperism, and 
Building Societies. 
£100,000,000 ; 


he sum is, it is believed not to represent what might have 


nerease of Friendly and Deposits in 


ings banks have risen to nearly and, great 


en reached by increased thrift. Even Ireland shows a vreat 
inking balance on the safe side. The revenue of the Empire, 
United £100,000,000 


lhe population has increased by forty or fifty per cent., and 


lusive of the Kingdom itself, is over 
iis has taken place chiefly in the ranks of skilled artisans o1 
Abroad the revenue has risen, in our de- 
pendencies, from £4,000,000 to £16,000,000 in the course of the 


un. There has been no commensurate rise in prices, but the 


tory operatives. 


erse,. Foreign competition is declared by those least prone to 
The 


reased prosperity of other nations involves an increased ce 


iodie fits of panic and alarm not to be gaining upon us. 


din our markets. 
On the other hand, it 
of the 


toral, 


is not to be denied that every year thi 


country is becoming less agricultural and mor: 
This tendency is likely to go on, as only the very best 
can compete with the unexhausted fertility of the Colonial 
|, whose produce is brought to our doors at a much cheaper 
than it can be grown at home. Australian meat and Ameri 
und Canadian grain threaten already to bear hard upon the 
tish farmer. America will soon produce oats that must throw 
Scotch supply out of the market. Population increases at 
rate of 1,000 a day, and entails an increased demand for 
eat and bread. Only such produce as can least bear transport, 
is milk, butter, veal, lamb, hay, and straw, can compete at 
‘vantage. Poor clay soils must yield. 
Much may be done, by way of adjusting the balance, in setting 
land that is locked up by entail, and by cheapening its 
fer. Education in scientific agriculture is being fostered by 


The 
The evidence of the 


il colleges and lectureships in the universities Board 


\vriculture has been created in 1889. 
ensus establishes a steady drifting of the rural population 
great towns, and the depopulation of the counties, in order 
the cities. In 
een shillings a week are the wages of the agricultural classes ; 


Much 


ure the greater wages offered by England 


Scotland they are somewhat higher legislation for 
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that class is yet needed, which has been neglected owing to the 
preponderating intluence in Parliament of the towns 
and to the 


House of 


blocking of reform by the landed class and tl 


Lords. **Back to the land is the crv at present 


as back to Kant and to the 


early socialism of the Christi 
Church is the ery of philosophy and theology 
wluced on the 20th of Ap 

; Michael) Hicks-Beach, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, has shown a prosperou 
Our foreign trade has risen from 


At home, 


smoked more 


The Diamond | 
Jubilee Budget. | 


Phe Budge t 


ISo7 by Sit 


britres 


year 


£702,500,000 to £738 000,000 


trade has been no less satisfactory Phe nation ha 


, drunk more, earned 
letters, and paid more death duties 
£2,500,000 The National 
£H52,540,000 to 644,956,000 


lis Sixty Years Since, it is 


more, paid more income ta 
Phere 
Debt ha 


Turning te 


written more 
been a surplus of 
reduced from 
tale of that the 

Phen 


revenue, Was 


Sevan revere 


risen from £52,500,000 to £112,000,000 
three-fourths of the 
and 1, 


is raised on three articles 


eVventy one 


per cent,, ol whol raised ly 


Now 


drink, tea 


taxes on commodities, 


135 articles were taxable 


only forty-four per cent 
The wage earner of Is. in the 
irticles £2, 3s. 3d. in the 
I2s. 34d. The 


C7 38,.000,000 


tobacco. week paid on tae 


year ; the has fallen since te 


trade has 


sum 
foreign 
Ou 
at = £442,000,000. 

£240,000,000 Postage has in some cases fallen 
2hd. The the army 
£16,000,000 to £70,000, 000 


from £120 000,000 t 


LOO,000 000 


risen 


Imports were they now stand 


Exports have risen from £42,000,000 0 te 


from Ss. Gil. te 
cost of and the navy has asedl 
The National Debt is being 
wiped out by a rise in reduction from €2,000,000 to £7,000,000 


fallen CO34,000 in 


rere from 


annually 
rhe cost of the monarchy has from IS36 to 
{185,000 in TS06. 

Reforms promised include the tree delivery of telegrams within 


three miles of an oflice, and reduction of the 


rate to 3d. per mile 
reduced to ld 


rate to 


afterwards. Parcel postage is to be 


The 


half ounes 


per pound, 
up to the maximum of Is 
also fall from 24d 


ame 


foreign countries may 


to 2d. per Education in Seotland 
technical education in Lreland will receive the attention of 
yovernment 
Hopeful \ Two 
Octogenarians. | 
traced Mr. Gladstone entered public life as member of 
Newark, of the Duke of Neweastle, 
Macaulay in 1839 alluded to him as ‘a 


men W hose 


tended 


remain publie lite ha 


over the whole period which 


have 
Parliament for and nominee 


in IS8v,. youny man 
and of 


those 


of unblemished character, 
talents, the 


who follow, reluctantly and mutinously, a leader [Pes 


distinguished parliamentary 


rising hope of stern and unbending ‘Tories 


1] whose 
experience and cloquence are indispensable to them, but whose 
abhor.” He con 


suffer political 


cautious temper anc moderate opinions they 


cludes with a ** hope that he will not ivecations 
so entirely to engross him as to leave him no leisure for litera 
ture and philosophy.’ The other is the father of the House of 
s, the Right Hon. Charles Villier IS3D ha 
continuously represented Wolverhampton 


Common , Who since 


Another survivor from that period is Sit 


Alvernon West 


morals, 


improvements everywhere,” he says vith few exception Men 


and certainly their language, have improved ; exce e drinking has 
withdrawn in the society of 
filthy habit 
have been replaced by fresh air 
difficult to find 


good and useful wo ‘ yenne 


become unfashionable, and almost yentlenne 


null N 
and tub Ever 


Cigars and cigarettes have repla ed the of taking 


caps and stuffy four-poster 
body is clean ; and it would be 


tman or a woman in societ 


who is not engaved in some endeavour to help 
wked Charles Villiers h 
‘Int 


pretended 


others in the sorrow 
he compared the 
den days,’ he 
to be idles now every ye 
wl deal 


ind strugyles of life 


morals of his early 


answered, ‘everv vo 


ung man, if he was idle, pret is) und 


that meant a 


Such optimistic and cheerful judgments do not carry us far 


They are, at ke ast, some sign that the world is not vetting wors« 


in spite of pessimism with its periodical conundrum as to whether 


life is worth living. 
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oclalistic ideas that have lately arisen: yet as the perfect 
expression of one side of the truth that advance in the mas 
un be only secured through the inne! development of the 
ndividual, his teaching will survive as a tonic to regulate mue} 
of the political quackery which it was his aim to combat N 
ther writer of the age represents so well the unrest and stres 
of the people; without him the literature of the period won 
be as an army without its artillery. No one of his many work 
eems as yet on the shelf, while recent statistics have show: 
that, since its appearance in 1840, no book has sold in sux 
teady numbers as his //eroes and Hero Worship, which to th 
eneral reader will pre sent best the salient features of his t« 
ng. Much of the Pentecostal power of the man has no doubt 
heen absorbed by his contemporaries, but no one in his day has 


the influence, marked no less in its quantity than 


exercised 


its quality, of this nineteenth-century man of letters in the guise 


# an old Hebrew prophet. 

It Carlyle is the fitting representative of the restless tendencies 
of the age, no one can so well be selected to present its optimisn 
und its advance upon the industrial and social side as Macaulay 


lhe two men were fully conscious of their divergent spirit 


Flow on, thou shining rivet growled the older writer in the 
words of the ong ** Read the last volume of Macaulay he 
iid to an invalid, ‘for any other new novel ‘* As to Carlyle, 


uid the other to the editor of the Edinburgh Review, ** he might 


as well write in Irving’s unknown tongue at once. Indeed the 
Lwo men were perfect specimens of contra Lead typ of intellect, 
he ubjective and the ol jective, and each within his own lines 
was complete It has been said that, in the mere eagerness te 


lescribe, Macaulay misses the central fact, the explanation of its 


Cause He works from the outside, an 


| betrays no mental in- 
quisitiveness to see the wheels go round Let the reader contrast 
the famous pictures each in its way a m sterprect the death 


wd of Charles the Second with Carlyle’s similar scene in the 
Krench Revolution at the death of Louis the Fifteenth lhe 
former dwells to perfection on every external and descriptive 
feature the model of reporting ; the other dramatizes the scene 
conceiving it through the medium of impressions produced on the 
rious classes in Paris Yet it is ungracious to dwell on the 
lefects of one who has done so much, and whose chief offence 


that he viewed history as a subject of human interest, and creates 


the ‘* reader with his feet on the fender,” and supplied him witl 

is thought re uly mace lhe father in a measure of the jou 
nalistic style—cheery, buoyant, and ** eupepti as his dyspept 
rival would have styled him—he betrays all through life no sense 
of hesitancy, doubt, or distrust, like Carlyle. He is deficient in 


ntellectual inquisitiveness ; his interest Is in the development « 
the narrative, the currents and under-currents of which he 
indles as no other writer has ever done, and not in the ment 


trugvle of the actors. Nine-tenths of the information about 


reat movements in our history the average man owes t 

vritings of Macaulay, whose lhe ilthy und honest aim w t 
litfuse sound constitutional knowledge, and whose expost Oo 
Laud and Stratford is the natural outcome of the statesman that 


wly made his mark in the debates on the Reform bill. The 
Essays of M veaulay have been declared by John Morley, in then 
uly republished form, to have been found in the remotest 
huts of the Far West with the novels of Dickens, himself also 
one of the most cheerful and buoyant of writers. ‘Two ext ts 
from Carlyle and Macaulay will focus the contrasted spi 


he Victorian ave 


Two men | honour, and no third First, the toilworn craftsman that 
irth-made implement laboriously conquers the earth, and makes het s 
Venerable to me is the hard hand; crooked, coarse, wherein, notwit! 
1cunnin t ‘ efeasibl I i i ceptr f this 4 
t t rt ad fa ‘ wi ! nned 1, wit 
for { * the fa f mar ke o ! t 
a for thy rudenes le mn be we must pity as well as ‘ 
lardly-entreated brother I is was tl wck so bent, for us 
sight ind fingers & i rmed ert I ! ript 
t ! A l ' r atte \ rt rrea I thee t 
ated fort t was! e unfolded ; ¢ rusted must it stand \ 
thesions and deface ts of ! 1 thy body, like thy s 
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now freedom. Yet toil on, toil on: thew art in thy dut ‘ ot receive an ancient Briton. It is as one reads about 
‘ t« her indisp. ible t ] } 
na for the altogether I ra ud one contemplates the wild ways, the barbarous feast 
he cheery, buovant Macaulay knows nothing of this side of pastimes of the men of that ae Locvkhart thougl 
the great services of Sir Walter Seott to his 
fluence in repressing the revolutionary tendencies 
s now the fashion to } e the wold ve of Ei nad times whe | 
; ‘p* . : but the historian of literature will: 
vere destit f want of w h would ra 
, 
lern footman, when farmers and shopkeepers breakfasted aves the of the moral tone eflected by the chief of all noveli 
cht of which would raise a riot in a modern workhouse, when to have a not,” said his grand-aunt, Mrs. Keith of Ravelstom 
shirt once a week was a privilege reserved for the higher f gentry very odd thing that I, an old woman of eighty and 
en died f ‘ the purest count: 1an thev now dis th mox , ’ 
men died faster in the } intry air than they N { ting alone, feel myself ashamed to read a book whiel 
itial lanes of our towns, and when men died faster in the s of il 11 } ] } 1 ] 
RD tet ss lie lle ia * Orleans \W , , ye vo, nave rmard read aloud for the amusement otf 
onsisting of the first and most creditable society in 


the peasant of Dorsetshire may think himself ! paid , 
in > «fj to i i 
s. a week: that the carpenter at Greenwich may rece , ine Dickens: isheon | If we are t k ‘ \ 
iring men may be as i to dine without meat as tl the Wane? ) librarians of public institut 
read ; that sanitary yx id medical discover ded ive to believe that the ove! of Dicker ure 
dicgeaats Cars tO the average len of humat ue; t ie holed on the peopl Ther could, nm view of the 
und luxuries, which ar ow unknow or coutined to a : 4 
whom he is threatened, be no eater 1 fortune 
reach of ever 1 und thrift working 
Dickens has no pretence to the literary and boul 
Historical } In nothing has the historica ool of the of Seott. there is vet no more typically English 
Pp . ‘ a . : . " 
rrogress. } nineteenth century be more « hen r reator of Micawber, Little Emly, and Mh 
in its accuracy, and in the presentation t enerali fertility and interest. he alone of the masters in 
uid induetions founded on a mass of carefully ranged have a monument uch a ulorn Princes Street 
fted materials, Robertson and Hume w te tol ! mu town of the Seottish iovelist No ma 
without seeing th places they described Carlyl middle-lower cla o ociety, their tr | orrow i 
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4, the territi 
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country was his in 


of his time 


ier dwell on the purification 


st Is it 





sin thei 
with 
If Charl 

qualities 
writer than 
Cramp; for 
fiction could 
tothe "to 
n knew the 


tel tr rles, 





ourteen years on his frederick the Great, and visited is Dickens did, and by no other el can he be fully appreci 
ene and battlefield connected with his sul Froude ited. Tis faults of taste, his limitation of horizon, and mannerism 
much in the Spanish archive it Simancas Macaulay n style are obvious, te ther with the forced sentiment and the 
t twe ys ji Londonderry, penetratedtinto every love of the sentimental which, marks as they are of the class he 
lled upon. every nhabitant who wa wequainted i ] dand which uppreciates him, deface his best worl Porhaps 
tion; he drove through the streets, sketched a grom the very tues that won him hi reat popularity may prove 
| four times round the walls of the city f which | Wi the sourte of neglect nh ou aay Look here md evel 
what Thucydides had done for Plata. Phe historia Thackeray in the P h office, moved to tears by the death of 
he eighteenth century were more careful of their style little Paul Dombey ; who can stand against that Vet, after 
heir facts they were beset by what was illed the ill deductions, it Is IMNpe ible t« overestimate tlhe moral 
f history. Only the work of Gibbon reaches out of it nfluence of this writer on the public, and the native force and 
to confront, in all respects, the best writ of our day oviginal genius of Charles Dicke: Sound in every particle of 
tory of the untl ha been taken up ! ‘ I ea the moral law e ha hown hoy t be elevatu with t boring 
Ciairdner, Freeman, Froude, J. R. Green, and many other lidaecti Inter ting without perpet 1 we rrenee to the pro 
tate papers and documents, disclosed by Royal Commission blem-novel, the novel with a pur] t} tud f women 
« Master of the Rolls, involve the historian of the Victorian with a past, and the annals of the divorce urt, W h, throug) 
no slight ditt ulty - the ideals which have been established he all perva ling influence of ienee, have mfected the thetion 
racy and exhaustive treatment must lead to the worker f the day I think of one tid his only rival in his day 
himself to a special corner of the vine ! while | who live union u und | I teful for the innocent 
will overburden his style. If Macaulay was right in laughter and the sweet, unsullied pave which the author of 
ig that in general tragedy was corrupted by eloquence Dai Cop) held gives to my childre 
medy by wit. history has largely in our days been cor 
1y the undue element of biography and psycholo * Thackeray. The | In the quantity of work by which he ay 
e historian now work Not till tl reat ma of Short Story. peals to the public, that riy Phacl ) 
phy in which the reign has been rich lrevelyan Vu conspicuously inferior to Dickens Dickens i ead in all 
( oe “yy Stonlay 1) ad hes heen cos is novels; much of Thackeray output was dissipated a 
SGP eer un we again see the appeara oi il navazine work and papers that, even in thei lected form 
Ser itn Casivin anil Macauhs will hardly rank as literature In quality, in hi reat novel 
la “wu hu r. Lismo d, Th ] ai }? d rel I’) 
: , 1 In no tield h the moral advance of the Vewcomes—he need fear no comparison with the earlier writer 
e of Fiction. , 3 , 
country been so truly shown as in th while as a master of style he is much hi uperior Phe til 
of its fiction, which indicates the moral attitude of ; of his work, lke that of Seott, tend onsiderably to lint 
| in a truer way than any other form of literature lo its appreciation to the educated lisse and to men hie 
the condition of the people at a period, it not to the eynicism of Thackeray, which lies on the surface more thar 
ns or the poets that we shall go; the one class of the actual nature of the writer, has been found to impair tu 
has to deal with actors who may be immeasurably above popularity with women, who find in the sentiment and the 
ww the mass of their fellow-men, while the poets will emotional qualities of Dickens the novelist of their sex hae 
bly be in advance of them. But fiction, like caricature novels of George Eliot seem hardly to be retaming their ploce 
re its aim must be largely true, and deal with circum while an increasing imterest attaches to the work of Charlotte 
Which readers will be able to recognize without difficulty Bront« in interest which in some quarters almost approache 
treated with substantial accuracy. The age of Anne and the tone of a cult, based, however, on extrinsic and psycho 
ly Georges is mirrored in the novels of Fielding and logical qualities rather than on any abiding element The 
ind ** we can’t tell, ivs Thackeray, “‘ you would not Victorian ne lists have almost of recent years taken the place 
told the whole truth regarding those men and manne of the p it and the pre n the didactic and purposetul tone 
no more sufler in a British drawin mn, under the which they adopt Religion, politi ocial questions, have all 
(ueen Victoria, a fine gentleman or fine lady of (Jueen heen pressed by novelists into the service of fietion top whieh 
r hear what they heard and w, than you would vere tally and deliberately nored by earlier artists, to the 




















ract t ’ ‘ have not 
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‘ ‘ P j ‘ te ippl for a tink 
+} ‘ } ? I t tual adram-trinkit 
' ‘ the field t wi ers In onyX and ename! 
phir ‘ } i the iu ‘ reterence to the 
‘ enture ! ro. ‘ 
Poetry jl \ n era has not been 
Tennyson mportant perhaps either of the 
Browning, et« , two A tf our literat 
The ‘ ee t! ‘ nit 
It t t ( ( or tie vuppearance 
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role, t 1 | ( j ul Bride of Abyd \ 
on t te ! tt tiv nt is not the best « 
lee pest 1 noof the \ certain tunetul cloudiness and 
a leve ‘ ‘ re I ‘ oO rendered him the most 
pop , { t the + ‘ ‘ ! pite of the preponder 
stings « t hen er Yet no poet of our day | 
, f the staple of evervda 
hin thin texq tely beat out. Hi 
. net pref he splendour that 
fu | ‘ 1 tom tory, ind ti 
me is that f i ‘ lord people, from which the 
> 1 | erety are i earetTully 
, } ‘ } tv ount fTrom thre 
rpaagre { { ’ , 3 i The literary 
vstorm { ! the poet of reaction unnel the 
‘ ' ! Sse from whom political 
mow ’ ‘ ‘ ft then wk ol yinpathy, 
, le ; ‘ | t whef of John Morley 
i ‘ \\ net f the re y pa 
Vet t f we in his 7 
V ' \ il piece ust stamp him as one fully 
entit { ink wit hie ! ters of song Only the 
ivl I's | Xenophon und not the 
reat | of | | marched down throug! 
saat { now led of posterit The ume analogy wil 
, { \rt i und life is short 
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The present poet-laureate, Alfred Austin, is the least di bee 


hed of those who have worn the lau 


His many industrious volumes have not ¢ 


the day by a verse or L quotation Nor 


unl early promise of Mr. Swinburne in 1] 
1S65) been maintained in his later work 
of style, cloudy conceptions, and mere | 
pictorial power have marred much of 
doubtedly ‘‘mighty-mouthed inventor of 


ves and a tendency to repeat hims¢ 


iN 


el for the last century we 

nriched the thought « "V 
ive the great power 

is Afalanta ita yu 

Luxurious exuberance fk 
ishness of verbal ar 


e verse of this 
urmonies ;” while mor 


lf, with the formati ne 


# a school that copied the gait of the master with nothing of ] tio 


tride, have rendered him unpopulat Wi 


} 


shall have to swallow 


t vooud deal of the merely simple and obvious betore a new Life 


in be infused into the dead leaves of our 


poetry. Of the fever 


und fret of the day, the restlessnes ud belatedness of tl Bisho} 
modern world, Clough has been singled out by many critics wit 

ie t est expone nt Yet Clo vii 18 not ( ul: he lacks t 

mplicity that has ever been the note of the greatest sing: 

The poet, indeed, should act like the miner's safety-lamp, a ‘N 
consume his own smoke and hide from his readers the feelin 


eflort and the too obvious yo-heave-hoing before he ean st 


uader full sail In 1843 Hood published The Song of ti fir 


Shirt, in which there is more flavour of 
pressure ol the day than in many volume 
people the most popular singer has bee 
fellow Without being either an artist 
yet fultilled in a most valuable way the 


missionary of humanity, appealin t 
] 


classes by a subdued note whos pert 


have led many to the unjust belief t 


the troubled indust: 


lo the mass of tl 


the American Long y kh 
o i thinker, he h \ 
function of ‘**the city ul 
the most diverse f rev 
ection and simplicit loct 


it Longfellow is tl 


ml weak By his Krangeline and Miles Standish, t The 
descendant on both sides of the old Puritan stock of tl Cr 
Vayjflower has created an interest in the Greater Britair In IS 
beyond seas, and acted as pioneer of the language and the | 
literature in the educational machinery of the colonies and d t 
pendencies of the empire 

Philosophy : j Philosophy has not outrun the older master 

Hamilton, Mill, yet the names of Hamilton, Mill, and 

Spencer. Spencer would redeem any age from 


charge of barrenness Carlyle, in one of his firmly-etel 

portraits, describes the occupant of the Logic Chair in Edinb ! 
University as possessing “a pair of ft hbeautifullest, kindly H 
heaming, hazel eyes, well open, and every now and then witl pract 
t lambency of smiling fire in them, which I always remember H 

if with trust and gratitude, finely social and human in walks ») 
nterviews. By lucid questioning you could get lucidity fi I 
him on any topic ‘*No one could say that life was not great 

unl worth living,” was the remark of one of his old pupils to t K 
present writer, ‘‘ who has ever for a day listened to the teaching 

or looked in the noble face of Sir William Hamilton.” No les 

wide has been in England, at least with the masses, the influence 

of John Stuart Mills Log 1843) and Political Eeonomy. **' \t 
best book in my library,” said the historian Grote, ‘‘is J 


Mill's Ley Nine-tenths of what, the 


vreat body of the peo} 


knows of these sciences have been, consciously or otherwis« 


drawn from these book By Herbert 


trine of evolution has been extended 


mental and political philosophy he 


Spence the great 


through every fie 


late novelist, R ! 


Stevenson, declares ‘‘ there is no more persuasive rabbi 


the author of Social Statics, Pi 


i Sociology, The Ma 


ersus the State, and many other works But a philosop! 


whose system is adapted to the dominant 
hour builds in shifting sands. Much of t 


] 
‘ ] 


iw centra 


; 


idea and theory o 


he criticism directed t 


position has shaken its stability, and the transfer 


ft the argument tron the sphere ot physi il to mental SCICI 


largely attended with doubt 


The Oxford \ While great changes 
Movement. | effected in the spl 


philosophy, it could not be ex pected th 


have thus been ray 


eres of literature 


it religion would | 
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untouched. Of recent years the been 


“The Oxford foot 
‘set of idiots in Oriel,” as Lockhart grutily described 


public have 


with books on Movement,” set on 


It was, and has largely remained, a purely clerical or 
Into 


7) 
s Chi 


movement, fostered by the publication in 1827 


istian Year, and his sermon in 1833 before the 
** National Hitherto the 
people in England had regarded their church as_ the 
of the took at a distinetly 
start from the days of Henry the Eighth and the Revolu 
of 1688. Now the belief was inculeated that 


sity, upon Apostasy.” mass 


Reformation, which least 
the Church 


‘ngland was the church of Augustine and of Anselm, and 
f the early ante-Nicene fathers, whose unanimity on the 
had 
» Bull (1634-1709) to prove, but not, according to Hallam 
The of Newman's 7'racts 


limes formulated the essential shibboleth of the party 


ne of the divinity of the Son it been the task ot 


either cogency or success. hirst 


wtrine of apostolical succession ;: while in the famous 
90” he tried to prove that the Thirty nine Articles of the 
hurch could be understood in a sense to cover every doctrine 
und position of the Church of Rome. His interpretation having 
finally managed not to convince the interpreter, he seceded to 
Roman Catholic Church, followed by a considerable section 
followers. Within his early lines the work was continued 
Keble, Pusey, Wilberforce, and others ; while the Broad 
h party produced Whately, Maurice, Kingsley, Jowett, 
Dean Stanley. ‘It is because I so earnestly desire the 
Said Dr. Arnold, ‘that 1 the 


ne of the pri sthood.” 


of the chureh,” abhor 


late about the 


Criticism ” of the 


¥ Much has been heard of 

** Higher 
In ISG0 was issued the famous Hssays and Reviews that shook 
paper 


In 1863-64 Colenso 


The Higher 
Criticism, j Scriptures, 


English Church, and in which the first was written 
present Archbishop of Canterbury. 
d his Commentary on the Pentateuch, in which he ven- 
that the 
to the authorship of Moses were in reality much later 
and that 


the 


» demonstrate books which were before as 


their contents were in a considerable 
the Hebrew 
The Pentateuch he maintained was mosaic, not 
The SoG the 
Professor Seeley. But the rise of the movement 


issues and importance was brought about by the series 


origin, 
and 
Mosaic 
remarkable Lece 


coloured by condition of nation 


iture. vear witnessed 


into 
on Biblical questions which the late Professor W. R. 
to the Hn 


in which 


\berdeen contributed cyclopadia Britannica, 


with a paper on ‘‘ Canticles,” the results of 
urs of Continental scholars such as Ewaid, Wellhausen, 
nen were for the first time made intelligible to readers 
ountry, and advanced as more or less established by 
The greater advance of Hebrew 
he field of battle. 


Revision Committee,” we have heard one of the professor’s 


ind historical research. 
p in the north for some time made it 


on that body declare, ‘‘ little or nothing could be done 
the assistance of the Seotch contingent 5 the bishops 
» Hebrew, and in many cases were mere figure-heads only 
tual work had to be done.” 
become public 


Since then, many of the 
the 
ind the central doctrine has been gene rally accepted 
ses that the a book, but 
hibiting the 


s advocated have property of 


Bible is not a collection of 


Divine will ‘*by divers portions and in 


nners,” in which a gradual and progressive revelation 
through the centuries. The 


“the books ” 


ud is yet being given 
its very derivation implies as much 
in essential unity of spirit with the greatest diversity 
contends for the Old Testament being 
as the New, or for 
ng in depth equivalent to the Gospels In 


No one now 
Chronicles and 
other 


the same in value 


doctrine of evolution, the great focus of thought ind 
entury, has been applied to theology and the inter- 


t Scripture, 
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Victorian age has not equalled the 


Science: the 
Botany, Surgery, 
Geology, 
Geography, 
Physics. 


Elizabethan in the drama or the Augustan 


age of Anne in mere concentration of 


critical energies, it has far surpassed all 
brilliancy of its 


has the 


other epochs in the 


scientific discoveries. So wide and far 
the decade 


carrying out into applications and details the 


rene hin 
fully 


yreat 


pre 
that 


ress been, next will be occupied in 


general 


No book 
thought as the Oriw 
ISso0 The 


ceeds from four cardinal principles. He 


tions in which the reign has been so rich has been 


so influential in all 
or Sp Cr 


departments of 
theory 
that no 
that the offspring 
that of 


s, published by Darwin in pre 


believes two 


plants or animals are exactly alike inherit 


the pec uliarities of the parents ; those born only a few 


reach maturity; that the survivors have so survived through 


their superior capacity in the struggle for existence In every 
branch of science its influence has been marked ; the old doetrins 
of the distribution by species and by varieties is now given up 
differences in some cases having been produced by the direct 
action of man. Biology now arranges animals by the principle 


of community of descent, whales being no more classed with 


fishes, nor bats with birds, in spite of their external similarity 
The same framework of bones in the human arm, in the wing of 
the bat, and the fin of a 


in the neck of 


porpoise ; the same number of vertebra 


an elephant and in that of a giraffe —these are 


things which the naturalist now, by the Darwinian theory, 


dwells on as marks of atlinity, to the wellnigh entire exclusion 
of external similarity 
IS5SY disbelieved in- the 


Atlant: The 


migration of plants in latitude from north to south can sufli 


Geographical botany, too, has since 


existence of a submerged southern continent 
ciently account for the features of plant distribution without any 
such hypothesis as a lost continent to explain the floral simi 
larities of Africa 


Surgery and medicine have been in a few years revolutionized 


Australia, and America 


by the adoption of the antiseptic treatment. An infusion of hay, 


when exposed to the air, shows «a mass of living forms which 


come only from the contact of the infusion with floating germs in 


the air. If these germs can be excluded, there will be no pro 


duction of life. Putrefaction having been shown to result from 


the presence of micros opie organisms, & most important deduc 


tion was made by Sir Joseph Lister. In compound fractures the 
through the 
The 


yverms, and operation 


skin breaks, the air reaches the wound, and action 


of these germs in the air putrefaction ensues. 
kills the 
before deemed impossible have since been successfully performed 


tablished 


various functions, so that in epilepsy a portion of the skull ean 


rreab surgeon 


has shown that carbolic action 


In the brain, researches have « the localization of it 


be skilfully removed and the disease contined to a certain area 
Modern the se «of 
anwstheties. As early as 1800, Sir Humphrey Davy had exper 


medicine owes much of its advance to 
mented with nitrous oxide, and suggested that, as that substance: 
was capable of destroying pain, it might probably be used with 
advantage in surgical operations, In the year preceding the 
accession of the Queen, Sir James Simpson had propounded the 
question whether nothing could be done to render the patient 
unconscious under pain, without interfering with the action of 
the natural functions, producing a suspension of sensation and 
voluntary motion while respiration and the action of the heart 
were continued. Faraday had shown that the inhalation of the 
vapour of sulphuric ether produced on the nervous system effect 
similar to those 

Finally, in 1847, 
made, and its use extended to all 
the 


actionary people, who saw in the new discovery an attempted 


resulting from the vapour of nitrous oxide ya 
the discovery by “Simpson of chloroform w 


branches of medical practice 


though not without strongest protest of ignorant and re 


violation of the curse pronounced on man in the garden of Eden 
In the Crimea, the Italian campaigns, the Austro Prussian Was 
means of thousands of 


its introduction was the saving 


In the American War, 120,000 cases were treated by the 


many 
lives. 
wrot« 


upplic ation of chloroform. ‘* You will be please d to hear, 
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leaving a track behind, through the darkening of the su 





0 
is somewhat onsoling to retlect that for this « ilamity we ‘ 
have to wait till the expiry of some seventeen million 
Posterity must really look to itself, and see if within th g 
me the resources of science and of ¢ vilization cannot cope 
the problen 
In physi the principle known as the conservation of « y 
uw been establ hed my the WOrTk »t Joul Helmholt I Suez 
Phomson In mathemati Protessors Sylvester, Clerk Ma | 
vell, Clitford, Cavley, and others have extended the bow ‘ 
of that branch of knowledge to points realized as yet only 
few, though the doctrine of detern ints has filtered down ft 
the higher reaches to the elementary text-books of algel ] 
1S56 Bessemer demonstrated how iron and steel could be pr 
duced by forcing currents of atmospheric air through fl 1 
metal without the ntermediate stage of puddling iro 
onvertin it by ementation Into stee Siemens 8 rege! 
furnace converts the pig and iron o1 nto steel directly \\ 
vorth, by compressin fluid stee produced it in the 
perfect density and strength of which it is capabl Na 
timer ha reduce metallurgy to I ulm t exact § 
hich production ind precision of have been proport te 
The Electric ) The electric telegraph is tl onl or 
relegraph. } f the mechar ul genit of Sir W 
Cooke and the scientific knowledge of Professor Whi 
i On taking out the patent, the first experime! 
made on lines laid down from E on Square terminus to Car 
den Town on the North-Western R ilway. ‘A 1 sp 
word ad Wheatston | felt he maunituck t 
nvention, now proved to be practicable beyond « ivil a 
ule The tele rapt which had been erected by the railwa 
or by private compan were purchase lL in 1870, in 
he controlled by tl post ollice authorities The exter 1" 
tue invention Irom land to sea wa ! wurated by tle ! 
between Gosport nd Portsmoutl mi one of thirty 
was laid in 1850 between Dover and Calais, the first messag 
l hed alon Dell tire tik i) Napo ni 7 j 
December 2, IS51. Six yeal iter Was started a comp 
the Atlanti ible The cable having si ippea inother 
by the Great Lastern in 1865 nd this having proved 
the operation wa completed iceessfully 1 the followi: 
’ = he telephone of Bell w exhibit t : 
The Telephone. Centennial Exhibition of Philadelphia 
ISTO By this i ! nvention th is of the t 
vhich have to be translated before they can be und 
the operat we replaced by the voe | sounds, so t 
entity of the speaker can be re Lized \ small 1 
provided, witl oil of wire fixed round it nel a thin 
ni nt. whicl made to vibrate by the action of the 
the other end the electri current produces a change in the 
net. whi es corresponding vibrations in the plat 
voice at the one end is converted into electricity ; at 
electricity is reconverted to vol Phe phonograph Kdis 
ven the human voice upon a thin slip of me 


preserve ‘ 
vlinder of wax, trom which at any time the voice can 
The ordinary correspondence by pen and pape 


largely uperseded by these discoveric The invent 


spectroscop has been already utilized in the Bessemer 


i into steel Phe heat of that process Is nD 


tense. and the mistake of a few moments is vital; | 


new appliance the disappearance of the lines of carl 
pectrum can be detected beyond all possibility of e1 
r ntyven ray we already been used to trace the le 
jsezase 


Weapons of | Naval architecture of late has re \ 
War. | ironcl s the wooden W alls of N > M 


, wi 
precise is the action of modern gun that a asc I 
! 
Ibs. weight of iron can be regulated for tive mile . 
, g g 
smooth-t elled n ket of the Napoleonk day WV 
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4) yards and its inability to regulate the line of the missile, 
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t in the Peninsular campaigns only ope shot in six hundred 


dered to have taken effect 


Henry and Lee-Metford rifles, 


alter the warfare of the future. 


} 
Smokeless 


has been superseded by the 


powder will 


The \ The cutting of the Suez Canal has very 
»z Canal. J strongly atlected the commercial position 

in. For long it met with the keenest opposition in 
nintry, under the 


unnatural conviction 
e alteration of the 
trade route, and its 
tion by French in 
would lead to the 
power of Marseilles 
her Mediterranean 

Palmerston wits 
tel in his oppos 
1y the opinion of 
Stephenson as to 
sibility as a com 
speculation. But 
perience of Stephen 
1 been acquired in 
ll of engineering, 
he project which 
nded itself to him 
railway across the 


\fter 


La sseps to this 


several 


vy, and much oppo- 
share lists wer 
and allocation 

to the several Eure 

The Fren 

was raised by 

to the 


Soldiers, to be re- 


wers., 
humble 
m ‘‘these English’ 


Albion,’ 


“tor the honout 


verfidious 


e,” embarked their 
in a scheme that 
| to withdraw to 
unl nation” the 
ial supremacy of 
i. At last, in 1869, 
Canal was opened 
emonies ¢ xtending 
ee days. In 1875 
belonging to the 
were purchased 
m for £4,000,000 
by Disraeli, and 
ponderating voice 
mtrol of the great unde 


\bout seventy-five per 


he Canal is British, Germany being ne 


| a half per cent. The Panama 


rtaking was t 


} 


cent, of the 


hus 


bona 


xt with a paltry 


mal, which had been 


by the genius of the Scotsman, William Patterson, who 


the Bank of England and embarked his country on the 


heme, 


wrecked by the mismanagement of French 


11ers, 


ent and 
/ progress. 
vards \ reject It, 


Serene. The ancient 


thinkers were 


thu 


after being undertaken by Lesseps in his old age 


ontractors 


The ancients had no conception of the idea of 
They did not even consciously 


since they never entertained it. 


ul iously 


iate the idea of stability of the present with any out 
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wk which they directed upon the future. They paid much 


attention to the constitution of Sparta, which, however reaction 


! 


p 








" 


ry and retrograde it appeared to Plato and to Aristotle, vet 


xercised a singular fascination over the minds of these great 
ven by the spectacle of unbroken descent which its constitution 
ppeared to present The same thing has appeared in the specu 
itions of Hume and Gibbon, who, by their failure to grasp the 
eculiarly Christian idea of progress, were led to an undue 
vard for stagnation and permanence in political events They 
lacked the itlook on the 
future the feeling of the 
Lo dawn 
Ot course 16 1s open to 
question = the rea 
te 1 the crentitic val 


vance of the Victoria rue 


Has it altered one particle 
ft ecaloguc lias it 
mlded \ new omg unl 
ment Has it ened on 
deepened Lite moral r 

msthility of man Is 


not man in his destiny 


uiknown and inscrutable 
ever alike the Silda 
and unchangeable being 
to-day that he was thou 
nel of year wo He 
is face to face now with 
the same problems, mental 


nd moral, which perplexed 
uncestors in the Leon 

in Which, under very 

htly altered conditions, 
trugele for existence 
went on which 1s now set 
forth as the latest utter 
ience and philo 
yypohy It seems the same 
old pack of cards which 1 
lealt to man; the faces 
le iit urs chanyed There 


ulation 


is much in such sp 
that should give pause to 
tiv buoyant and heery 
optimist who regards ma 


terial advance alone 





as a 
lun ot progre . Phe 
wheel, then, again cons 
full eyele, and we revert 
once more to the entral 

es doctrine of Carlyle, who im 


turn borrowed it from the 
WAR. Bible, that the advance of 
the race 1s possible only 


through the moral clevation and progress of the individual 


— oo -— 


EDUCATION DURING THE QUEEN’S 
REIGN. 


luk future historian of the Victorian era will do but secant 


justice to his subject hould he fail to devote a large pro 


portion of his annals to the march of events educational, for 


many ponderous tomes will be required to contain the record of 
changes in 


the multitudinous movements brought about by 


opinions touching the still vexed question of popular education 


even outline, within 


How vain, then, must be the attempt li 


the narrow compass of a magazine article 


educational 


the history of the 


development of practices and politi 
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y Minute of August 30th, 1833. — This landmark 


Of popular ¢ | 
Prior to thi public benevolence 


nment, pern tted to monopolize the 


of the youn vernment having no part on 
In ISS t T wumour, «a Treasury 
m wa oneeded, to regulate which 
mitilyate Che minute ruled (1) that 


uid of local effort in respect 


pparat ind stall did not come 

2) not more than one-half the cost of the 
om this grant; (3) the applications for aid 
the National Society and ry the British 
Society And here one would fain digress 
nt of the foundation of these two 

ter ‘ popular educ ition owes so much 


ber both plea mt and protitabl to trace 
the former society and Andrew Bell of 


unl that between the latter und Joseph 


Monitorial System But in this, as in many 
nexorably cries forbear. We therefore 
referrir our readers to the sketches of 


7 eftormer that huve ilready appeared 


PracricaAt TRACHEI (4) Preference wa 
T from large cities and towns in which 
in the erection of schools was most 
iflaa ntinued until IS39. 
Lords.’ rhe administration of the 


Treasury was really vested in the 


named, there being no government ove 


ment responsibility Such a condition of 


iently ludicrous to furnish a Gilbert 
“ ry COMME opera When, therefore, 
nend of the Treasury as England's 
we are mainly surprised that the change 


ted, and that we should have waited 


tion of a body to be held responsible for 
tion as existed in the England of the 

lony reign \ Committee of the Privy 
yr late education grants and, in a less 
f | t inal he of this committee wa 


| President of the Privy Council, the real 
nu the Vice-President of the Privy Council 


\\ IS30) reached the munificent total of 


ons regulating its dispensation being those 


Treasury minute of August 30th, 1835 


‘ of the new committee were sufliciently 
" t special mention even in this impertect 
The Minute of the Committee of Council. —Thi 
3 ISSO, amd had for it rim and object the 
nt of £10,000 that had been voted four 
rection of normal or model schools wherein 
rm of the training college as to-day existing. 
| that the uit should be equally divided 
‘ t Society and the British and Foreign School 
‘ the first beginnings of the inspection of 
thi une first minute, which claimed 

i ; . 
| mdition under which alone aid could 
ements for the appointment of the 
that school inspection dates from 1839 
' | not be reminded that these inspectors were 
t ination bye that of the schools under 
The Minute of November 22nd, 1843, marks another small 
tep or permitted the rant to be expended im the 
Iwellings, and in the purchase of school 
byypan il But mi more far-reaching in its 

srovision 


ter 





Birth « 


Teacher. —This outcome of Joseph Lancas 


m was set forth in the minute of August 


IL TEACHER 


25th, 1846, and more fully in that of December 21st, 1846. 
peculiarly English product# were to be apprenticed to th 
teachers of well equipped schools in the proportion of 
every twenty-five pupils, five years being the period of a; 
ticeship, during which time, provided the progress of th } 


eacher, as shown by the yearly examination, ete., wa 

factory, the apprentice received from the government remuner 
tion at the rate of £10 per annum for the first, with an inc: 

of £2, 10s. for each succeeding year In addition, the ! 
ment paid to the head-teacher ‘‘the sum of £5 for one, of Lo) fe 
two, of £12 for three pupil teachers, and £3 per annum for ea 
ulditional apprentice.” Queen's Scholars were also called int 
being by these famous minutes of 1846 Those apprentice 
passed the scholarship examination received an exhibit 
£20 or £25, tenable at one or other of the training colleges 


period of training was one, two, or three years, and for ¢ 


successful student the college was credited with £20 for 


first, £25 for the second, and £30 for the third year of trai 


Furthermore, those trained tea hers, at the expiration ot 


traininy, received direct trom the yovernment an annual sul 


i 


varying from £20 to £25, according to the duration of their tin 


of training In this connection one would like to refer to D 


Stow and his training system, but again we are prevented f 
doing more than referring the reader to the article on David St 
that appeared in our ** Modern Educational Reformers ” colu 


Pensions were specifically promised to teachers incapable throt 
age or infirmity of carrying on their work. The ‘* untrain 
teacher was also a product of this period, for in 1847 a broad 
sheet was issued broadcast inviting all and sundry to qualify { 
‘certificate money,” which was to be allocated in sums varying 
from £10 to £20 per annum according to the class of certiti 
yained on examination. The result was phenomenal, for, by 185 
25 training colleges were open, 6,000 pupil teachers were appre 
ticed, 1,100 certificates had been issued, the grant had risen t 
£160,000 per annum, and nearly 4,000 schools had arisen f 
which the state had paid £400,000 in response to a local 
bution of £600,000 

The Minute of April 2nd, 1853, was also epoch -making in it 
character, for under it the schools of rural districts and sma 
towns (namely, with a population not exceeding 5,000) could clai 
a capitation grant as follows :—For schools of fifty the grant w 
Os. 1n boy s’ schools and 5s. in girls’ schools ; above fifty and les 
than one hundred, 5s. and 4s. respectively ; above one hundt 


the amounts were 4s. and 3s. This capitation grant was by 


minute of the following January extended to urban schools. | 


is to be well remarked, however, that the principle of not! 


for nothing, as laid out in the Treasury minute of 1833, 
still strictly adhered to, so that the amount of capitation g 
actually paid depended upon the amount raised locally, upor 
tee charged, upon the salary of the certificated head -teache 
as well as upon the results of the examinations. Then come 
the change to which everybody who is acquainted with 
slough of despond throngh which popular education has but part 
ce ryed even now looks back with a shudder. We refer tot 
Advent of Robert Lowe, the first fruits of whose vice-pres 
dency, which dates from 1860, was the codification of all t 


minutes issued between 1833 and 1860, and thus bega 
Reign of the Codes. 

The Original Code was the name under which this con 
tion of all the minutes was known 

The Duke of Neweastle’s Commission (1861) recommen: 
changes many and sweeping, whence arose the 

Revised Code, the first of a series likely to be intern 
But it is for more sinister results that this Code is to be count 
as of evil memory. It is the Code of Payment by Results, the! 
most justly abused of all principles that has been lai " 
for estimating the work of the schoolmaster. Happily 


vituperation is now unnecessary, as Robert Lowe's sp 


utterly and completely discredited But there are other evils t 
be put to the credit of this Revised Code. of which the 1eles 
was that breach of faith whereby pensions were no longer ' 
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be claimabie. For the informatjon of those who are unfamiliar 

the clauses of the Lowe Code, we give an outline of these. 
ttendance grant of 4s. per head was payable for every child 
had attended 200 times. 
Sd. 


the 


Building grants were still 


For each pass in each of 


R’s 2s. was to be 


paid, 
to exist. The period of training for the certificate was fixed 
uniformly at two years, and a total grant of £80 in the case of 
wn, and £100 in the case of men, was paid to the college 
ithorities. This unhappy state of affairs continued down to 
e days of Hart Dyke and Acland, but meantime the most 
sweeping change of all was accomplished. 


The Education Act of 1870. 
bankment 


The stroller upon the Thames 
front of the 
es a statue bearing the following inscription : 


may see in London School Board 


WILLIAM EDWARD FORSTER. 
llTH, 


s wisdom and courage England owes the establishment throughout 
the land of a national system of elementary education 


Born JULY 1818, Diep Aprit Sru, 1886, 


story of the great Act of 1870 could not be put more tersely 
ore eloquently than in this simple summary of the work 
of a good man, The aim of the Bill may best be put in Mr. 
words :—‘‘ What is 


brietly this, to bring elementary education within the reach of 


Forster's own our purpose in this Bill 


and within the reach of those children 
this England 
iim to have something in the shape of a national system of 


ery English home ay, 


0 have no homes.” From time forward muy 


education. 


pular 


pol 
the Education Act of 1870 relied upon the formation of school 


The reader need scarcely be reminded that 


ourds ‘fas a last resource for the putting of elementary educa 
tion within the reach of every child, and that education now be 
ume, at least in nae, compulsory.” 
The New Code.—The Act of IS70, as might be expected, 
ndered drastic changes in preceding codes imperative ; 
re exit the Revised, enter the New Code, 


vrant 


where 
by which (1) the attend- 
(2) the result 


from 4s. to 6s., 


sel from 6s. 6d. to 8s., 


was raised grant was 


or 10s. in the case of infant schools, and 
pass in the three R’s became 4s. in lieu of the erstwhile 2s, Sd. 


Class Subjects. 


the individual pass from 4s. to 3s., but, by way of comp nsation, 


The Code of 1875 reduced the payment for 


iphy, grammar, and history were raised to the dignity of 
ubjects for which 4s. per unit of average attendance was 
paid, not upon the examination of the individual, but upon 
tliciency of the class as a whole. 
The Specific Subjects. 


s well known, even up to the present year payment was made 


These also came to us in 1875; and, 


ese more advanced subjects at the rate of 4s. per head for 
ea ndividual pass by a scholar in Standards V. to VIL. 
The Seventeen and Sixpenny Lim‘t, and School Attend- 
ance Committees. —These the notable 
ements of the year S76. 
1833. 


were two educational 


The former was still in accord 
the minute of The cost of education per child was 
vout 35s. : 


ial the Government 


so that although no proof of a local contribution 
6d. 


1 Was more imaginary than real when considered in the 


vrant of 17s. was asked for, the 
f the fact that 35s. per head had to be found somehow. In 
l7s. 6d. local 


ition to the same extent as the grant, adherence to the 


to pay more than per head without a 
the famous minute was even more apparent, 
Sandon’s Act placed non-board school areas under the 
of school attendance committees, whose responsibility 
t to attendance was exactly on all fours with that of 
oards within their respective areas. 
Mundella Code and the Merit Grant.—When M: 
la became Vice-President of the Council, once again the 
is in the melting-pot, and a new version emerged there 
hich it was fondly hoped would be a panacea for the 
al ills which the growing clamour a 
Nevei 
March 6th, 


lL over, bound hand and foot, to the tender mx 


yalnst overpressure 
more signal failure 


IS82. By it the 


hools voiced. was there a 


s Code of teacher was 


reles ot 
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the inspector, who was called upon to label the teacher and his 
school year by year as fair, good, or excellent. 
tifty years of educational legislation that had preceded this Code 
of 1882 it 


During the 


is safe to say that no such fruitful cause of envy, 


hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, as between teachers of 


neighbouring schools—no such ever-pricking incentive to over 
pressure as to the children—no such strengthening of the arm of 
the type of had pro 
vided by the Mundella merit labelling, the effects of which are 
For the 
see the last of the fixed number of attendances as qualifying for 


worst Inspector been conceived as was 


still painfully apparent in our schools. rest, we now 


examination, in place of which all children whose names have 


been on the roll not less than twenty-two weeks preceding the 


end of the school year are to be examined, 
rhe grant was again tinkered, with the conditions applying 
thereto reading as follows : 


Jnfant Schools.—A tixed grant payable on attendance of 7s 


or 9s.; a merit grant of 2s., 4s., or 6s.; a needlework vrant of 


Is.: a grant of Is. for singing from notes 


U pper Schools.—A tixed grant of 4s. Gd.; a merit grant of Is., 


2s., or 3s.: needlework and singing as above; ‘ta 


R’s at the rate of Id. 


yvrant on 


examination in the three for every unit of 


percentage.” Thus it became absolutely necessary that a dead 
level of minimum proticiency should be obtained in order that the 
money-getting percentage might be sufficiently high. Vercentaye 


became the one criterion of efliciency, although it was and is 


self-evident that a worse gauge of the real excellence of a school 


could hardly be imagined, much less devised. The class subjects 


were extended to it, but no more than two could be taken, for 
success in each of which Is. or 2s. per head was paid, according 
as the result was labelled “ fair” or ** good.” 

Amelioration... The fortunes of the primary 
their worst under the Mundella + Not much was gained 
in the way of improvement until Sir Wm, Hart Dyke becan 
Vice-President of the Council. 

Free Education.—In IS] Sir William successfully piloted 
this drastic innovation through Parliament, 
the 


imperial exchequer in 


school were at 


pean 


A grant of 10s, pet 


and = is from the 


school fees 


head on average attendance was riven 


lieu of That this was no 


niggardly quid pro quo is evident from the larg 


that 


proportion ot 


schools have elected to abolish fees in favour of the fee 


grant. The cost to the Treasury of this reform is close upon 


€2,250,000, yet but few would now regard the change as dear 
even at this price. 
More Recent Events are too fresh in the minds 


to demand anything beyond mere mention. 


of our readers 
The gradual change 
from examination to inspection under Sir Wim. Hart Dyke, 
Mr. Acland, and Sir John Gorst, is the most notable accomplish 
ment in the direction of a rational as well 


is a national system 


of education. Already it is becoming abundantly apparent low 
relaxing as it does the 


vifted 


blessed a change this is, train 


prom the 
weakly, whilst affording the mor wholar ample oppor 
tunity of development. 

As for the Voluntary Schools Act and the Neces 


Schools Bill, it 


itous Boared 


would be sheer waste of pace to do more than 


mention them by way of climax 


ARTS & CRAFTS IN SCHOOL DURING 
THE RECORD REIGN. 


THE practical teacher of to-day has some concern in eq Uppy 


young John Bull as we know him in our primary schools for hi 
tussle with his foreign competitor, be he in Germany, France, Bel 
vium, or in far-distant Japan. Inthe future he will have to concern 
uwto hi 


ially 
It will therefore be protitable to look 


himself much more with making Young England supple 
fingers, nimble as to his wits, and artistic as to his tastes, esper 
in busy industrial centres. 
back and see 

It is worthy of note that the national sense of 
first 


direction 
ter the 


what the long reign has wrought in thi 


autly as 


provision of art instruction dates from the year of the 
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lL TEACHER 
hall be laid before you having in view the promotion of the Manua 
yhjects, towards which | invite your aid and co-operation om 
Rise of the Science and Art Department.—'T’o the depa = 
ment created to safeguard the interests of art, as refer 
ibove, was added a science division, and thus sprai Ls 
existence the Science and Art Department, whose influences 
the scientilic culture of both primary school and teacher car a 
overestimated In its earlier stages this ne wly-created bur 
was under the wgis of the Board of Trade; but in 1856 it w 
placed under the control of the Privy Council, as one of t 
il 


mstituent parts of the Education Department 


The First General Science Minute of 1859 was really | p 


first step towards the initiation of a popular instruct os 
ientific subjects. Classes under this minute could be ¢ el 
hed and soon were established in all parts of the . 


provided that the teachers were certificated by the Depart 


These teachers received a fixed payment as certificate money 





passing a certain number of students, and further amounts we ™ 
paid for those of their pupils who obtained prizes. In audilit . 
yrants were made for the purchase of apparatus, and books y 
prizes and medals were awarded to successful pupils | t ” 
burden of most of this teaching was borne by the pr :, 
teacher, a Inany of the older teachers can testify. By 187 
9,201 was the amount annually spent in furtherance of t ; 
cientifie instructicn, which in 1882, when there were nea ' 
2,000 teachers at work, amounted to £49,908 ep v 
The Teacher's Qualification.— This at first consisted of - ¥ 
certificate obtained at L spec ial examination of would-be teach M 
} ie 


the first of which took place in November 1859, the last in 1 S6i 
ufter which date it was decided that a pass in the vi Instruct! 
or honours stage of any particular subject should constitut 
cence to teach Thi “ ws sclrence te ichers well knov 
rue to ipply to-d ty, exce pt that the uivaneced pass must 
of the first class 
Sir Joseph Whitworth, whose name will ever have a 1 Act of 1 
honourable connection with the ulvance of sclence ul 
Knglish people, in 1868 set apart £3,000 per annum for t | 
vision of scholarships to deserving mechanics, the manager 
f the scheme of distribution to be vested in the De parti rent 
the same year building grants were tirst made to scien 
mittees, and two years later —namely, in 1870—special grants w 
made for laboratory instruction, it being at last appreciated How 
in science we learn to know by doing In IS78 it was t 
rable to initiate a special examination for training « 
but within the last three or four years this innovation has lap 
ind all candidates are examined in or about May. 
We can only mention the late Profe sor Huxiey, who, fron ‘ 
to almost the day of his d ith, never wearied in his atter t 
mvert the powers that be to sound views on scientific ed 
uul Herbert Spencer, who in 1861 profoundly stirred the 
of thoughtful men by the publication of his classic on educat 
rhe climax of scientific education, so far as it applic 
primary school, is reached in the organized science 
The evolution of these schools may be summed up a 
In 1875 specitic subjects were included in the Code, and 


tary instruction in science was included amongst these 


\ hools progressed und scrence became more widely re 

the better-equipped schools began to send in pupils to the M 
ninations of the Science and Art Department Phe 

the regulations in the Science Directory, making it po 


nt on a higher cale than those paid to the mal 


primary chool to be earned by chools in which 


practical ence was taught Iwo years ago the 
ns were modified, and to-day nearly one hundred f 
n crenct hool ure t work initiati childre: 
of the industrial classe into the mysteries of the sé 
erlie the erafts to which this country owes its 
Surely no product of the Victorian e1 is worthy ot n 
than the organized science chool, which ha 1 great I 


fore it. if only the Science and Art Department wisely 


ind nurtures the movement 
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Manual Work 


has taken under 


Within the last decade the Science and Art 


tment its wing this important branch ot 


work, which is, on the one hand, closely connected with 
ndergarten work of Froebel, 
! 


il dexterity so necessary in a nation of artisans 


the other, with the 
W ood 


a scheme which 


and, on 
und metal-work may be taken unde may 
epared to suit local needs and predilections, the only con 
taken in con 


sisted upon being that drawing must be 


m with this hand-work—the drawing being first prepared 
work being afterwards done therefrom. ‘The wisdom ot 
mgement cannot be questioned. Thus, a boy will pre 
plan and elevation, and also an isometric drawing of a 
hefore he proceeds to actually execute the work It 
enacted that shall 
tial part of the work of an organized science school 
Technical Instruction 


lay educational polities, and 


manual work of some kind form an 


This is one of the vexed questions of 
Without doubt the nea 
will see developments of this phase of school work that 
other find 
It will not be difficult to give the 


one form or expression in the work of the 


ry school several stage 

In ISS] the Govern 
moved by the oft-repeated cry that we were losing ground 
Royal ¢ 


nto the facilities afforded in foreign countries for the tech 


shi which this problem has so far passed. 


ndustrial struggle, appointed a ommission to in 
ustruction of persons engaged in productive industry. The 


which was issued in 1884, stated that England was losin 


} 


ground hecause of deficiéncies in the national system of education 
Many bills were presented to Parliament, but not until 1889 wa 
In this year the Technica! 
Instruction Act was passed, in virtue of 


iny legislation on the subject. 


which a rate of on 


penny in the pound may be levied for the support of technical 
tion. The number of districts that have adopted this Act 
n small, and by far the greater fillip has been giv: 

ent by the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise Duties 

Act of 1890, which made available for technical instruction pu 
e proceeds of a new tax upon spirits 

le of 


nto the 


Gradually near! 
purpose t 
t was intended, and the County Councils, in whom i 
the control of these 
pplied 


nt technical training for the youth of their 


this money has been devoted to the 


funds, have, with greater or less wi 


themselves to the task of providing efficient a 


everal dist 
How the Primary School has been affected.—The eflect 
\ct upon the elementary I 


f school has not been small 
\ | provision of scholarships ha 


been tix puttin 


omising children in the way of t dvanced training 


the country no less than to theraselve may pro 


ilvantage. Furthermore, much of the teaching ji 
ne for the County Councils by primary teacher und 
being tramed by the variou 


ementary teachers are 


teachers of technical and scientific subject o that 


cannot be passed over in our survey of the influence 
be en brought to bear upon the teachers of the people 
ring the Jubilee ype riod 
work has also been done by the City Companies, to whos 
due the foundation of the City and Guilds of London 
located as 
itral Institute at South Kensington, whose certificates a1 
The City and Guilds 
may be found to-day 
school pupils; (3) The South London 
of Technical Art, Kennington Park Road; and (4) The 
ogical Classes in various parts of the kingdom. Spac 
vermit even a mention of the various polyt« chnik 


te, whose chief centres of work art follows 


many practical teachers; (2 
al College, Finsbury, in 


clementary 


which 


whose 


mainly if not entirely due to this Local Taxation Act 


Lppe 


account of the more important of these is to 
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f little moment. We 


ng numbers of TEACHE! 


therefore bring to an en 


1 of the movement in favour of technical and scientit 


n which has taken place during the Record Reign, ar 


tined to be the chief feature ition 


nts that the twentieth century has in ste 
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FULL NOTES OF A LESSON ON OUR 
DIAMOND JUBILEE SUPPLEMENT. 


“SIXTY YEARS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
BY WILLIAM DONE, B.A., 
Hvrad-Mast the Bright i l 
N.B 
ment the Diamond Jubilee Suppleme 
issued with the Practimeal 


For the purpose of lessons of instruction, it woul 
nt with the Graphi 


Teacuer for July 1806 


’ Ir is sometimes remarked as a matter of 
I. Introduction. 


J reproach that very little is done in England 
to cultivate the patriotism Wi that in © 


spirit of know 


tinental countries such as France and Germany great atte 


due celebration of the annivet 
Joan of Aré 
There i 

victory of Waterloo, nor any 


Nelson 


would cau 


“airies ot 


paid to the 


val event is witne the fetes, or the 


versary of the Battle of Sedan no public rejoici 
this country, year by year, for the 
remembrance of 
Column. \ 


surprise to an Englishman by the number of 


Trafalgar, beyond perhaps wreathing 


walk through the Paris sa , again, 
pictures depictin 
stirring national incidents 

Two reasons are generally given for this apparent modesty 
the part of our countrymen is, that it 1 


the other, 


one luc to oul pl ke 


matic nature ; that we do not desire to hurt t 


susceptibilities of oun foes 


former 


During the past few years, however, some reaction has set 1 


ind here and there 
vlory of the 


ystematic instruction has been given on the 


British Empire, the duties of-its citizens, « 


tending to make the younger generation proud of 


Very few 


nake the 


indeed will be the hools where the 


children realize somewhat the reas 


"0th of June 180) 


fulfilled the 


ountry rejoices on the 


How wonderfully have been word 


on wrote »>manyv years ago to our beloved (Jueen 


Il. The Develop- 
ment of the 
Country. 


vintry du 
re rarad tela 
in territory, a vlance at the a diagram w 


reas companying 


have bee 
Matabel 


and exteonels 


put it most clearly. We see the greatest extensions 
in Africa, and include We Land, Zulu Land 
Land Mashona’ Land Ky atorial Provines 


ettlements on the West Coast 


t Gariqua 


Growth and consolidation have also taken 


\ustralia 


coaling and trading 


place im Tavedian 
the formation. ot 
world The tot 


that 1 


and Canada, together with new 


stations in all parts of the 


land area now is upwards of cleven million square mile 
eventh of the vlobe From IS37 to ISO7 thy popul tio 


ibout one 


| fourfold, beiny ly four hundred million 


The Chancellor of the 


has imerease now near 


weeks ayo gave 


The 


YY OOO.OO0.: last year 


Exchequer i few 


Bud et 


cornne 


ry interesting statistics In his tota 


peech 


venue of the country in I836 
" £112.000,000 Our 


25,000,000 to £738,000,000 


trade ha 
Ihe yvreatest 


of the working cl es 


otal foreign vrown tron 


improve ment of al 


been in the condition Thanks mainly 
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Ill. The great Men 


nd Women who 

worked for 

England. 
Prince 


ive 


Consort, 
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| Ma 
| { 
WW 
\\ 
Duke of 
Wellington 
| ! 
, poop 
The Mutiny j 
Heroes. J 
i ' ‘) ‘ 
’ . i 
| 
Gordon, j 
! { 
‘ h 
hey 
Leading 
f ’ 
Statesmen 
| Lord Palmerston, 
Sir Robert Peel, 
| Richard Cobden, 
John Bright, 
Lord Beaconsfield, 
Wim. E. Gladstone, 
} Lord Salisbury. 
' | lt 
| ( | 
Whe fl 
; 
| ‘ | 
ral 
Explorers { 
Sir John 
Franklin, 
David 


Livingstone, 





ised that we are pulling (/) Explorers: tensions of land territory and developmy 
" ‘ tat ¢ ken we unl building Board Henry Stanley, “of trade. 
‘ SirSamuel W. | We are familiar with the foreiyne 
t of tl ne set by the Baker, definition of an Englishman as one y 
; “ tv. better habits of life Joseph Thomson. yvoes about the world painting the map 
unife } e of drunkenness Earliest in the present reign we had the brave Sir | 
po people Li hetter, dre hetter, and Franklin, with whom we associate that persistent attempt 
\I Ciosche poak of the decrease penetrate the North Polar Seas. 
take live of the rticle In COMMON Use Pav: 
, \ : L pepper A labourer with five Not here a an tae bones; and thou, 
nan aver e 3s, td per wee k, would in 1837 Art passing on thine happier ovage now 
Sd. p uw in taxation on these articles, equal Toward no earthly pol 
f we wil w he will pay 12s. 54d. on TENNYSON, Cenotaph in Westminster y vi 
In ISS one perso ut of every torty = , ‘ 
‘ ao a Bank ; now there is one out The Dark Continent has drawn ow countrymen as mot] " ona 
candle, and many brave men have laid down their lives the apie 
s few of elating to the material, in but none so honoured and loved as the missionary and explo e 
provement of the country during the past David Livingstone. With his name we think of Henry M ; 624 
Stanle Vy, the tirst to trace the Congo to its source , and the res¢ it 
we owe to the labours of heroic | Of Emin Pasha. 
om | women, on the battle-field, on the | Sir Samuel Baker, too, is renowned as the discoverer of thy 
n the unexplored country, in the Albert Ny za, and of the fact that it was the source of ¢] freg 
wkshop, in the hospital. Foremost in White Nile, thus solving a problem which had puzzled geog chil 
{ work was the illustrious Consort raphers for thousands of years. thor 
(duec His exertions to promote * With the other side of Africa we associate the name of Joseph vou 
mens il enterprise, the development of rhomson, the explorer of the Atlas Mountains and the Niger d 
\ unl the better housing of the poor, ob ieesienien: In literature, again, the age of Victor wi I 
itl be most deepiy deplored. The greatest Wordsworth. claim one of the foremost _ place \ - 
" ille«l endure was the death of Tennyson the accession we had in Wordswort eae 
nal tg poet-laureate who wrought a revolut nol 
Browning, i : . e 
r , Thackeray, in poetry, and rescued us from the artit nag! 
; sone Béchene. ciality of the school of Pope. to tl 
/ f the Ki He was succeeded in 1851 by Alfr ib 
; lennyson, the sweetest singer of the century. Meanwhile, per 
a t of a nation has been said to be the haps with deeper thought, yet at times somewhat more obseur \\ 
nies OF its great men expressed, Robert Browning ran his even career, and the ty part 
ut proud indeed if he can relate to now lie side by side in the Poets’ Corner of our National Valhalla 1 ' 
ooked upon the “ Great Duke In prose writings few will compare with William Makey« e 
mten ently at the beautiful Thackeray, the classical humourist and satirist ; while no F — 
r-W !’ ! of St. Paul's ¢ ithedral, lish boy or girl is unfamiliar with the works of Charles Dick —— 
e battles written on t tomb, which rhis century has likewise been called 1 pow 
" (h) Inventors: ive of invention. What should we do en 
cares Waterioo, George the present day without railways? Hi com 
f la ym ] ite will reeur to Stephenson, much do we owe, then, to George Steph jud 
Robert son, the inventor of the locomotive eng i 
. » nee. Will any London school-boy who ha sn 
, searing Nasmyth, to South Kensington Museum ever forg \ 
Sir Henry the famous ** Rocket ; ; 
N pave of our ishaund’s Bessemer. \\ ith notable chyineering ac hievel aye 
vat ted with the Indian uch as the bridge over the Tyne at Newcastle, and the Tubu : 
tie mes of Lawrence, Bridge spanning the Menai Straits, we remember the nam tr 
i 4 n Campbell Robert Stephenson, the clever son of George Stephenson 
j aia In 1839 James Nasmyth invented the steam-hammer, wl S 
' the fell mutineers has rendered possible the immense forgings now employed e\an 
that if eur | Sil Henry Bessemer taught us to produce cheap steel S 
I x, D f Luckn | from pig-iron, Chis 
Hard by the monument to Wellington in Social \mong social reformers, probably the y | 
| , itthedral i the well-known Reformers: name that would occur to one woul n. 
( ke he hero of Khartoum. the | Lord | that of Lord Shaftesbury. His one | 
Ae of nineteenth century, who for the Shaftesbury, } throughout life was to improve the . 
PRRs Florence dition of the working-classes. : 
Nightingale, Miss Florence Nightingale has led 
. Chr Sir Rowland Hill. way in the reform of hospital nurs ; 
During the Crimean War, when our sick soldiers were dyi! could 
Riel H1., Act 1V., Se. i 
by hundreds from improper treatment, this brave lady orga | 
f Queen Victoria ometime und led a band of trained nurses, and at the hospital of S 
ure th that of Elizabeth, in the saved many lives. 
" ' hi ere n have been re lo Sir Rowland Hill we owe the boon of cheap letter commiul 
fe ‘ ht they displayed in cation. ‘To quote again from Mr. Goschen’s Budget speech ! 
W ‘ IS36 it cost 4d. to send a letter fifteen miles in the United Kir h 
\\ Walsir in, Burleigh, and Bacon dom, it cost Is. to send a letter three hundred miles. 
n we may compare neh 10d. to send a letter to France, double that to Germany, 
ner Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel 3s. Gd. to send it to South America. No wonder that for ¢ 
It ( len umd John Brigh ! letter sent in those days we now send twe nty-two., 
| we Free Trade and the Surely, then, reflecting on the great changes which have pass 
“ over England during the last sixty years, we hail with exceed 
lh | wrain, the reat Conserva joy the Jubilee of Her M iyesty 
. ‘ k pt live by Primrose Thay In her days every man shall eat in safety, 
knows the names of Gladstone and Salis Strada te vn vine, what he plants: and sing 
n t Queen Elizabeth's Lord Burleigh. Phe mer nes of peace to all his neighbours 
f { iracteristics of the En God truly known; and those about her 
F : fia From her shall read the perfect ways of honour, 
pri oO uiventure And | laim their greatness, not by blood 
| ! hhiet inimated our Many days see her, 
t t LO ALD Il liv And { thout a deed to crown it 
da hen i eu ex Henry Vill Act V., 5S N 
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A QUESTION FOR PUPIL 
TEACHERS. 


BY J, ADAMS, M.A., B.SC. 


he Educational Institut 


WHAT IS A BOY? 
ir | ask you ‘ What is a boy ?’ you are not pleased. You think 
you know, sol shall not press the matter, but pass on the 
question to the first non-pupil teacher you meet. Having no 
professional reputation to lose, this person is likely to answer, 
id his answer is almost certain to be ‘ Oh, a boy is a little 
ian.’ This may do for common people 

for pupil teachers. 
For this is precisely what a boy is not. He is no more a 
ttle man than a grub is a little butterfly, or a tadpole a little 
frog. If you look ata drawing of a man, a boy, and a little 
child, you have no difficulty in saying which is the man, even 
though the three drawings are exactly of the same size. When 
you ask yourself how you distinguish among the three, you will 
find it to be mainly a matter of heads. ‘The man’s head is 
only an eighth part of his whole height, the boy’s is about a 
sixth, the child’s probably about a fifth. The 
shoulders is also much less in proportion in the boy than in 
the man. Some of the old painters did not pay any attention 
to this difference in proportion, so when you look at any of the 
ibies they painted you cannot help laughing 
not babies at all, they are really ‘little men.’ 
What is true of the body is true ofthe mind. Just as some 
parts of the body are bigger in proportion to the rest in the 
oy than in the man, so some parts of the boy’s mind are 
better developed 7x Proportion to the rest than in man. Thus 
. boy’s memory is better developed in proportion to the other 
powers than isa man’s. This does not mean that a boy’s 
memory is better than a man’s, but only that it is better 


; itis not good enough 


> 


: their babies are 


compared with his other powers (for example, conception, 


judgment, reasoning) than is the case with the man. A man’s 
head is absolutely bigger than a boy’s, though the man’s head 
is smaller in proportion to the body. 

A boy, then, is not a little man, but a little being that is on 
ts way to become a man. You are not to suppose that this is 
\ trifling distinction. All teachers would be only too glad to 

ive a boy to teach who was really a little man, for then it 
vould be easy to know exactly how far each of the boy’s powers 

s developed. If a boy were half-grown into a man, for 
example, his judgment would be exactly half as well developed 
is a man’s ; if three quarters grown, three quarters, and so on. 
Chis would be very convenient, but it isnot so. A half-grown 
boy may have some of his powers as fully developed as the 

in, while others have scarcely begun to show themselves. 
The boy’s perception, for instance, may be as keen as his 
father’s, while the power of reasoning may be still almost 

eveloped. 

lf a boy were a little man, tae teacher of thirty years of age 
could find out the exact abilities of his pupil of ten by the 

pound proportion : 
rhe teacher : the pupil :: the teacher’s powers 
boy’s powers. 
30 years 10 years. 
t this arithmetic does not work out comfortably, so the 
her must discover a mcre satisfactory method, for he must 
what a boy really is, unless all teaching is to be a sham 
a cheat. 
© get to know what a boy is you will find to be much harder 

you had expected. Have you ever considered what a 
lerful thing it is that you can, just by speaking, cause an 
to go from your brain into the brain of your pupil? Yet 
y little head before you as you teach is a little fortress 
vhich you cannot enter. Every little body contains a soul 

IS 


the 


* Allied to all, yet, none the less, 
Prisoned in separate consciousness.’ 


en you taste an orange and say it is sour, how do you 
that the word sowr calls up the same idea it 
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of the pupil as is in your own? As a 
do not know, 


matter of 
Professor Huxley tells us that the only way to 
know how a craytish feels is to be a crayfish. 
to know how a boy feels is to be a boy. 


fact, vou 
So the only Way 


Poets tell us, though it is very stale news, that we cannot 
become boys again, even for one night ; but we need not give 
up our problem for that. We may not be quite sure what ts 
going on inside a boy’s head, but we may have a fairly 
accurate notion. There are three main ways in which we may 
try to understand what goes on within a boy’s mind. 

First, there is what is known by the depressing name of the 
Method of Introspection. Like many other grand names, it 
does not mean anything very extraordinary. Most of you 
have seen a useful little book of general information called 
* Enquire Within upon Everything.’ There we have the Intro 
spective Method in a nutshell. It tells us to look withim our 
own minds to discover what is taking place in the minds of 
others, for we are not so badly off as Huxley with his craytish. 
It is true that we can never again become as voung as the 
boys in our class, but we have the great advantage of having 
once been as young. If Huxley had once been a craytish there 
is not much that a crayfish thinks that would have escaped 
notice in Huxley’s book. 

No doubt there is the great danger of forgetting how we felt 
and thought in our boyhood. It is clear that many parents 
and even teachers have forgotten, otherwise they would not 
treat boys in the foolish way they do. Fortunately you pupil 
teachers are not yet so old as to have quite forgotten how you 
felt when you were pupils in the standard you are now teach 
ing. Some of you may even at this day possess the very 
books you used while in that standard ; if you do, let nothing 
induce you to part with them. ‘To a teacher such 
invaluable. It is surprising how much of one’s past thoughts 
and feelings are recalled by the help of the very books we so 
painfully conned then. But while striving thus to revive by 
means of old reading books and exercise books your school 
feelings while ia Standard So-and-so, you must not forget to try 
to revive your home life of the same period. For the teacher 
who knows only the boy of the schoolroom has a very imperfect 
knowledge of the boy. You will find that your mother, your 
grandmother, your aunts are full of little incidents of your lif 
during your year in Standard So-and-so. There are som« 
things that mothers, and folks like that, never forget, and all 
that they remember about your boyhood helps you to recall a 
great many more things that mothers do not remember, for 
the very excellent reason that they never knew them. Yet 
those (to mothers) unknown things are often of the utmost 
value to the teacher who recalls them, 


books re 


When from every possible source you have gathered all the 
facts of your life in Standard So-and-so, you will find that you 
have a better working knowledge of what voes on in the head 
of a Standard So-and-so boy than any book or professor could 
give you. 

You cannot fail to notice that this way of working yoes on 
the assumption that all boys of about the same age are pretty 
much alike. No one needs to be told that all boys of the 
same age are not absolutely alike ; 
to enable us to mak¢ 
serious error. 


yet they are like enough 
general conclusions without risk of any 
It is a somewhat flattering though not unneces 
sary caution to the pupil teacher, that he must assume that on 
the whole the average boy in Standard So-and-so is a little 
below the pupil teacher’s level. The mere fact of the pupil 
teacher having been chosen by the headmaster as pupil 
teacher shows that he stood higher than level of his 
class. . 
This Introspective Method that is here recommended for 
deliberate use by pupil teachers is used by everybody more or 
less unconsciously. 


the 


When we see a boy perspiring and pant 
ing we say he is uncomfortable, only because we know that 
when we pant and perspire we are uncomfortable. We ar 
not always right in such conclusions, but our method is alway 
the same. We are usually right, but in any case we cannot 
help applying the methed ; we must judge others by oursely« 

You must have noticed how a child that sees its mother in te: 
is inclined to offer her something to eat. 
more or less unconscious, is 


The child’s reasoniny, 
When I am hungry tears come ; 
tears are coming from mamuna, therefore she is hungry. It 


3c 








v1 tie ition occurs 
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ped that the litth ‘ blunder may be put to profit 
ho seek to apply deliberately the Method ot 
econd method is 1 e the less effective because it has 
pretentio name of th Method of Observation 

acher who wishes to understand children must keep h 
«en, must be ever n the watch It must not be sup 


|. however, that this method is an alternative to the other. 
tacase of choosing between introspection and observa 
oth must be used, they correct and strengthen each 


Certain thing Cal neve be discovered by introspe: - 


wcause they have never come within the range of the 
er’s experience S things must be learned  fror 
vation. On the other hand, things that have been 
a y the teache in be understood and explained 
yy the teacher compari them with things in his own 
rience, things that he can only recall by introspectior 

ervation must not confined to passive watching during 
ho Children must be watched when they think 
clve bserved, since at such times they frequently 
p quite a new side of their character Do not fora 

t think that I am recommending a system of spying o1 
but he is a poor teacher who does not see a great 

wore than he pposed to see, both in s hool and 1 
ound It not ways prudent to act upon what you 
ec wise teacher olte appears not to see trifling faults 
der that he may attend the more vigorously to really 
on \ll the une, he notes the trifling faults, does 


can indirectly to remove them, and certainly never fails 
his knowledye of them in helping to form a true estimate 
nature of the pupil 
neralogist who ct to observe a stone does not contine 
f to looking at it. He hits it with his hammer to see 
t rings. he breaks it to see how hard it is and what sort 
the break shows, he pounds some of it into powder to 
co ind the shape of the grains, he applies acids to 
1 a word, he experiments with the 
\t first sight we are apt to think that the mineralogist 


dd tave of the teacher; but though we cannot hit 
uupil with a hammer or apply acids to him, we are quite 
» experiment with him Indeed, the skilful teacher is 
nually experimentit Every question we ask, evers 
m we set, is an experiment that results in a new know 
the pupil. ‘There is nothing more common in teachin 
to say to a boy: ‘Suppose you were in such-and-such 


tances, what would you do Ife may not be able to 


r wisely, but he cannot fail by his very answer to show 


manner of bov he is \ witty Frenchman, called 
ind, has said sarcastically that language is given to 
thought There is some truth in the epigram when 


d to grown me! S pure nonsense when applied to 
Their attempts to hide their thoughts by means of 
nly make their thoughts the clearer to the teacher. 
third way of vetting to know the nature of our pupils 

hilosophical, but not very practical—at any rate, not at 

t it may be called the Historical Me thod. Mr. Herbert 

as a theory that a child in its development fron 
hood to manhood passes through all the stages of the 
pment of the race to which it belongs. So if we go 
the childhood of the nation we shall tind the same 


ties that mark the child who is born of that nation. 








t ther ; the childhood of Envland When did 
ind become of ag Now ‘ Modern History begins wit! 
y VII This occurs in a ‘Training College Examination 

set ller \la tv's In pector, and is accordingly true. 
ben sO, We iy assume that England came of age 
iS5 Before that it was still in its childhood. A child 
‘ ts school life at a littl er fourteen years of ave, so 
each year of school life there is a corresponding 
yof En h histor 
Roman Period took up about fo ind a half centuries, 
ond to the tirst four anda half years of the child’s 
his ob ly refers to the period spent in the nursery 
he ave Here pencer ts clearly tht, for t 
Britor re hke the baby. they be min by ber 
even after four and a half years (centur are 
t and noisy The period at school from fo 


half to seven years is a confused time of no settled standard 

d no special arrangement. It takes very little imagination 
to see that this corresponds to the confused Saxon Period wit 
ts unorganised England. Standard I. naturally begins w 
I-gbert the Bright-eyed, who first reduced the country into a 
settled organised system. King Alfred the Great, with his 
happy-go-lucky neglect of domestic duties, his love of stories 
and his learning to read fluently, clearly represents Standard [| 
William the Conqueror, with his introduction of new subjects 


ind a new and complicated grammar, is the prototype of 
Standard I] Stephen of Blois and his turbulent barons fitly 
represent the belligerent spirit that frequently marks Stan- 
dard 1V. ‘The depression resulting from over-taxed brains i1 


that most fatal of Standards, Standard V., cannot be mor 
urately represented than by the depressed times of ove: 
d under John and Henry III. ‘The time of the 
three Edwards with their gallant and self-reliant captains 
corresponds to the vigorous and independent year spent 
Standard V1. The higher education of Standard VII. could 
not by any possibility find a more suitable representative thai 
Henry \1., the founder of Eton, where 


‘ Grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade.’ 

then comes the time of storm and stress, indicating th« 
period just after school life. To go further might seen 
personal. For on the Spencerian scale the pupil teacher may 
be said to arrive upon the scene at the battle of Bosworth 
Field, 

The theory seems all right and proper, even pretty, indeed, 
ut it does not give the pupil teacher much help. It appears 
to be a very roundabout way to study a Standard II. child in 
the person of King Alfred. Besides, maybe this is not exactly 
the way Mr. Spencer would like to work out his theory. 
Indeed, now that I think of it, I fear he would be angry 
if he ever happened to hear of this little article. The fact is 
that his method has no value except to those who have a very 
wide knowledge of history and philology. It is a capital 
method for philosophers. 

As for you, the first two methods will keep you fully occupied 
ll through your four years’ apprenticeship; after that you can 
ive Mr. Spencer another and a fairer trial. 


A TEACHER’S VISIT TO GREECE. 


BY MISS |]. M. DAVIES, 


‘va 7 Vi i ° / ele Stre f Poar r 0 / I t } 


CONCLUDED, 


\LrHoUGH the educational aspect of any country is of 
particular interest to persons who spend their lives in teach- 
ing, yet, just now, in common with the rest of the world, 
teachers are much more concerned with the political that 
with the social conditions of Greece; and the case of the 
Greek army, its fersonne/ and its status, takes precedence in 
our thoughts over all other Hellenic matters. For some tim 
past our eyes have become daily accustomed to such dreadful 
announcements as these: ‘Severe Fighting! Hundreds of 
Greeks killed!’ till we begin to wonder how many mor 
(;reeks there are remaining to be killed. True it is that 
every adult male is liable to be called to service in the army, 
but when we remember that in 1889 the total male population 
did not exceed two and a quarter millions, this universal obliga 
tion can only be taken for what it is worth when such a crisis as 
the present arises, and an overwhelming numerical force has to 
be faced. So recently as 1893 the peace strength of the army was 
reduced to 22,607, which included 1,890 officers. The soldiers 
enerally wear a uniform similar to that in use in the Danis! 
army, and possibly introduced by King George, who 
n of the King of Denmark, but the Albanians, wl 
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brilliant soldiers, stil 
illustration shows to co 


the most 
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to be 
dlress. 


dmitted 
itional 


wear 


TOMB OF HEGESU§ 


fez with a long blue tassel, a richly embroidered blue or 
jacket with open sleeves, a vest, a white shirt with 
sleeves, a leather girdle with a banderole for weapons, a 
te fustianella or kilt, short breeches, high red gaiters, and 
shoes with turned-up toes. This is the costume of the 
best fighters in Greece, of whom eight battalions always 
id the frontier. These men took more than the lion’s 
ire in securing the independence of their country, and the 
lusion cannot be avoided that there must be something 
ntly strong in a people which can, after ages of oppression, 
luce such men—men who with such a short peace history 
cady to enter the lists again with their long-time foe. 
lishmen who fought for and gained their freedom, once 
|, long ago, may look complacently on and talk of inex- 
ency, but perhaps if the claws of the Turk were as near to 
to the unfortunate Greek, expediency would not 
the most heroic thing in the world. Let us hope that 
lreadful struggle will soon end and better days dawn for 
ttle country which all civilised countries must feel to be 
ommon care —a heritage to each from a wonderful past. 
what a little country it is! its area, all told, does not 
25,135 sq. miles—a country smaller than Scotland. 
hief events of the world’s drama have generally been 
d on a little stage. 
day it is somewhat difficult to call mind 
jects of interest so serenely visited before the war broke 
it if one plac e more than another seems appropriate 
resent troubles it is that old Street ef the Lombs in 
s near to the Piraus railway station. Once, far back 
\istory of Athens, it was a 1} its 


great pottery, and nence 
une of Zhe Ceramicus. Many a motiier, lately, has 


as 


back to the 
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buried her hopes at the station near when parting with het 
soldier-son, as he made for the seat of war, and possibly has 
wandered here to shed tears by that monument of Dexrleos, 
a young Athenian, whose valorous conduct in the Corinthian 
War, B.C. 394, is thus commemorated. He is mounted on 
horseback, and is striking down his foe. The weapon and 
the bridle are of bronze. Does the modern mother ask het 
self if the ancient mothers of these two sons felt then as she 
feels now, and if human hearts will always break because of 
the horrors of war But the sorrows of peace are also de 
picted in this highway of the dead. More than two thousand 
years ago the old Athenians, who loved to lay their dead just 
outside their city gates and on each side of a great road, buried 
here their loved ones ; and though names are over the stones, 
and as readable as when just cut, it is the stones themselves 
that tell the story, for the Greek sculptors of that day really 
talked in stones. Their words were few, but their chisels 
made amends. For instance, they always intended the 
seated figure which they St ulptured to represent the deceased 
person to whom the monument was erected ; the 
figure to the deceased to be taken for the nearest relative 
and the other accessories according to contiguity, to be of 
greater or lesser importance to the lost one. In_ simila 
manner they signified social position. ‘This can be made out by 
looking well at the tomb of Hegese, which you come to, shortly 
after passing that huge bul! which surmounts one stone, and 
exactly opposite the Molossian hound whom some dog-lover 
of his day has gratefully memorialised for his canine virtues; 
for dogs were faithful then as now. Well, this tomb of 
/legeso, which many people think is the most beautiful of all, 
was raised to the memory of a young lady—young because she 
is pictured as attending caretully to her toilette, at which she 
assisted by a female slave. We know the second figure is 
meant for a slave, is so much less in stature than 
/legeso, and slaves were always so represented ; free men 
and women were given tine proportions. But here the story 
ends, and one fain would know who this young lady was, and 


nearest 


1S 


because she 
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THE DYING MOTHER 


lore her loss, and whether 
the only interest in her young 
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if there were no near relative to dey 
| personal adornment had been 
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fe But questioning now vain, for //egese and her life- 
y ended several centuries before the Christian era 
epg Not far from tl st another, on which are 
eautifully cut the tigures of tw isters, possibly the only 
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rs of a family, and now one is to be taken and only 
And opposite is shown the death of a little 
bov. lhe bereaved parents, who raised the memorial, stand 
there filled with grief. As no other child is shown, the dying 
wy is doubtless an only child, and jumping up to his knee 
for a last caress is the little fellow’s dog, a curly, pretty little 
One touch of nature makes 
The next one is 


one to remain. 


thing just such as we pet to-day 
not only the whole world but all the ages kin. 


perhaps sadder still ; a dying mother is taking leave of het 
husband, whilst just behind stands a relative with the infant 
who is now to be motherless. How one wonders if in man- 


ood’s days that infant came to look at this stone, and to 
tand where we stand now 
But you might wander here for hours if time permitted, so 
well preserved is all that tells of the old Athenian family life 
ell preserved because for centuries buried over and forgotten, 
unearthed within the | There is more 


na only iSt few years. 
to be dug up yet, but digging means spending money, and 
money, always scarce in Greece, is scarcer than ever now. 
All around are broken funeral urns, and mounds which their 


ontents have helped to raise, and little street boys are play 
ny among and with them, and yet this, which is rubbish in 


Athens, would make any local museum in less classi 
tries quite attractive, And from these mounds you look 
cross to the distance where the Acropolis rises upwards, and 


ynder what other spot on earth gives so much of lasting 
nterest at a glance as this 
The reverie is broken by the shabby old custodian of the 
place coming alongside to ask if the A7vzv/a will have a little 
ouvenir to take away, and then with bobs and whispers he 
nducts her to his little watch-house, where is his assortment 
f tear bottles and lamps and other relics, all warranted to 
have me from the adjacent tombs, but the smallness of the 
in he is willing to accept in exchange sends one’s thoughts 
ding off quite involuntanly to Birmingham or to Ger 
many 
ri finally from this old cemetery, the thought comes 
r ind that « (;reece 1s a land of tombs In the 
eb ec F but elsewhere, and almost 
evervwhere ( ried old cities and old civilisations. Che 
e Dr. Sel ! du (ec! n school 











which has | art found with and near it, showing a higher civilisat 
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followed his enthusiastic lead, have brought many to light, 
but much still is hidden away. It is worth many thousands 
of miles of travelling to see such excavations as have been 
made at 77ryns and .J/ycenae, those wonderful cities of the 
plain which lived out their day before history was born. 
Easily and pleasantly from Nauplia, if one happens to be 
staying there, can excursions to these be made, and they 
should not be missed, for they are essentially the gift of the 
excavator’s spade to the enquiring spirit which is so charac- 
teristic of our day and generation. Tiryns is the nearer to 
Nauplia, and therefore may be taken first. In 1884 Dr 
Schhemann unearthed here a palace of Homer’s time, and 
you can now walk about its ground-plan with all the ease 
possible till you come to a great block of masonry, which was 
the domestic hearth of some great prehistoric chieftain, around 
which he gathered his family or his fighting followers, and 
swore by his gods to defend them against all comers. _ Here, 
too, can be seen quite plainly one of the earliest attempts that 
early man made at arch-building. What were those builders 
like in face and form and feeling, and did they ever have an 
intuition come to them which showed them what would in the 
coming centuries be the outgrowth of their crude efforts? 
You supply the answers to your questions to suit your own 
peculiar fancy, and continue to walk in and out and about 
this several-roomed palace, from the king’s room to the apart 
ment of the ladies, till you come upon a bath-room with an 
arrangement most conveniently made for the carrying away 
of the used water, and then the difference between antique 
and modern man seems less than when you first entered th 
ruins. 

\nd over there, perched on a hill, you see the city of Argos 
(for you are in the Argolic plains), the old enemy of Tiryns 
and of Mycenz, and the final destroyer of both. But not the 
ultimate gainer after all, for, as Professor Freeman puts it, 
Tiryns and Mycenz have lived because they died, but Argos 
has died because it lived. To-day the conquering town is 
ordinary enough with its commonplace market-days and its 
common-place occupations, and has only its memories t 
redeem it, whilst the cities it subdued are classic shrines 
drawing to them the savan¢s of all nations. After seeing 
Tiryns, you must see Mycenze ; the former impels you to d 
so. And the way thither is very pleasant, for all along th 
road you can see examples of the bright simple life led by the 
rural population of Greece. A few olives, plenty of bread, 
and a little native wine, and the peasant is a happy contented 
creature. ‘To be stire, on high occasions he likes his vesénata, 
or wine flavoured with resin, to which he is quite welcome as 
far as most English people are concerned, for though it may 
be good to the taste when the taste has grown accustomed t 
it, no one can possibly learn to enjoy it during the short time 
allowed by a holiday. And the women, washing by the way 
side at any little stream or pool near to their homes, tom 
picturesque little groups quite pleasant to look at. The curious 
bowl they use for ladling up water is worth attention, for it 1s 
no modern pottery, but something as old or older than th 
time of Jonah. It is the seed-vessel of the gourd plant, strong 
and large ; it makes, with a slice off the upper part, an excel- 
lent vessel for many domestic purposes. This old-fashioned 
mode of carrying out a washing day is not an unfitting pre- 
liminary to entering the ‘lion gate’ of Mycenz, which is the 
oldest piece of sculpture in Europe. These two heraldic- 
looking lions kept guard then, as now, when 1 gamem 
passed beneath them to go forth to the siege of ‘Troy, which 
has immortalised his name. And they still looked on wh 
he returned and when he was murdered, and when his faitht 
son Orestes avenged his father’s death. Perhaps the faithless 
Clytemnestra thought they had a frown for her. Anywa) 
the eyes of this ancient family trio saw these rampant anima's 
much as we sce them now. This is the place which [om¢ 
describes as a ‘ well-built’ city, and still its central hearth 
altar is 2 stfu, and from the palace walls you can look into the 
open graves of those who once gathered round this hearth. 1 
one of these Dr. Schliemann found what he believed t 
skeleton of the great Agamemnon, and stored it away in the 
\thens Museum—for safety, we were about to say, if anything 
can be safe in this ill-starred country. You can er 
surrounded by many beautiful examples of the goldsmit 
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d been anticipated. Perhaps the wish was father to the 
uught in Dr. Schliemann’s mind, but if these bones be not 
Homeric hero’s, they are at least those of some othe 
ient Mycenzean. ; 
Not far away from the graves is Zhe Treasure House of 
ews, a bee-hive-shaped building which some people think 
is no treasure store at all, but a hero’s burying place. What- 
ever it may be, it is one of the most ancient crections in 
Lurope. 
Indeed, at Mycenze you may well say farewell to Greece, 
for here you are at the birthplace of all you have seen, and 
that has been much more than can be told in 


ipers. 


a few short 
This is the spot from which your native land, with 
| its energy and its aspirations, was germinated ; this is the 
radle of all Europe, of all western civilisation. Farther back 
the history of the smallest but most important continent 
1 cannot go. Professor Freeman rightly appraised these 
wonderful ruins when, standing amongst them, he said, ‘ No 
other spot on earth can compare with this spot.’ 


vo 
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STREET OF 


Science ? An administrative change of the first magnitude 
and Art.| has just been announced, a change which has 
wen demanded by many a sufferer from the old ‘ dual 
|’ Official intimation is made that it has been decided 
nsfer the administration of the grants to schools in 
ind for Science and Art, to the Scotch Education 
rtment. The details of the transfer will be matter of 
tmental arrangement. The newly issued report of the 
\ittee on the Science and Art Department has doubtless 
he ‘last straw’ in breaking down the old system. 
ing Certificate ) The Diamond Jubilee has 
‘amination. | reckoned with. 
foolscap forms must give place gracefully. Accord- 
Saturday, the 19th June, has been substituted for 
ty, the 22nd—Jubilee Day—for the examination in the 
| honours papers of French and German. ‘Their Lord- 
egret the inconvenience caused by this change of 
ements, but they trust that those to whom it may be 


to be 
I-ven ‘my lords’ and 
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occasioned will, in the very special circumstances, be prepared 

to acquiesce 1n it, 

The Queen's Diamond ? And ain, 
Jubilee. $ The Edu 

land, the members of which are 


the Diamond ‘Jubilee ! 
cational Institute of Scot 
imongst Her Majesty’s most 


loyal subjects, determined not to be behind other bodies in 
the expression of their cordial congratulations, have resolved 
to present to the Queen a loyal address on the occasion of the 
completion of sixty years’ occupancy of the British throne. 
E.I.S. Petition to ) The petition by Scottish teachers on 
the Leader of the 
House of Commons. | 


the questions of Superannuation and 
Penure of Office has now been com- 
pleted, and is ready for presentation to the Leader of the 
House of Commons at any time that may suit the Right 
Honourable gentleman’s convenience. ‘The petition has been 
signed by considerably over eight thousand Scottish teachers 
of all grades. This is perhaps the most imposing petition 
that has ever been brought before Parliament by the teachers 
of Scotland, and it will doubtless do much to call the serious 


\CROPOLIS IN 


to the questions involved. 
signatures of Scot 


attention of the Tlous« The large 
number of h teachers appended to the 
petition, as compared with the much smaller membership of 
the Educational Institute, ht to direct the attention of 
local associations to the for continued efforts “to 
bring every teacher in the country into the professional fold. 
Were the Institute always able to present so united a front 
in approaching Parliament 
affecting the interests of edi 
be well-nigh irresistible. 


ou 


Necessity 


ind the Department on matters 
cation, its representations would 


The Cumulative ? Notwithstanding the adverse criticism whic! 

Vote. § is periodically levelled against the Cumu 
lative Vote there seems to be little prospect of its abolition. 
A most decisive and emphati tatement on the point was 
lately made by the Vice President of the Council. Sir John 
Gorst sp ikke of it as a necess in the educational 
arrangements of the country. ‘The result of twenty-tive years 
experience had been, he sa d, to show that the Act could not 
be worked if it were not for the protection given to minorities 
by this system of votin Can this really 


iry element 


be so? Surely 
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work done in h 


Suc 


s district, and more particularly to the highly 
in schools placed under somewhat u 


onditions, as compared with large and highly 


cessful work done 
favour ible 
equipped ty schools, 


Glasgow _} At the last meeting of the Glasgow branch 
Branch E.1.S.) the E.1.S. the chairman, Mr. William M 
shall, M.A., in the name of the association presented illu 
nated addresses to Mr. Robert Ness, and Mr. John Laidla 
on the completion of their jubilee as public teachers.  \ 
Marshall sketched the career of each, and each replied to the 
presentation in an interesting and eloquent speech brimful 


reminiscences. No fewer than four Glasgow headmast 


have just retired, and the Glasgow Board has shown its The 
} » ay 5 
ippreciation of their long and faithful services, by awardir Morg: 
all of them liberal pensions. O s7 sic omnes Fi 
Edinburgh ? There was an unusually large attendance at Cue, 
Branch E.1.8.§ last ordinary meeting of the Edinburg \mall 
branch of the E.1.S., attracted by a paper on * The new system ~ 
. ’ . ) 2 ag mil 
of teaching Reading,’ by Miss Haddow, Park School, Glasgow. — 
‘ - . Di 
Miss Haddow stated that her system was phonic, without t 


drawbacks which had formerly attended this method. The "Ss 
child was first taught the sound of the vowels, then the co 


sonants, then sentences, and thereafter the sound of th Nung 
diphthongs. A number of children who had been taught 1 Ponte 
the system were examined to illustrate it to the audienc: ene, 
Dr. Paterson, Rector of Moray House Training College, lryer, 
moving a vote of thanks said that it was not the method that relica 
accounted for the success, it was the teacher who employ ys 
the method, and he had not the slightest doubt that a v we 
great amount of Miss Haddow’s success in teaching readi “t 
on this system was due to herself and her enthusiasm. ‘Th« 
was, he said, a good deal of common sense in many things . 
in connection with it, although it had, to his mind, some ob mm 
jections. rodui 
per 
col 
a 


SCOTCH CODE OF REGULATIONS FOR : 7 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS, 1897. nou 


His little pamphlet is an almost unchanged reprint from last os 
year. ‘The solitary alteration is to be found in Art. | 4 
The insertion of the words except with the special sanci ne 
/ the Department seems to indicate a disposition to be less 

rigid in insisting upon the ‘on account of less than tw: 

more than five’ limitation. ‘There has been considerable 

dissatisfaction throughout the year with the restriction as p 
found in the 1896 Code. It is complained that it hinders cl 


pupils from carrying on their studies to the more advanced ns 
stages. It is also contended that one advanced subject should he 
count as much as two elementary. How far this is true, and u 
how far the present concession may really ext nd, is still to 
Everything depends on the construction put upon th 
new clause. It may mean that in one or two cases throu h 
out the country the concession may be made, or it may n 
that wherever a reasonable case can be made out, the rest 


tion will be withdrawn. In a Code otherwise so wisely elast 

it is natural to suppose that the change will be interpreted 

the most liberal way. bi 
Che second change in the clause, the addition of the wor 

‘at the school, during the school year,’ is one of those cor 

tions that always raise a smile among the initiated. W1 

field for a special correspondent of the PRACTICAL TEA‘ 

the archives of the Education Department, that treasu 

the records of all those little tricks that result in the a ; 

of such little afterthought as this innocent 

clause. 

32 (a) still continues to play havoc with the 

particularly in large towns, where the peculiar phenon 

ippears that the more work the teacher at any 

hours he teaches—the less grant he earns. An 

themselves, as contrasted with the 

veneral that the best w 

is to shorten the session as far as pus 

many Contin 


seen. 


Insertion some 


ook n 


( lause 


does 
the more 
the teachers 
Boards, there is a 
mect this difficulty 
It is maintained that the final month of 
Classes might be dispensed with, to the educational 


lnpre ssion 


ive of the pupils. 
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Prize Editor.—w. t. B.A. 
First Class French Honours. 
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PRIZE AWARD—MAY. 

The Prize is awarded to -Jcier, the pseudonym of 
Morgan, * Clovelly,’ Felday Road, Lewisham. * 

First Class.—Spes, Philosophe, Couleur verte, Bandit, Max, Le 
Clic, Pawn, La Mayeux, Dame Durden, Hujus, Samarobriva, 
\malfi, Jeannette, Ursula, Buttercup, Eric, Friar Tuck, Teesdale, 
toujours, Foxglove, Black Doug Era, Nelvil, Sans 

mille, Campagne, Jupiter, Northam, Frébel, E. S. C., Fissit, 

bbie, Buenas tardes, Viola, S. Denys, La fin, Bucket, Salopia, 
perdu. 

Second Class.—Anglaise, Iris, Lorna Doone, Eboracum, Lach- 
yn-gair, Mark Tapley, Stour, Paul, Saga, Beth, Forward ours, 
Nunquam obliviscar, Kougeur, Vera, Auld Reekie, Béquille, Alexis, 
ontelet, Vincent, Olivia, Mme. Bouton, Veronica, Galloway, Hazel 
ene, Hlope, Lenton, Verax minor, Margaret, Mimosa, Prima facie, 
ryer, Maid Marian, Oof, Gipsy, Agricola, Alpha, St. Rule, 
Pelican, Ralph, Earl, Langcliffe, Nil desperandum, Treherbert, 
lay, Mdile. Trilby, Kent, Margaret (2), Sam, Rose, Nord, Abe, 
Komola, Madelon, Lotus, Fourmi, Namron, East Anglia, Teutonic 
tleath, Elenil, Cinderella, Dot. 

Third Class.—Cymro, Patience, Cadson Bury, Mignon. 


perez 


avais vu des hommes trés dignes de respect, j’avais vu aussi des 
mmes féroces ; il n’y avait rien dans impression que Bor 
roduisit sur moi qui pit me rappeler ni les uns ni les autre 
percus assez vite, dans les différentes occasions que j’eus de | 
rencontrer pendant son séjour a Paris, que son caractére ne pouvait 
défini par les mots dont nous avons coutume de nous servir : il 
it ni bon, ni violent, ni doux, ni cruel, a la facon des individus 
nous connus. Un tel ¢étre, n’ayant point de pareils, ne pouvait 
ressentir ni faire éprouver aucune sympathie: c’était plus ou 
ins qu'un homme. Sa tournure, son esprit, son langage, sont 
preints d’une nature étrangére, avantage de plus pour subjuguer 
s Francais, ainsi que nous l’avons dit ailleurs. Loin de me 
surer en voyant Bonaparte plus souvent, il mintimidait toujours 
ntage. Je sentais confusément qu’aucune émotion du cacur ne 
vait agir sur lui. Il regarde une créature humaine comme un 
u comme une chose, mais non comme un semblable. I! ne 
pas plus qu’il n’aime ; il n’y a que lui pour lui ; tout le reste 
créatures sont des chiffres. La force de sa volonté consiste 
‘imperturbable calcul de son égoisme ; c’est un hebile joueur 
hecs dont le genre humain est la partie adverse qu’il se propose 
ire échec et mat. Ses succes tiennent autant aux qualités qui 
manquent qu’aux talents qu'il posstde. Ni la pitié, ni l’attrait, 
religion, ni l’attachement a une idée quelconque, ne sauraient 
tourner de sa direction principale. Il est pour son interet ce 
e juste doit étre pour la vertu: si le but etait bon, sa perse- 
nce serait belle. 
MME. 


Translation. 


had met men deserving of high regard, and also men chi: 
d by ferocity, but the impression which Bonaparte made upon 
ecalled neither of these types. In the 
ngs with him during his stay in Paris, I soon perceived that 
ustomary epithets were inadequate to describe his character ; 
neither kind nor passionate, neither gentle nor crucl, 

he manner of our other acquaintance. Such a being, having 
ngeners, was neither capable of feeling nor exciting sympathy, 
must have been either less than human. His alicn 


revealed alike in his exterior, his intellect, and his specch 


course of my various 


was 


more Oo! 


d, as we have elsewhere remarked, to enhance his ascendancy 
e French. Closer acquaintance with Bonaparte, far from 
ring me, inspired me with an ever-increasing fear. I had an 
ved feeling that he was proof against all emotions of the heart. 
1, a human being is a fact, a thing ; not a fellow-creature 
he does not love, neither hate ; being so entirely 
up in self, that all other creatures are to him mere units 
trength of will proceeds from hi 
€ is, as it were, a skilful chess-player, with the human race as 
onent, whom he is doing his best to checkmate. [Lis succe 
than to his positive qualities. ity, 


i 4 


does he 


coldly-calculating eyotism, 


no less to his negative 


TEACHER. 


personal procliviues, religion, attachment to an idea 

less to divert him from his main purpose. As a good man ould 

ursue virtue, so does he his self-interest, and his perseverance is 
] 


indeed worthy of a nobler aim, 


all are powe! 


\ large number of very meritoriou 


nonth, brench 
ords into the English ones nearest them in spellin ul deriva 
tion 


translations was s« 


The commonest errors are the result of translatin 


Chiffr was translated by many as ‘ciphers’ or * nonentities, 
whilst only a few gave better renderings, such as ‘tools,’ * counters, 
‘units. 
mmgage means here ‘ style of speech.’ 
voisme is ‘selfishness,’ rather than * e; 
Empreints de was translated by many 
here has resulted from a confusion between 
past participle of empreindre, and empre: 


otism, 
as ‘stamps of > ‘The error 


masculine 


mpreints, the 
tes, the feminine past par- 
ticiple, which is also used as a noun. 
pour son inléréet ce que le just Vl etre Pou 
It means * He is as ardent in t 
suit of his own interests as a righteous man ought to be in 


suit of virtue. 


f 
roved a difliculty to some. 


JUNE PRIZE COMPETITION. 


A Prize of One Guinea will be given for the best 
into English of the following extract : 


translation 


Un petit juge de Rouen, Pierre Corneille, avait, des 1629, 1 


ou plutot créée le théatre, par une mauvaise pitce, Meélite, qu 
un succés immense. La liberté (esprit, chassée du mond 
embla vouloir se réfugier dans celui des fictions, dans le dr: 
(intrigue. Trois théatres surgirent. Richelieu eut Pambitior 
conquerir encore cet asile de la fantaisie et de la libre opinion. 
son confident, Boisrobert, il attela quatre hommes, 
Kotrou, l’Etoile, et Colletet, et les regarda travaille: 
endant fut Colletet ; 11 repoussa le plan du tout-puissant ministre. 
Corneille essaya de résister, puis obeit, et fit ce qu'il voulut, mais se 
retira a Rouen. 

La, un vieux secrétaire de Marie de Médicis, grand admirateur 
de Espagne, lui montra, lui recommanda une piece espagnole, le 
Cid; il Vengagea a porter ce beau sujet sur notre 
y avait difficulté ; la piéce ctait la vlorification du duel, si 


séverement puni par les édits, 2 ce point qu’on y sacrifia en 1626 
] 


Cornenlle 


’ 


Le plus ince 


ene ll 
une 
tete méme d’un Montmorency. Severitc, du reste, 
et fut prise dans l’opinion comme un trait des plus odieux de ce 
gouvernement de pretre. 

Glorifier le duel, c’était, dans les idees du temps, 
le pretre et relever le ; 

Dans une piece, du reste, mediocre, .1/ 
de faire l 


jui indigna, 


ttaquer, detroner 
entilhomme. 

’ » que Corneille ven 
jouer Vannée meme de linvasion, on avait 


pplaudi ce 


vlinire 
vers: 

I) si 
M , et 


Mot fort et trés-profond, bien plus que ne le sentit 
rt, la pensee hrance et son etat 

formule. La tempcte d’idées et d’opinions qui battit le xviv sidele 
vait laiss¢ un calme morne ;_ plus de protestantisme ; le « 
rile. Il ne restait guére que l’individu, 


uteur, 


de la moral ctaient dan 


itholicisme 


RULES. 


All translations should be posted not later than June to, and 
Prize Editor, Ottice of THE PRACTICAL 
TEACHER, 33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C 


addressed : 


Competitors should cut out, and send the Coupon which appears 
on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. 


Competitors should adopt a pseudonym, and send name and 
address written on a separate piece of paper. 


A Series of ILLUSTRATED OBJECT LES 
SONS IN FRENCH will shortly appear 


in our columns. 
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THE INSPECTOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY AN IN ECTOR OF SCHOOLS, 
Drawing taken; .\s | write, the news has just arrived that 
over by Drawing h been removed from the 
Whitehall. harve of the retired warriors, and pla ed 
t juriscli f W hall Chis change has been 
ted To retail nnual parade day for one 
f inv wa inomaly that was doomed when 
1 Th \s the majority of the in 
i t the Whitehall staff possess the ‘D, and have 
‘ vi t em that there will be no difticulty 
spect t Many of the military gentlemen 
| | ented Science and Art Department, will 
ft t r prima iol duties amid the cordial God 
eds of the cher lhey have often performed a difficult 
\ nt fash 
* * * * * * 
Patriotism in the Nation's } ()uestioned in the House of Com- 
Schools. ) s back in the spring as to 
y t hod ition Departme purposed iss ing instruc 
} eache to p n a little jubilee teaching, Sit 
in ed tl t Committee of Council preferred to 
( well-] triot Here we are in 
tl Y done to impress young [-ngland 
the present Undoubtedly, much has 
n lan whi take history as a 
biect are offering the re of Victoria in the highest 
( iphy ther unusual preference being shown 
{ he | Impure \"\ eve standards IL\ V. and 
th ! p! \ { | rope | at a discount 
\laayesty aorn tly \ ills, im ( ( ind anon 
n h i da d 
* * 
The children are? Then there to ye liday Why 
all loyal. \ t the \ e weel ‘(God Save the 
) " ft | amme every school, for 
e more than the litth 
t ns was that of 
| le llave t the 
‘ ‘ l islv voted 
Wherein object lessons ! rule satis 
are unsatisfactory. | vy dea h in Standard 
| | h t ilust tion ina 
( | s b n without pictures 
) ( ve p t excellent 
irket (one the most serious 
made | reference to the gical 
r een ceaseles umbling at bein; 
ck the | ind yet, although the 
) ‘ rare finds lly well-vraded 
€ three t da \ day or two 
| ented t for Standard II]. contained many 
4 fa ho ihe t hine should be con 
eve ( lass-subject Instead, we 
| . d Il. ditter entirely from 
1 t 
More sequence and) | ften there Is no sequence eve ) 
continuity required, | he ject lesson teachir of one 
{ \ th t ! n of the separat 
’ The he { inst ught never to be taught 
‘ position th the d The cat should be 
ype of her tr ther that an isolated quad 
; | ( me the « ht b ntroduced si 
{ | t the re blar nd ntrast 
* * * * * * 
On object teaching. ( : : Ae ‘0 Contin 
) et ol eK 10 s lesso 
e st ld be iweful to indicat 
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clearly how he proposes to extend his teaching in each su 
cessive standard. In other words, the teacher should prepare 
the heads of each lesson to show the method adopted and the 
extent. If, for instance, one finds only the same matt 
treated in Standard III. as in the infant school, then there 
something wrong. It is a surprise to me that scarcely any 
teachers have adopted any one of the many schemes set forth 
in the Code, especially as it generally happens that the list 
presented is inferior to these. The excellent circular on object 
lessons is also never used ; let me commend it to my readers 
As yet, the object lessons are too much used to convey infor 
mation. Their primary importance—the training of the mind 
to observe and think—is often lost sight of. 

A modern educational reformer writing on this subject, 
‘The instruction must commence with an object o1 
specimen. To talk to the children about things not 
during the lesson is not object teaching. Again, a conversa 
tion about all kinds of things in a superficial way is certainly 
a valuable lesson for a certain purpose. Talking over many 


Says 


sec! - 


things is not the same in effect as talking of nothing ; but it is rHE | 
practice in conversation, the use of words, mustering ideas, lrinity 
quickness in recalling past impressions, and grammar, rathe e no 
than training the powers of observation and attention, or layin Cambt 
the foundation of knowledge by developing the faculties ersity 
which we possess for obtaining knowledge. Nothing should bt 
be called an object lesson which does not improve the senses there 
of the child, and make him able of himself to advance in the propos 
true path of acquiring knowledge.’ requis! 
hose teachers who do not care for the Code schemes should, in t 
unless they are prepared to devote much time to the prepara is a 
tion of their own syllabus, procure the schemes brought up by attiliat 
a first-rate publisher. Unive 
‘ 
c, 
\N ( CORRESPONDENT t pre 
C.W. —I should advise your students to take the December | p 
unination. Consult very carefully again the latest edition of ne 
Scotch Code. \ hould find therein answers to all your quer prepal 
on the entrance examination, If after so doing you are still hazy, The | 
write to me again giving your full address, devres 
fouching the Drawing query, I see no reason why the teacher Ox fore 
could not present candidates for Freehand 2nd Grade, but it is cle ane 
from Form >)” th : could earn no grant upon the results. 
\ | 
L.. P.—I of your r scarcely comes within t 
) {this lo You cannot take the 3rd Year papers 
(>) rT 
Pee th er examination which is open to sucl 
( ni Univ ty examination, and even then he would not t 
ualified unless the syllabus in that particular subject covered an 
re ual to that of South Kensington. I advise the student t d 
nt ain next yez 
W.P.S.-—(1) Yes, \rt. 33 (d) : ‘ Probationers must pass tl 
xamination specified in Schedule V. axznzzval/y so long as the n 1) 


re their recognition in that capacity to be continued. 


agers desi 


(2) There are no set books for Reading and English. Indeed 
very unlikely that he will have to read atall. The sentence 
grammar are unseen, «de Schedule V. of the Day School Code, 15 
R.E.N.-—-The value of the Queen’s Scholarship, as far as 
tudent is concerned, is tuition and board free. The student her 
receives no money Phe Government pays to the colleges £7 
respect of each (Queen’s Scholar when such has obtained her par 
ment certificate It would cost you quite 25 to £30 per ann 

for your own personal experses. 

LES I firs ss still holds good 

Letters shoul addressed, IN I rOR, C/o The Ed 
23, Paternoster Kow, London 

Che name and address of the writer must in all cases 


also the current coupot 


Illustrated 
AND MAN 


An 


Subject of our next ‘ Visit 


Sketch of IRON MINING 


UFACTURE will form the 


of Instructio! 
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UNIVERSITY DEGREES FOR 
PRACTICAL TEACHERS. 


BY R. C. B. KERIN, B. 
Classical [ono 
55 and 56, Chancery Lan 

Westminster [i 


A., LONDON. 


Class Principal, ( 
, WiC: Examine 


0! Medical Sch 


(HE London University, the Royal University, Ireland, and 
lrinity College, Dublin, offer advantages to teachers which 
e not afforded by the older Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Of these three Universities, the London Uni- 
ersity grants the most valuable degree. It is also less costly 
obtain, as the other two require a journey to Ireland, since 
there are no examinations held in England. In this article | 
propose to deal with London University, and indicate what is 
requisite to obtain a degree. 
In the earlier years of the London University no student 
ible to obtain a degree unless he attended one of the 
attiliated London colleges. Grote and others saw that if the 
University were thrown opep to all, irrespective of their 
method of study, it would. be a great educational incen- 
ve, as a degree would be placed within the reach of all. At 
present day anyone can present himself for examination, 
ind provided that he can satisfy the examiners that he has 
ittained a certain standard, he receives a degree. He can 
prepare himself for the examinations wherever he pleases. 
e London University was the pioneer in throwing open 
ees to women, and has ‘not, like the older Universities of 
ford and Cambridge, ¢ to give the title when the 
mination was passed. 
ced not point out the advantages of a degree to a 
er, and especially the advantages of a London degree 
value of which is well known to all. 
sary to obtain this deg The essentials are steady 
onsistent work. No mere ‘cramming’ can place the 
in aman’s hands. He inust attack his subjects in an 
ent fashion. It has been said that the examinations of 
ondon University tend to ‘cramming.’ Every examina 
does, of course, to a greater or less extent. But in the 
lon University the ‘less extent’ holds true. 
hall not deal here with the Medical, Law, and 
es, as they do not aftect 

\. and the B.Sc. 
der to obtain a B.A. degree, three examinations have 
passed, viz., the Matriculation, the Intermediate Arts, 
e Final B.A. 

Matriculation Examination is held twice in the year 
uary and June—in London and at severa! other centres 
hout the country, the names of which can be obtained, 
he regulations for the examination, from the Registrar 

University of London, Burlington House, W. Entry 
have to be applied for at least five before the 
ncement of the examination. The fee for the examina- 

£2. In failure, the fee for subsequent 
itions is £1. 

s necessary to pass in all the subjects at the same time. 

ibjects are six in number 1) Latin, (2) French or 

x German, (3) Mathematics, (4) Mechanics, (5) English 
wwe and History, (6) Chemistry, or Heat and Light, o1 
city and Magnetism, or Botany. 
experience is that teachers find the greatest difficulty 

, especially in the sentences and the translation at 

Two books are, as a rule, prescribed for each examina- 
m which two or three passages are given for translation 

glish. Several questions are subject 

four pieces of translation at sight are set, only two 


ruage a 


(;enius 1s not 


‘ree, 


Musical 
our readers in the same way as 


WCCKS 


case ol 


asked on the 


of which are to be attempted. Six or seven questions are 
set on the Syntax and Accidence, and ten sentences for trans 
lation into Latin are as a rule given, but 
have to be attempted. 

In English History fifteen questions are set on the period 
which ends with the year 1700. Only ten questions are to be 
attempted. The questions are not of a difficult nature, and a 
teacher will tind the paper easy. The Language paper is of 
rather a curious character ; it deals principally with the history 
and the syntax of the language. ‘The choice of 
tions Is given. 

Most teachers will choose French in preference to Greek 
or German. Three passages of ‘unseen’ are set, two ot 
which have to be attempted. There is a choice allowed in 
the Grammar paper, which deals with the accidence, especially 
with the The syllabus states that the grammar ques 
tions are contined to the accidence, but one quesuion Is, as a 
rule, set on the rules for the agreement of the past participle. 

In Mechanics a knowledge is required of Dynamics, Statics 
and Hydrostatics. 
the course. ‘The questions for the most part are problems. 

In Mathematics there are two papers, one dealing with 
Arithmetic and Algebra, the other with Euclid. About three 
questions are asked in Arithmetic, and about seven in Algebra 
The latter include quadratics. ‘The first four of leuchid 
are required, with riders. 

Chemistry is the best of the Science subjects to take, unles 
the candidate is already acquainted with one of the othe: 
subjects. The papers in the some 
time been rather difticult. 

The Intermediate Arts 


as a rule only six 


same ques 


verbs. 


Loney’s ‘ Mechanics for Beginners’ covers 


books 


other subjects have for 
Ixamination can be taken a year 
after the Matriculation. It begins on the third Monday in July 
The regulations can be had from the same 
The fee for the examination is / 5. 
for subsequent examinations is £2. 10s. 
1) Latin. 
for 
Koma 


source as above 
In case of failure, the tee 
The subject are 
Passages from the two prescribed authors ar 
translation, with the matter 
requisite, Four or. tive 
given for translation into Latin. Fou 
lation at sight are given, of which two have to be attempted. 
Several grammar questions are set. Greek.— Teacher 
are likely tind this more ditticult, a will be 
tncognifa to most of them. The paper | 
hard Chere is one set author, from which 
passages are given, and the grammar 
on the set author. These questions ar 
of them deal with the accidence o1 
in the prepared book. 3) French 
there is no set author. 
tion, ol 


verse, 


set questions on ubject 


History is sentences are 


passayes of tran 


however, ho 
four or tive 
questions are as a rule 


one. 
not difficult, as seyeral 
with parsing of the verbs 
As inthe Matriculation, 
Chere are four passages set for transla 
have to be done 
deals with and syntax, 
» work through a course in French sentences, 
are required of the rules, which a candidat 
A few easy sentences for translation into French 
are sometimes given. $) English.—Of the papers in 
English, one deals with English History generally, in addition 
to a special period, which varies each year. A choice of qui 
tions is given. ‘The second paper covers the set books and 
the literature of the period specified for the History. A passage 
of translation at sight from Middle English ts also set. The 
prescribed books consist yenerally of a portion of Chaucer 
works, or some other Middle Ienglish author, with one or two 
plays of Shakespeare or a work of Milton 5. Mathematics 
Pure).—The Mathematics consist of Trigonometry, Algebra 
up tothe Binomial Theorem, the 6th and tith books of Feuchid, 
Solid and the Right | in Analytical 
Conics. 
The final examination for the L.A. is held in October, and 
can be taken up in the year following the Intermediate Art 
I may remark ex passant? that there is no restriction of time 


one in prose and one in 


which two 
rammar ind 


The 


necessary 


accidence 
it 1S 
as ‘illustrations’ 
has to vive 


t\ 
iwo 


(,c0 ne and Cirel 


netry, 
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ded that a year has clapsed 


ri ninatio In case of failure 
t es a candidate can pre 
examination is 5. In cas 
( ent ¢ iminations ; TOs 
( k Pure Mathematics 
lent d Moral Science } 
I we and Literature, o1 
| ule, the most difficult 
( fact, it is so for all who 
t t ool, s there 1s a reat 
( ermedia Arts Standard d 
) 1 pres I <« one prose ind 
ir quest ure t enerally 
ir wwever, for the fi ime, the 
t ind a knowledge or accent 
! ot dift t, if a student has 
t from the eginni In 
ec pl of tra on at 
cl of the examination, 
y a every | rmediate Arts 
(,reck not to im { He 
rmec e Arts by ‘cramming,’ but 
P 1 sO iny ses of t that 
t iby { I-very student, 
I iy ood foundation. 
k will do the rest Many fail 
h ( tt mastered the elementary 
period of History is also given 
( t, as we isa set period 
( ransiat ra iit choice 
t t Wit rm urd to the 
will depend t Ll gre ( nt 
e | ot a mathematical bent, | 
p Men ' Moral. If he hasa 
lixed Mathemat will suit him 
t h preference to 
The History paper last year was 
of tl who took it up were very 
paper a knowledge of 
hree exa itions have to be 
The Intermediate cone 
ih f these have 
te ( ( examination 
ivea I th iat I 
v « didate who pa ( 
‘ 1 iL cad to the ‘ 
ite ie cve ne gh WY 
lV} ! ts | the Intermediat 
| y l } Botany and 
| hysics, Practical 
the ure a Mixes The 
t be t fro he une 
( he try dadit o the 
. f a simple eq d. 
5 | ‘ n t ftarure 
l 
l l held 1 (icto wma « 
| Int eda ( Th ( 
three, and three only, are ( 
Lathe it lixed Mat 
\ . ovy ( istry 
( loral Science Phy logy 
ire ft en they h ai not 
If the ca te ha » place 
tter to tial ( byects hich 
vi be tl easiest suby l 
‘ t The tee f the exam 
red for subseque ( 
\ ad fi 1© London 
ew ( d DBA. devree 
I 1 in l ial 
rsity the Inter ite Science 
juired to pa Mathematics, and 
n | r \W n July 


PRACTICAL 


TEACHER. 


B.A. h 


Several pupils who have studied under me for the 
adopted this course, and have found it work very well. 
an application for a situation in a school a double degree wo 


naturally have weight. 


In the account | have given above | have not touched rope 
the question of Honours, as more time is required fon llow 
Honours degree than a teacher can, as a general rule, spar ; 

OUR ‘L.L.A.. AND MATRICULATION COURSES. } 

We are pleased to be able to inform the very large num = 
ot readers of this Journal who have kindly r spt nded to Fi 
ippeal concerning the proposed extension of the ‘Tutor Ss 
Section that we have arranged for special courses of Prep ' 
tion for both Exams., to appear in our columns immed - 

} 1oOn 
ifter the holidays. 
A 
—— Cw 
If 
OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 3 ON 
_ Girls 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. bi 
son ¢ 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 
Head Master of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers Centre, First on 14, | 
Scholarship List, Author of * Scholarship School Management.’ , 





PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 
NINTH 


1897. 
MONTH, 


TEST EXAMINATION. 


be 
cordance with Examination rules 


juestions should answered in the tir 


ne alot 
yin ag 
The pape returned, if 
lux, The Bays, Belvedere, Kent, toge 


can be marked, criticised, and 


ther with ts. 6d 


ALL YEA 


p cS mii 10 


Penman 15 mi $0 a? 


Write as 


pecimen of 


trechand—N egotiation. 
han Good reasons must of force give | et 
(ys 
G athy—1 hour—S80 was nee 
(nswer questions including the fi 


North 


1. Draw a map of America showing the phys 1 
features only, or a map of Australia showing divisions and on 
wo : \\ 
2. Enumerate the various British possessions in Africa, 
what you can of one of them, 


Write 15 or 20 lines about onejof the following :—Mad 
The Tra Manito 

4. Write 4 or 5 lines about six of the 
Freetown, Buluwayo, Zanzibar, St. John’s, |: 
cisco, Winnipeg, Keewatin 


Lhe Sahara svaal, or 


Damietta, , r 
maica, San 


following 


<. Describe tully the goverrment of the United States. 

© What are the chief articles which we export to Afri S 
North America, to what parts do they go, what do we 1 
return, and from what parts do these articles come 

Tlistor I hour So mar 
Answer questions including the first 2/ mt, d 

1. What were the chief results of the Kevolution of 1085 
was it lled the * Glorious Kevolution \ 

» Give some account of three of the leading statesmen 
latter half of the 15th century. 

lain the causes and results of the war of the Spanis 


}. Name any Acts which have been passe: 


to improve 


them additio liberti 








ition ol the pec e, \o give id rig 

wl ffected Parlian Write a few lines abou of t 
s. Say what you can of the Seven Years’ War. y 
6. How has our Colonial Empire been attected (increas¢ 
ring the period which you have studied 





THE 


First YEAR. 


Arithmetic—\ hour—100 


Ail a? 
Answer ¢/rce questions including the first 
) 


1. Define with examples, Vulgar, Mixec 
roper Fractions. 
!low would you prove 


Proper, and 


by 3 


4 


a diagram that # of 
, 16632 P 
Keduce ~” to its lowest terms. 


19050 


Simplify 204 & 143 x 47 


the value of 


std. 


2 «rs., ind of ot 


lind 


Ss. 


Reduce »A, week — 3} 


uction of 12 hours. 


} days + 6,}5 days hours to the 


O4j 
5. Acan doa piece of work in 5 days B in 9 days, whil 
i C would take 3 days. How long would it take C alone ? 
If ,7 of a guinea be taken from of 3 

remains ? 


ay. Eh 


> 


3. 


of £5, what fraction 


3} OS. 


Giris.- 


-1. (As for Boys.) 


Find the L C.M. of 259, 1443, and 273, and explain the 
son of the process you employ. 


The greater of two quantities is 42, and twice their difference 
+4, by how much is the smaller quaatity less than 


) 


Find by practice the value of 119 tons 18 ewt. 1 
} 13s. 4d, per ton, 


Ib. 


Make out the following bill :— 

73 yds, at Is, 6d. per yd. 

yds, at 2s. 114d. per yd. 

doz. pairs of gloves at 2s. 6d. per pair. 
doz. yds. of velvet at 4s. rid. per yd. 
collars at 6s. 3d. per doz. 

5 neckties at 12s. 6d. per doz. 


/ 
5 
1 
1 
' 
, 


English—1 hor So ma? 


Answer ()uestion 1 and /wo others 


\nalyse the following and parse the words in italics : 
/or who to dumb forgetfulness a frey, 
This pleasing anxious dein 


"er resigned, 
Left the warm precinct 


of the cheerful day, 
Vor cast one longing lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires. 


ts 


Give the meanings of the suffixes in the following, and g 
of other words similarly 

lisdainful, i/able, 
st, length. 


ive 
nces formed :—/ uNNE, : 
ur, ine mansion, inglori 


) 


Ilow would you classify sentences ? 
from the poem you have studied. 


Give examples « 


Write brief explanations of the following :—/ryes, 
’ he Muse’ 


/ 


ZncenSsEe 


rod of 


3 flame, 


) ried 


Write a short life of Gray, and mention any other poems of 
vhich you have read. 


Music—15 minutes 


15 Afar 
\nswer all (Juestions. 
of the 


State which ] above them ( 


(4) minor 7ths. 


tones scale have t) major 


ktewrite the following in two-pulse measure, halving the value 
y note and rest : 


' 7. 


ts ol 


:f 


the following s« 


| | 
nm is : n | 
} W 


What are the mental effe ale sounds when 


lowly : ™ fah—te—la/ ton. 


Sl Y EAR. 


y 
a 


Irith 


Answer (uc 


Wicli I Mm? 100 S. 


stion 1 and /we others, 


(1) he 


Explain fully as to a class, the meaning of term 
per cent., and amount as applied to simple interest 


half 


t 
wv, valk 
sum r cent r 


4 . 
must be lent at simple interest at 24 pe 


amount in four years to £ 


] 


2, 300. 


5 shares in a certain company which were bo 
1 during the last six years a total of 45 per cent. 


ic Sup pos- 


PRACTICAL 


TEACHER. 


711 
ing the average dividend to remain the same, what will be tl 
per cent. when the shares are at 15 per cent. premium ? 


e i 


rain 


. 


1 
al 


3}. 600 men were besieged with provisions for 
each man 18 oz. per day, 
the garrison were reinforced 


were reduced to 15 02. dl 
4. llow much must a person inve 


i in order that 
ing an income tax of 


35 days, allowing 
llow long would the provisions last if 


by 300 men, and the daily allowance 


per ay 


st 


, 


in the 2 pel 
may have a vearly income of 


7d. in the £ 

A grocer mixes 16 Ibs, of tea at 2s, Sd. 
s. 6d. per Ib., and 11 Ibs. at 2s. 4d. per Ib 
cent. if he sells the mixture a 


at 
y 


Lock 


i cent 
Qs he 233 alter 


) 


S. with 2S Ibs 


at 
le pain per 


per lb 
2 What does 


2s. od, per Ib 


Girls.—1. What is meant by a decimal fraction 
method of reducing a vulgar fraction to 
amples 85 i 


From 113 ( 


the 


\ 


Expl 


decimal, taking 


I 
as « 


. and 


»t rt 


30 
Te) 


ot 


) take 113 of i 


4) 
> 


3. Keduce the sun ot 
tion of }§ ot rid, 


4. I xpress the sum of 
furlong as a fraction of I 


Sof 4s. 44d jy ol tothe trac 


ol 


yds, 


1 


ai ola mile 


3 
A train consists of engine, tender, and 
weight of the engine and tender equals 
train, and is 72 tons less than the 
weight of a carriage. 


5 eigh The 
. of the total weight of the 


weight of the carriages. Find the 


i arriage S 


Grammar—\ hour—So ma? 


A'S. 


Answer ()uestion 1, and fe others. 
Paraphrase : 


‘Come, Evening, ovce again, season of peace, 
Keturn, sweet Evening, and continue long ! 
Methinks 1 see thee in the streaky west, 

With matron step slow moving, while the light 
lreads on thy sweeping train ; one hand employed 
/n letting fall the curtain of repose 

On man and beast ; the other charged for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day ; 

Not sumptuously adorned, not needing aid, 

Like homely featured .Vigh/, of clustering gems ; 

A star or two, just twinkling on thy brow, 

Suflices thee ; 
No less than not worn indeed on Aig 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 


With modest grandeur on thy purple zone, 


At 


save that the moon is thine 


j ‘ h 
ers, t 


> 


Analyse the first eight lines, and parse words in italics 


3. Write a life of Cowper, and mention any other of his worl 


you know. 
4. Give the derivation of the following :—Symphoniou 


| potent, dialogue, quadrangular, destructive, excursiv 
mercurial, superstition, prophesying. 


oninl 


t 


» multiplied, 


5. Write notes on the following : 
Olympian dews—the — inverted 
the Sabine Bard—the 


the mood lethargic —weedy fallow 


ye powdered 


al 


pert 


1] the 


Koman me; ack string and bib 


Vana JEmMent $O Minute 40 Ma? 


Answer ‘0 questions only. 


Mental 
Rul 


1. What would you 
| lesson on Multiplication, 
| unity ? 


Arithmetic 
of Three 


make of 
OR on Singl 


use im a first 


by method of 


2, } 


What points have to 
Name 


suitabl 
the 


considered in selectiny 
three for 


re poetry 


and 


” 


for Recitation 
Fourth Standards. 
What are the 
on Word Building 


pieces suitable Second 


: chief aims to be borne in min 


in givin 


Jia 


5 


é ai 0M) Oma 


\nswer juestions, including Q 


I. re, AN acule Arivled (rian 


Define a porns, a 
rom a given point to draw a straight line equal to a given st ight 
line. 


2, If one side of 
be greater than either of the interior oppo 
\ny two exterior vles of 


two right angles. 


triangle be produced, the extenor angle 


ile al 
triangle ar 
> 


3. Find a point equidistan 
it circumstances is this impossible ? 


t from three give: 


points. 
} 


w 








nfrds l gr fes 


t a pulse. 





PRACTICAL TEACHER. ° 


f 
h) 


measure. 
Begin on 


reducing 


335 amount 


/ 


396 yards long, in 
iow fast was it moving 
premium of £ 
unnual | 
n, if money 


number 


value of t 


the lirst 


ath the 
what i 


roun 


crimsoned 


like a Colossus 


es from the ] 


consi red a 


seconds, and 





, r , Oy 
Algebra—4o minutes—50 marks, the 
Answer //ree questions, including Question 4 an 
1. The product of two expressions is a’ — 64a, and one of the of 
° * ° f 
is a” 2a +4. What is the other? _ 
; br: 
2. Find the G.C.M. of 1o2(a4y +9ay — 20y) and 119(5a 
ga*x — 04%). 
. , I I 6 
3}. Simplify : 
Pra 2s 5 we 
}. What axioms are frequently used in the solution of equatio: co 
Solve th 
. 3% == F 2(%— I 2—2 an 
(i) 3 _ 2( ) 
II 5 10 tal 
5fa 2 2(4 3) w: 
(il) = ~ 2’ = 3 I 
(x + 2) r+ 3 th 
‘a to 
Sch Vanagement—40 minut $0 mar 
Answer (Question 3, and one other. = 
‘ ; , . , ; se 
1. What are the Class Subjects mentioned in the Code? Low ~ 
far should they be taught from text-books, and how far orally ? th 
2. What are the chief results of good discipline in a school ? of 
2. Write notes of a lesson on one of the following —_ th 
(z) The Alps. 
(v) Adjective sentences. st 
(-) The candle. t 
i 
Music—15 minute 15 marks, re 
1. Give brietly the meaning of the following terms :—Allegro, ™ 
. .  * ° t 
Calando, Dolce, Rallentando, Da Capo, A tempo, Ad libitum. ' 
| ° ° ° . . vo 
| 2 Write the three forms of the Minor Scale ascending. . 
3; Name the following intervals: ma—se, d—ta, fe—re', fz 
| la—de', ma—bah h 
| 
| 
WorK TO BE PREPARE! 


(Students are invited to write for assistance in cases of 
doubt or difficulty.) 


Kirst Yea 
1. The Preposition, Learn definitio nd good classif 
| uuon. 
2. Kevise suffixes 
| >. Revise verses 1-10, Gray levy 
| 
| ) 
| 1. Tabulate the prefixes in lines 51-100 of the ‘Wi 
| Evening 

2 e lines 307 332 of the ‘ Winter Evening’ ( 
Book IV.). Make sure of all meanings, learn all note 
pla lions ol Illusions, and derivations of chief words Pay 
pecial attention to the paraphrasing 
| Lhird sea 
1. learn 20 roots and meanings each weel 
a 9 Cesar.—Prepare Act V., Scene I. 
| 
1. Paraphrase of the * Elegy’ (cov?.) 

But, on the other hand, if they were debarred from sharing 
in the glory awarded to other men, they were also prev 
from taking part in any crime. They were not allow 

strew their path with the dead bodies of victims, or dull 
conscience by cruel and vindictive conduct. There w 
| necessity for them to stifle truth and teach themselves to 


to repress the blush which naturally arises at vice, or to sm 
their way with fulsome flattery to the rich and great. 

l.iving far from the stirring and ambitious life of t 
they were ignorant of higher aspirations and were per! 
contented with their lot, and so their life passed in a qui 
peaceful monotony. 

Yet though this was their fate they were not entirely 
gotten Phe place where they rest is, in most cases, 1 

y some rough and simple memorial, which, though th 
are roughly hewn and the sculpture far from artistic, ser 
attract the attention of the passer-by and to excite hi 


pathy These inscriptions, cut by the hand of some igi t 
villager, usually give the name and age of the one lyin 
neath, nd some text of s« ripture is generally added, incu g 


the necessity of thinking of the end which must come t 
For, poor and ignorant as they were, they were 


miserable and depressed as not to wish to live on. Lat 


them as with others, a time ol anxiety and pleasure, sori 





. THE 


joy, was not yielded up without some regrets and longing for 
the past. Those about to die are always anxious to be watched 
and comforted by some dear one, and even when dead the ties 
of love and friendship are too strong to be at once broken, and 
from the tomb itself the body appeals for thought and remem- 
brance to those who are left. 

(To be continued.) 

2. General paraphrase of the ‘ Winter Evening. ’ 

Lines 88-119.—It is very pleasant to be able to watch the 
world from such a quiet retreat as mine, to contemplate the 
confusion and bustle of the great tewns, and yet to be free from 
the inconvenience of being amidst it, to hear the continual roar 
and noise which is always arising, but to hear it only when dis- 
tance has toned it down to a soft and not unpleasant murmur 
which falls on the ear with no annoyance or injury. Sitting, as 
I do, in my quiet room and thus ‘contemplating the affairs of 
the world, I seem to be placed on high among the gods—not 
to participate in human matters. 

The earth as it turns round shows me all countries, but I 
seem so far removed from the noise that it does not disturb my 
serenity. The sound of war has, before it reaches me, become 
so modified that it is no longer repulsive or alarming. I hear 
the clamour of the disputes which make men more like beasts 
of prey than human beings, but the words come faintly, and 
though they may cause a sigh, they do not cause any alarm. 

As the bee wanders from flower to flower in search of honey, 
sO man wanders in pursuit of knowledge. The manners, cus- 
toms, and political institutions of all countries are observed, 
together with much other useful information, which on his 
return he makes known by medium of the newspaper or book, 
and thus I can enjoy and share in his knowledge. In imagina- 
tion I travel with him and accompany him on many a voyage 
of discovery, participating in his dangers and escapes, seeing 
new wonders, and gaining new experiences. Thus we can by 
fancy travel all round the world while sitting comfortably at 
home. 

3- Selected lines from Fudius Cesar. 

Act L, Scene 1, 69-76. 

‘It does not matter ; see that none of the public statues 
are decorated on Czesar’s account. I will endeavour to dis- 
perse the crowds from the streets, and you should dothe same. 
By thus curtailing the appearance of welcome to Cesar, we 
shall perhaps teach him not to aspire to a rank far above 
everyone else, for this is probably his intention, and he 
would desire to make the rest of us nothing but obedient 
slaves.’ 

Act I., Scene 2, 37. 

‘ Brutus : I hope, Cassius, that you will not be deceived by 
my outward demeanour towards you. If my recognition has 
not been as cordial as you desire, it is solely because I have 
recently been considerably troubled and perturbed by thoughts 
which concern myself alone, and which perhaps have made 
me appear less friendly than I should to my acquaintances. 
But I hope that none of them, and least of all yourself, 
Cassius, will put any other construction on my conduct than 
that my own worries and trials prevent me from exhibiting to 
them the consideration which they deserve.’ 

Ibid. line 50. 

‘ Tell me, Brutus, can you see your own face ?’ 

‘No, Cassius, we can only see our face by reflection from 
some other thing.’ 

‘ Exactly, and it is much to be regretted, Brutus, that you 
cannot find some mirror by which you could see yourself as 
others see you. I have frequently heard the best and wisest 
men in Rome (except, of course, our godlike Czesar) talking 
of you and about the present condition of political affairs, and 
wishing that you might be brought to see yourself and your 
duty as they see it for you.’ 

Ibid. line 70. 

‘I trust that in this you may consider me above suspicion. 
If I were an easy-going careless fellow, moved to laugh at 
anything, or one who was continually finding new frends 
and swearing friendship to them, or if it were my habit to 
flatter and grovel to men in their presence and afterwards to 
talk scandal of them, or if I were in the habit of indulging in 
too much wine and betraying any secrets which may have 
been entrusted to me, then you might properly consider me 
as a dangerous friend and confidant. 


B. —A rithmetic. 
rst Year. 
Boys. — Lock. 
ssible. 
.—Dixon and Beach. 


Chap. VII., and work as many examples 


sol] 
Girls 


Examples XXXVA., 61-go. 


PRACTICAL 





TEACHER. 


Second Year. 
Bovs.—1 ock, 
Girls. 

Third Year. 
Boys.—Lock. Revise all Theory and 

work any general examples. 
Girls. —Dixon and Beach. 
exercises thereon. 
(N.B.—Any students who require a new arithmetic are 
strongly advised to get ‘Christian and Collar’s New Arith 
metic,’ just published and specially prepared by expert teachers 
for teachers (Holden). 


Work Examples 128-1 30. 
Dixon and Beach. Example XXIII. 
Proof of 


Rules, and 


Read Chapter XNITX, and work 


_ va Wusic. 
Work any back questions. 


All Years, 


D. Sell n 
Learn 50 words per week from ‘ Words Commonly Misspelt,’ or 
any good list. 
E. — Geography. 
AUSTRALIA. —Physical features, climate, and productions. 
notes see ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER’ for March and April 
Scholarship Course. ) 


(l or 
under 


1870. 


Victoria, 1854-187 
Chief points : 
The Chinese Wars. 
Crimean War. 
Indian Mutiny, and the subsequent change in the form ot 
government. 
G.—Euclia. 
Second Year.—Book I. Kevise Detinitions, Axioms, and Postu 
lates. Work 5 deductions at least per week. 

Third Year.—Book 3 
ductions at least per week. 
H.—Algebra. 

Third \var.—* Scholarship School Management,’ ¢ ‘hapter XXII 
and work 20 of the Miscellaneous Examples, p. 246. 


4 Tea tiny, 


Second and Third Years.—Revise Chapter 
School Management.’ 


Revise Propositions 10-20. 


Work 5 de- 


Il., ‘Scholarship 


Pest (1 
(Answer Test Examination given above, and, if possible, the fol- 


ESTIONS, 


| lowing. } 


1. Penmanship. 
| .argehand: 
Smallhand: 

* Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.’ 


Mathematicians. 


Comfposition.—W rite essays on two of the following: 
A summer evening—Occupations of the sea—A 


time saves nine. 


stitch in 


Notes of Lessons. —Write on two of the following: 
The Parsing of the Pronoun—Slate Pencil—The 
Reading Lesson, 


(,oat 


English. 

First Year.—(1) Tabulate and revise all the Sultixes in the 
* Elegy.’ 

(2) Analyse the following and parse the words in italics: 

To contemplation’s sober eye, 
Such is the race of man ; 
And they ¢/a¢ creep and they that fly, 
Shall end were they began. 
Alike the éusy and the gay, 
Put flutter through life’s little day, 
In fortune’s varying colours dres/, 
Or chilled by age, their airy dance 
‘They leave, in dust /o res¢. 

Second Year,—(t) Analyse and paraphrase lines 311-321, 
and parse show (312), so lately (315), far off (316), Hocks fast 
feeding selecting each (315). 

(2) Paraphrase and analyse lines 322-332, 
331 and 332. 

Third Year. 

(1) Analyse and paraphrase— 
\ct 5, Scene I. 
(a) Even by the rule , 
— that govern us below, 
(4) But this same day 
was we 


and parse line 


Il made, 

(2) Parse 
*/f thou w the noblest of thy strain, 
Jhou couldst not diem honourable, 


5. Describe with a sketch map the basin of the Amazon, 











4 . THE 


lowing :—Llanos, Selvas, Pampas, 





ayvos Tierra del | ucyvo, 





what circumstances was the Punjaub annexed ? 


SPRING EXAMINATION, 1898. 


WorK TO BE PREPARED, 
2ND M rm JUNI 
\ , 
} , 
1. Learn definitions of all terms connected with the Noun. 
2. Learn Anglo-Saxon Adjective Suffixes—not only the 
! ning but the function—changing Verb to Adjective, etc. 
Prepare lines 41-93 of the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
with all meanings and allusior 
Be prepared to an e any part and parse any word, 
de ; 
1. The Pr ur Classification, et 
(ne-half of the Latin Pretixes. 
}. Prepare lines 420-465 of the 7ask, ‘Winter Evening.’ 
Lye re} inalyse and para] hrase any part and parse 
y Ww I 
I Le wn oo mM neaninys per week 
> Prepare lines 93-170, * Comus.’ 
se prepared to paraphrase and analyse any part and parse 
ny word 
(All difhiculties must be sent up and will be answered either 
y ter or in these columns. ) 
B.—Arithmetic. 
First Year. 
Boy Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division 
of Fraction solutions of Complex Fractions. 
G I theory of L.C.M., and many examples as | 
poss 
Second Year 
Bo Inter 
Gu ldivision of Vulgar I ractior Work exercises com- 
ning Multiplication and Division. 
Third Year. 
Boy ( « Root 


Simple Proportion 


(N.B See note abov inder Arithmetic 





{ t/ . 
rit dea Intervals of the Major Scale 
nd Year (Continue practice in First Removes of Key. 
} Che intervals of the Minor Scale. 
D Spellin 
Fifty words per week from any good list or ‘ Words Commonly 
Mi t 
| ( 
e | 
| I’ ion nufactures, imports, exports, railways, | 
I History. 
l | nan (dec t 1 its effect 
I ts 
rhe Conquest. ¢ nges in manners and custon Roman 
| m, the v Use [Ihe Koman Kk and Roman 
VV In tion of Christianity, et 
4 | re ’ 1 all names of places mentioned, 
G feu ; 
| S | itions 1-4, with two deductions per week 
j lear | itior I , with four deductions per week. 
Ii 1 , 
N f ‘ nd le carefully with applica- 
mm i 
: 
: \ ) 
) } 
)=(a 
( ) ( ( ) | 
Ihe ‘ the factorisu of any nomi must be ure 
y { on | the fact is obtained the 
ecing wo “ ke chin n cult 





PRACTIC. 


12 TEACHER. 


I.— Zeaching. ‘ a 

. . . . . I 1 e 

Second Year.—¥inish Chapter I., ‘Scholarship School Manage 7 
ment,’ G 


Third Year.—‘ Scholarship School Management.’ Chapter IX ps 


The Teaching of Geography. 
TEST QUESTIONS. 
1. Write as specimens of copy-setting : 
(a) Largehand :— 


Algebraically, Bellerophon, Chirography. (Read 


(4) Smallhand :— tions, 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. un essay 
. s. Ep 
2. Write an essay each week (For subjects see above). 
(e 
3. Notes of Lesson (see above). ( 
First Yeas ( 
4. ins ar. Det 
(a) Analyse Col 
f thou wouldst view fair Melrose a t 
Ge visit it by the pale moonlight 6. A? 
For the gay beams of lightsome day Girl 
Gild Aut @ ou? the ruins grey, 
When the broken arches are black in night 7. fl 
And each shafted oriel g!immers f iny of 
Then go, but go a/one the while, gah 
Then view St. David's ruin’d pile 8. £1 
And on returning vothly swear € 1ses, 
Was never scene sad and fair. : 
rays 9. ¢ 
(4) Parse words in italics. Re 
b , : \ Re 
(c) Explain the meaning of the affixes in the following - 
5 Archipe 
words : : 
Woodcraft, laggard, flood, finger, farthing, saddle, kit a 
dred, youngster, woodward. i. 0 
Gold 
Second Year. ry, 
(a) Paraphrase and analyse lines 399 to 420. 
(4) Parse just (400) ; to soothe, to beg (405) ; nor comiort mt 
else (406) ; rather far (408) ; refused (418) ; because deserving 
(419). \ 
() Give the meaning of the Prefixes in the following : nant 
Forbid, forecast, they, mistake, wanton, entwine, twin, 
utmost, thoroughfare. 
ven 
Third Yea t 
(2) Paraphrase and analyse lines 82-92, ‘ Comus. 
(6) Parse lines 87, 88, and go. 
5. First \ear Boys and Girls. — 
Find the (;.C.M. of the product of the first si 1 number ; 
product of the first six even numbers. ns. 4 
(ive all t vumbers whicl e tain m exact number of tin 
ul Ar 2», 3, 4, 6, 8, 12. 24 ( 
pk 
Find tl test number that will divick 4 and 167 nd leave 7 
mainder An 
What is the greatest num! that will ive und 6 remainder w 
«i inte 4 470, and 192 respectively Ans 
ain 
6. First \ear.—What is a Major Scale? [low is it constructed 
Second Year.—Explain Remove of Key. Take an example and ct 
. ' 


change for Key C to the first sharp and then to the first 


remove. 
Third Sea 
the Major. 
7. (a) In what parts of 
land, and evce versa. 
(4) Describe the central plain. 
(c) Which are the highest parts of 
most fertile—the least fertile ? 
(@) Describe the river system of the southern slope. 
8. What 


Psychology ? 


Point out in what way the Minor Scale differs 
England is the sea gaining upon the 
How is it watered ? 


Ingland—the lowest 


the of ‘School What ts 


Show its importance. 


is scope Management’ ? 


9g. Say what you can of the religion of the Britons? |! 


what country did they originally come ? 


10. Describe, with a sketch map, Cvesar’s second visit to 


land. 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR DECEMBER 1897. 
6TH MONTH—JUNE 1897. 
1. Xeading. ) Ten minutes’ practice at each daily. For Re g 
2. Writing.) take * Westward Ho !’ 
3. Spelling. —5o0 words per week from *‘ Words Commonly Mis 


pe hes ' 
pelt, or any ood lust 





c 


» essay each month for criticism.) 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, 


Composition.—Write one or two essays each week, selecting 
1 the following :— 
Instinct in Animals. 
Signs of Spring. 
Smuggling. iain a 
Flowers. Cause—The M 
The difference between poetry and prose. History—Conference between leading met 
ow . . - lians at Hampton Court, 1 James t 
lhe Diguity of Labour. share of the speaking. Abstru 
Night. he enjoyed the opportunity 
Gardens. Results—(@) A new translati 
(Read up all you can about your subject. (Arrange matter in 
tions, each dealing with some phase of the subject. Send up 


ilenary Petition of a th 


Some minor cl 

Gunh rf (aus 
the Catholics. ‘The result of the 
their civil rights. 


The Plantation of ates After the 
wd Tyrconnell their lands were forfeited, and 


(2) The Preposition and Conjunction. ate is Rieke Meade Sin cxnnnalin 

(4) 25 Roots and meanings per week. lish and Scotch settlers on certain conditions (st ilding 

(c) Meiklejohn’s ‘History English Literature,’ Chap. VL. house, et c.) which would ensure the peace Ke COUNETY 
Defoe, Swift, Addison, Steele, Pope, Thomson, Gray and me ssfully plante l, -e re st of ultim nt ly making 
Collins. prosperous and peaceful part of the island, and of etlectually 


6. Arithmetic.—Interest. Simple and Compound. Pa Snee ee eee en ae 
Girls. —Algebra—Division. P eens aed mening pets 
. 1 pariiament, rarsmg money y unju 
7. Algebra.—Hall & Knight, Chapters XX.-XXII. Work as power of parliament was abundantly 
any of the examples as possible. per ind by their succe sful attack 4 
bert Carr, 


8. Euclid.—Book I., Props. 38-42. Deductions. Egan’s Ex poverty 


cises, 100-120, George Villiers, Duk 


} 


. , > = . ° , . must be prepared 
9. Geography.—(a) Remaining English possessions in Africa. 


Revise Siberia, Japan, Indo-China, and the East Indian 
hipelago. 


t newspaper started— 7’e H A 
> Pilgrim Fathers land in America 


’ } 


a) British South Africa Company Territory.—Company formed 1 ) Every endeay must be made to trace all 
ioneer force sent 1890, founded Salisbury. In May 1891 territory extended steady work for centuries, and which helped to ’ 
N. of Zambesi, to L. Tanganyika. Exceptionally fine climat Product Phe gradual . vth of the Commons from the time 
ld, silver, copper, blende, tin. Fine agricultural territory. ‘lowns—Sali ippearance of the bold and independent Baronial party after 


iry, Tuli, Charter, Victoria, 'mtali. Roses, the ervility of the new (and many instances corrupt 


( J ( f l J 1 settl . Revival of Learning, the Reformation, the wonderful growth 
Pp te r ae ETD OF gen _ 7. 1 eyed coriggeasesnae und the personal character of the Stuarts themselves with the 

‘ s~—Groun s “eS bb de ce, cott > . ; , 

roduct round nuts, beeswax, rubber, ho » rice, tton, of ‘Divine Right,’ all tended to the inevitable conclusion of a 


Separate ( jlony, 1888. Crown Colony. upremacy between the people and the Crown 
Colony 40,000 sq. miles. Population 1} million 0 For this month read up carefully the history of the early str 
1, Cape Coast Castle, Elmina, Addah, etc. Products as N Parliaments, the Petition of Right (properly considered the 
larly recent events in Ashantee. Charta), and the eleven years of absolute rule Note the ct 
by 4,0 sq. miles. Population 140,000, Founded ji period and their intluence, the means by_ vhich Charles rai 
is an asylum for liberated negroes. Products—Palm oil and kernels question of Ship Money, and the meeting of the Long Parliame 


seed, cocoa nuts, ground nuts, ginger, rubber, hides, beeswax and ko! Note carefully the course of events between 1646 and 1649, and 


wiutbia 


Szecrva cone, 


( up , Freetown. Crown Colony power changed hands from Parliament to the Army. Prepare the fi 


tgos.—Colony and Protectorate. ) Si ve 1 leans ¢ thich money 


Viger Coast Protectorate wnder ’ 1 
bar E.xports—Oil, kernels, rubber, ivory, etc. gal but vexatiou 
> , m t) Fines for n receiving knighth 
Royal Niger Company Protectorate.—Administere ' . 
$ 
iny, which has secured treaty rights with about 300 chie d | +) Fines f 


fective titles to estate 
lon by means of a fleet of steamers. Chief trading stations— , Fines f 1 chment on forest lan 
i Exports as (7). Read this up carefully from te«t-book ‘) Fir for all eens en teen than tour ack 


Ulste 
U Istet 


we { 
trust of the Irish in English justice Io raise funds, James invent 
> ¢ 


the 


t 
! 
tt 


izales, t 
dl Ma 


viet 
‘ 
it 
| 
lk 


British East Africa.—¥ ormerly under Imperial British East 1 ity of London fined © for neglect in investiz 


> 


mpany (1.B.E.A.), chartered 18 since 1895 a Protectorate; ar earl leath of Dr. Lamb 
sq. miles, population 6) millions \ comp: ratively unknown 2. Measures of doubtful legality 
1 possible great future. Exports—Ivory, hides, rubber, cloves, ses a) Proclamation for all gentry to leay 
, Thinoceros horn, etc. Cap., Mombasa, with fine harbour estates. Fines for non-compliance 
wnzibar.—TVhe dominion consists of the islanc’s of Zanzibar anc Pp) Lity f London fined 41 ov for extenst 
1 strip of coast. iled over by Sultan, became a British Prot: by Charter , 
Exaction of Custom dutie 
Fines imposed in Star Cl 
Wauritins.—7 j- miles. Population 4 
Sugar. Chief town—Port Louis 
vendencies of Mauritius— 1) The Seychelles 


illegal 

f patents of mon 
s for loans and | 
Archipelago. 


scension .—Coaling depot Produces turtle: 


leunha, lnaccessible Island, and Night / net 1 : : ependent Separati it Plymouth in the ‘M 


Company of M 
m the astern counti 


: : Attempt to ition ve Privy Counce 
p all these carefully from text k, draw maps, and commit t en . ! | | 


Hlelena, icul fine climate Calling 
J imestown. 


und t Maryl I rd Baltimore on 
tion with this work the student should be careful to note 
i between the States of Eur pe, and to un lersta 
mpany, sphere of influence, Hinterland, et in a ea : = ' a ae 
/listory. sent by speci ' nue \ n rT en i | y carrer 
. further regulated by i ‘ wl tal hee 
JAMeEs IL. to THE RESTORATION. Office in London to colle: d them all 


yond the ' ing W " vostmaster4 


v 


wents alone ! o have 1e ht to « lette comm 
ght to the thro Learn carefully a genealogica shipmaster ing q ' exceptions t } 1 he w 
so his relationship with Lady Arabella Stuart ’ gp I eiters were to be 1s e rate 
Stuart opinions These are very important as aff ) " be p n delivers Under t nwealth the 
extent the trend of events for the next century James was, as his ) urmed out, but the Act of 1 wen firmed int 
him, ‘the wisest fool in Christendom that is, he had a vast a j rie From that time dates the pri we Member 
learning, but very little common sense. When he came t l ’ y signing them, which allowed R 
idea of the English character He had a i il f which he w S¢ usly al l 
| to expound at every opportunity, and which is be x ’ ve la naches In 1624 
ne Right’ 1 deo rex, a rege r, that is, > king is create od ! o , but this innovation « 
responsible to Him alon und the law come ) he ku iis « ck up the street 
f absolute monarchy f ‘ passive obedience ‘ t , \ f clamation forback 
was not confined to civil matters, but v tended ligious | hr 5. e next ur the 


vith the 


{ 
ree 


me 


three great sects—Engli 

t help from James ; the ¢ lics, wuse 
ns, because he came fr ssbyterian 
id to shake off the y » had to bear 


iperiority in all q I f chur 


ett 
lhe 


ener 
» car 


t 


postal 
he 
f Parli 


priv 


he The 


ind 
rie n 

prov 
heet f 
range 


year 
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I } Dhrif 
I M re r,’ Chay \ 
14 , N J Gr ”, 
| Q rion 
x 
etti 
| eha ying, Querulous, Khythmically. 
wing, and parse words in it 
| 
, 
4 
t 
t 
A 
t 
: 
\ ' 
| 
| in the grammatical terms:—Keflexive pronoun—disjunc- 
inction—relative udverb—neuter ver ominative of 
hy f deg making short sentences to illustrate your 
0 
1. Assign the pretixe f the following words to the language from 
‘ h they are derived, and give their meaning, and, where you can, 
f the word Acceptable, mismanage, perplex, analysis, 
me, anarchy, interweave, sustain, antichrist, distorted 
If wt. of sugar cost } of 3 of 1 when the dutv is 7. 
1 per cwt., what must be paid for § ton when the duty is £77 
Ww \ 2 Nc 7ild 
St 
1} 1) Ku I l ree iS a sli ! eth 1 of workin 
! uestior ; would re juire two or more plications of the 
! e of Three I_xemplity this statement. 
\ m of money is divided tween A, Band (¢, ¢ rets twice 
\; Aand B together get £50, B and C together get 
mal tthe u of money, | how much each person gets ? 
\ A, J10; B. £40; ©, £20: Total 470. 
livide 30 tons into three parts in the proportion of 3°2, 3°15, 


Ans. 10 tons; 9 tons 16 ewt. 3 ars. 14 Ibs. ; 











| 1<o \. | ni C, so that | y hav twice 
| \ ( wice much A and B tovet! 
\ \ 16 13 td b 23 (6 Sad ( 100 
| ri \ h map, the physica 1 of Cape 
( 
ri i n n ( e Town to Wl ri 
| t \ . of t (over! s of British 
( " \in 
‘ low y nt for the high prerogative exercised by the 
| 
| e Keformation in England. Who were the chief 
’ } 5 i 
11. Voir th uer mistake e by children 
vri oS | w they may be be ifie 
' ’ \\V D we? | t t any unhygieni 
! ' » cre 
1 W N | i} Jubr | hworms r 
unto Proporti | 
CORRES! DENCI 
RULES 
! 1 ‘ € iV as \ vice 
n of ditheults i ny is, 0 swers, etc. 
f Writing, | phrasing, Maps, position, et 
wi : 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


To assist students in rural districts, Freehand or Model Draw. 
ings will be corrected an arked, with hints for improve. 
me nt, etc., and returned if accompanied by a postage stam 

4. Asa rule, all replies will appear in the Correspondence Colun 

but —— desiring an immediate reply may obtain 
enclosing a stamped adkive ssed envelope. 

5. To ensure an answer in the next issue queries must be sent 

the 15th of each heetin 

6. Name and address of sender, with coupon of current numl 

the PRAcTICAL TEACHER, and nom de plume if de 
must be enclosed. 
All communications and queries with regard to the PUPIL 

TEACHERS’ =a SCHOLARSHIP COURSE should be 

dressed to ‘A. T. FLux, The Bays, Belvedere, Kent.’ 


Ga 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

\.S.Y. and others. —The marks given for Elementary Sci 
will be counted with marks for other subjects, but the total requisi 
for passing ‘ well’ will not be raised; hence, taking the subject w 
assist in securing a pass with credit. 

Arrangements will be made in this paper to assist. 

b.T.—‘ Tears such as angels weep’ = Such tears which an 
weep. ‘The word is a Kelative Pronoun, Writing 35/60, very 
stuff. Largehand should fill space between lines. Get the 
book I recommend, and practise 

F. B.—There was a misprint in the sum, 2% should have been 2 

CESAREA Essay 42/60. Lacking in polish. Ideas 
I xcept in ex mples of learned men who were soldiers. Writi 
15/60. 

M.L. (Crewe). 


use the correct columns for Analysis. 


assiduously. 





-Analysis on the whole correct. You do 
Writing poor. Too | 
nd loose—no style. Get a good copy-book, and practise daily. 
QUEEN VicroR1A.—Penmanship 40/60. Pen held sideways 
which spoils shape of letters. 
cathene. 50/60. Long letters in smallhand should be loope 
You need practice from a mod 


CHIVALRY Essay 50/60. Your style is good, but might | 
more vigorous . ‘ , 

MILLWOo! Your answer is correct. ‘There was a misprint 
the sum, 

E. Asuton.—The matter will be dealt with fully in the July 


August number. Certificate work is beyond my province. 

Hi.M. and others. —A paper on Elementary Science will probably 
be given in October 

ANSWERED RY Post.—W.].]. (Bodmin) ; S.M. (Favershan 
H.R. (Braintree) ; G.W.. J. E.L. (Carlisle); |.S. (King’s Lym 
b.R. (Meadowhead) ; C.M. (Newport) ; K.W.D. (Sherborne 
W.]. (Grosmont) ; W.H. (Wellington) ; W.S. (Preston) ; Mrs. ‘ 
(Stoke); J.R. (St. Asaph); J.C. (Dumfries); W.O.M. (Linlithgow 
1.0. (Cardigan); A.G. (Crewe) ; K.M.C.R. (Duns); S.C. (Lougl 
borough); F.S. (Stow on the Wold); L.L. (Worthing) ; B.M 
Newport) ; Pansy; M.T.H. (Bromsgrove). 


Students taking the optional subject ‘Ele 
mentary Science’ are recommended to get 
Cartwright’s new work, just published 


(see advt., 


‘SECTION I.’ PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


Besides covering the course to be taken for 


page lxvi.), on 


Section I. of the Elementary Stage Physio 
graphy (Science & Art Dept.), this work has 
been 


Specially prepared to meet the latest 





requirements of ‘Elementary Science 





Schedule V., New Code). 





geal 


The 
12th Ju 


The 


Article 

















OUR 1897 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY J. C. HOROBIN, M.A., 


Principal, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


The Examination for Certificates will commence on Monday, 
12th July 1897, at 2 p.m. 


The general conditions for candidates are to be found in 
Articles 55-64 and 116-121 of the current Code. 


wen Questions and Ans 


in School Manag 


ement. 
both an Art and a 
»’ and into what branches is the Science divisible ? 

lhe first educator was the parent who taught the child how to 
carry out certain actions which natural causes necessitat: As 
time went on the number of persons specially engaged in 
teaching increased, and empirical rules were gradually enun- 
ciated which gave the easiest and quickest means of attaining 
to certain desired results. 

As teaching became more and more differentiated from other 
ofessions, the practitioners reflected upon their methods and 
rradually discovered certain principles underlying all rational 
nethods, 

The child may be considered as being made up of body and 
‘ind, the latter being duplex in manifestation, knowing and 
villing. Hence, since the formal expression of knowing and 
thought is by language, and of willing in character, the 
ranches of Educational Science are Physiology, I’sychology, 
logic, and Ethics 


1. Discuss the statement *Educaiion is 


ScreNice 





What do you understand by a ‘ liberal’ 
nical’ education ? 
he distinction is really based on the distinguishing features 
of the Greek and Roman systems. The Greeks had a concep- 
tion of an ideal type of manhood, and their system was such a 
uurse as would be most likely to produce the ideal. The 
Roman system had as its aim the production of the best possi- 
le soldier or statesman. 
A ‘liberal’ education is not so much concerned with what a 
n /s as what he may become in all his relationships. 
\ ‘technical’ education has for its aim ‘to get on in the 
vorld,’ and in all its ramifications the main principle is how to 
N easily. 
Almost any subject may be used to either aim, everything 
pends on the method of its use. 


as distinguished irom a 


What do you understand by the terms :—Ambiguity, Converti 


ulegorical, Hypothesis, Inference ? 

AMBIGUITY is an uncertainty in the signincation o 
ving rise to double interpretation. 

CONVERTIBLE terms are such as are exactly equivalent, so 
at each may be predicated of the other. 

CATEGORICAL is the term used to describe propositions 
ich have one subject and one predicate only. 

IlyPoTHESIS is a supposition which is mace cither without 
idence or without such sufficient evidence that it Is possible 
leduce from it conclusions agreeing with the facts. 
INFERENCI 
m premises. 


terms, 


is the mental process of drawing conclusions 





Questions and Solutions in netic, 
contains 150,544 sq. ft.; show that the smallest 
whose side contains an exact number of feet, and which 


I juare 


to the sum of this square and another square, contain 
: sq. ft 

ree trains, 200, 528, and 130 yards long, are travelling on 

ines at rates of 15, 24, and 2) miles per hour respectively, 
lirection, the third meeting them 
nd reaches the rear of the first train at the san 


VOL. 


two in the same 


XVII. 


| 
| 


| 
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/ é 


find the interval in time 
two trains clears the 


moment as the third reaches its front ; 
between the moments when each of — th 
third. 

3. At what percentage per 
£132,051 amount to £148,877 


annum compound interest will 


In 3 vears 
}. A man buys two horses, A and Bb ; 


he sells 


\ costs £25 more than B; 
\ at a profit of 15 per cent., and B at a profit of S$ per 
per cent. ; his total gain is £37 2s.; what was the original cost of 
each horse ? 


5: A square plot of ground is measured, and, by an error in 
d-ticiency of 2 feet in one side and 3 feet in the other, is made to 


contain 74 square feet less than it really does ; tind the area of the 
plot. 

6. (4) State and prove the rule for bringing a mixed number 
into the form of an improper fraction 

(4) How would you get over the difficulty of reducing yards to 
poles (Long Measure), in considering the point for the first time 
with the fourth standard ° 

(c) Explain brietly why we cannot tind the 
O25. 

(¢) Define Least Common Multiple, Circulating Decimal, Stock, 
Brokerage, Compound Interest. 


exact square root of 


In rs. 


s. Size of first s juare 35S feet or (4 X O7) fret; 
* large ,, Ss 4g «6(5 X97)», 
Che smallest square that can be added to the first square to make 
the result an exact square is (97 feet)’. 
.. Side of square equal to the sum of the two squares 
{(4 + 1) X 97 feet} 


= (5 X 97) leet 


455 feet. 
miles. yards. hi 
2. (15 + 30 (200 + 130) :: 1 time for first and third to 
clear 
15 seconds ; 
miles yards. hr. 
(24 + 30) : (200 + 528 -+ 130) :: 1 : tine for second and third 
to clear 
324 seconds ; 
Interval 174 seconds. 
3 Amount of 41 in 3 years = 14Sh27 4 
si I year <- ts Bai 
1A » 
Interest 9 ” ZL 
.. Rate per cent () X Loo 
3h] 
4. Proftitton A i , ol cost price ol A: 


- I ; ‘ °° Is 
of (cost price of \ 
, ol cost price of \ to of £25 


100 ” ” Aw» 
Profit on A and B Atr “ - 
n > 
i ” 9 P 
ait 9° ” BS 
roo Ol cost price fA {,2 
£,37 25.5 


ray Of Cost price of \ 


f 


.. Cost price of A £39 2s. X 10, 


4,179, 

Cost price of B £,170 £25 
£145. 

5: (Side x 2) juare feet + | (si le 2 3] 5 juare feet 
74 square feet ; 
(Side & 2) + (side 3) 6= 74 
Side X 5 747 0 
So 
Sick I 





























































































































































































































































































































































































nim] , 
! it oD tl 
; il t 
] F vt n re obt ) 
hn I } y 1 1 
< »wW 1 ¢ ium I I | 
the w n fraction, » the mixed number 
lta >»? . nd show that w 
et t t tw 2 l the sec nad 4; then 
I } by reducing both to halves 
t \ tl i | rby 5 
“ 1 y to half-y ’ ivide by 11 
t \ n th { be poles, bt 
ken w r in r i in half-yar 
to yal 
( I I 
I Or; 
> I OT, ¢ 
t t] t é i juare is alway 
i t t, erefore is alway 
n ¢ f} ( uent ve cannot find the exact 
roo O2 TUT | in S Is « u 
(7) ot two orn re nu ver 18 © 
w t ‘ ol the r n exact number of 
* 
isan ip rminate decimal, and the same 
i ral r, or be 1 ted, since w 
ipher to 1 ividend ; whenever any former 1 
irs, the quote t tl clor will also recui F 
we div n r, the remainder mt lwa 
t r, | theret yme remainder ist recul 
bn e Vv ] e obtan ber of remainders equal to the 
1 int lvl I 
( 1 Is ar O ¢ Kepeating or Recurriny 
t lof t ing cou ies, Or money borrowed by 
( verni | Ics, ! h per cent to defray the 
ex] nati i 
is the « ission pai the persons (called brokers) 
w { t n ry ‘ { stock, and whose business it is t 
| res from one name to another 
i ion lway per c or 2s. 6d. for every £100 
| the kur but is higher tor ¢ he to 
I fis ( nf when t nterest soon it become 
the I l iorm new principal for the 
‘ y r | hod « lin 
i) | 
First YEAI 
I 1 rere t te na n | hand 
10 ms Cyroy 1 
1) 
Phe i f bird roverned | rtain intelli ] 
‘ it vari i ny of detai ven in the same 
ne t hapyved conditio1 It may be con 
er eration of habit | common to all locom 
\ i vi ibout in ch of food rhis habit is 
tly restricte in quadrupe by their inability to cross the 
" ve Lo } through | highly cultivated valleys As 
hey trav by night t a considerable height, | their move 
ure i u to observ sed to be more 
ti th they hay ‘ opics bir 
j ! ! 
t di ents districts ording as certain fruit 
‘ | e abt ant 
| School Management 
I \ ry ‘ teac! view in teaching 
it} iow wi ial mental f tic re called into 
actice of ithmetic, an ive example 
(jive an o ! f n on ‘The Eye, st 1 and 
it n wore ving in n 
' j ‘ ‘ r 1 in n, W 
‘ mace, 1 w fa t | be 
: t i I » w tl ] 
‘ 
v ( t ] 
“ 
‘ \ a NI y 


What is the us f ’ ras : an 
s to pupi r some rule i hould be observe 
tt ting to paraphrase a poetical extract, and add a brief « 


{ a good paraphrase of 


our own, Of some familar verse 
6. Ilow is ‘ Elementary Science’ provided for in the New ¢ 
What place does it occupy in the scheme of study nd how 
work of its different departments described and duate 7 
Composition, 
1. African exploration 
», Use of music in school 


3. Constitutional changes in the (ueen’s reign. 











3. Psychology, logic and ethics in their relation to education t 
> ‘ 
Arithmet | 
, BD 
I (a) Prove the rule for dividing a fraction by a whole nun , 
(4) Prove the rule for the position of the decimal pot ] 
iultiplication of decimals ae 
(c) How would you use the blackboard in explainin rop 
following sum to a class of children who are beginning t 
such problem If 15 men mow 16 acres in 12 days, ) 7 
many men could mow 2S acres in 3 day Suppose, 1 es 
sum of this kind, the answer (the number of men) ae 
fractional, how would you explain it ? hi 
(d@) Define notation, ratio, proportion, complex fraction, 
simple interest 
2. Keduce 4’, of 30 Lt of £58 3s. 6d. 17 of 4s. 6d. to tl r, ] 
decimal of £107 Is. > 
3 Divick é 3 OS. Sd. amongst three men in the proporu i 
746, and ‘oo2 > \ 
$. Cone clock gains 7 seconds day, S yd lose . econ 1a) 
day. If they are set right at noon, what is the true time wh »  ¢ 
of them is five minutes before the other ? pow 
5. Divide £10 between 4 men, 5 women, 6 boys, and 7 girls, Unarle 
that each woman’s share is seven-ninths of each man’s, each boy  } 
has half the difference between a woman’s and a girl’s share, e: u ll v 
has the difference between a man’s and a woman’s share i 
6 What percentage does a shopkeeper make, whose pri ‘ : 
, - f 
30 per cent. above cost price, if he allows his customers 15 per cent ih 
on their bills ? 
7. In what time will 48,825 amount to AII,119 Los. at 4 
cent. per annum, simple interest ? 
( 
Mu ic. 
1. What tones form (1) the chord of dof, (2) the chord ' 
(3) the chord of fah 
2. Describe the mental effects (1) of /a 2) of Za >) of 
(4) of fe. res 


» Name (as major sixth, etc.) the following intervals : 
(1)f t (2)8s ta m (4)r fe (5) fe 
4. Ke passage (a) on higher, and passage ( 
octave lower. 
()s, 1tf Lars st nm rd ‘ 
)d@ r mo t r' il s' fe’ f' m ris d 
s. The following riven in five keys 
sound highest and in w 
Key kyn,dt' rmd:; KeyC,dt,rmd; key F,dt 
Key Bh, dt, rmd; Key D, dt rnd 
6. State the major scale relation (as tonic, dominant, etc. 
following tones :—(I) f, (2) r, (3) t (4) m (5) 
7. Fill up two measures of each of the following kinds, 


, 2 
rests and continuations in ¢ 1) T'wo-pulse mi 
measure. 


d é 


-write octave 


passage is 
hich lowest ? 


rnd 


ich example: 


(2) Four-pulse measure ; (3) Three-pulse 


English. 
1. Write of the fol 
(a) The distinction between trades and professions 
(4) The poetry of the ixteenth « red with tl 
nineteenth century 


a brief essay on one lowil subjects: 





(c) A summer y. 
2 Analyse 
(a) * My old friend our way to Vat | 
(Sir Roger at Vauxhall.) 
arse in same passage, having, s¢ l mself, tr 
who, best. 
) n Analyse lines 234 24 , 
l’arse in me passage, de ‘ l, en , ; 
(line 220), t ' ine 23s 








THE 





Com 





nent ul] on 





(2) Prince Eugene, Eu renio, smutti one anothe u 
orridge, th Pope’s procession, Baker’s Chronicle, Siu 
loudesley Shovel. 
) Qnone : Or hearing would not hear — Idalian Aphrodit 
eautiful--Fresh as the foa Vaphian well Ambrosial—A 
subtle smile in her mild eyes, the heral her trit 



















Gi rar hy. 

Hlow 
re ? 
ate. 


is Cape 


What 


Colony governed ° 


minerals are found in the colony? descril 








>, What parts of Africa are now parts of or are connected with 
British Empire? Explain the importance, past or present, of 
iy of these regions in the commercial and military rraphy of 
Empire, giving some account of the relations between th 
ritish and the African races, and between the British and other 
lropeans with regard to Affica, 
3. What districts in Africa are especially noted for d, dia 


salt, iron, copper, date and oil palms, ebony, rosewood, 
coffee, india-rubber, wool, ostrich 
hinery, ivory, gui 





feathers, metal goods 











9 


ly pottery, pep] eT 





TTistory. 


t. Ranke says of Charles I., ‘ With the key of the laws he sought 
en the entrance to absolute power.’ Give wl unple ou 

in illustration of this statement. 
2, What negotiations went on between Charles I. and the 





What led to their failure 


Give an account of Buckingham under th 
powel 


rliament in the interval 1645 to 1649? 





) his rise 
olicy of 


heads of 
(4) his influence on the foreign and domesti 
arles I. ; and (c) his impeachment by the Commons. 













»5 to 1660 
what you know of these books and of their relations to th 
tions of the timé 
Leviathan,’ ‘ Areop 


} 


1 Name the chief authors and works of the period I( 
} 


‘ Kikonoclastes,’ § Liberty of Prophesying, 


witica,’ * H[udibras,’ ‘Oceana.’ ‘The Hind 












the Panther. ’ 
MEN ONLY. 
Algebra. 
1. (2) If a X, ?—a we z 7, prove that aX 
+ Z=(X+Y+2Z) (a4 +c) 
Resolve into factors x* + « 156, and 64 343 









Prove that the least common multiple of any two algebraical 
ressions is found by dividing one of the expressions by their 






test common measure, and multiplying the quotient by the 
r expression, 
nd the greatest common measure Ol OF (1) 4 rT Taz 
and 78 (2x4v* + 19x7y? + 357"). 
° r’ + 2a” = 2a” " S 
Simplify + 2ax, and 
1 T l t a ’ 








B+ 2A/x 


Show how th« 





square ro tolat+ vi 





may be foun . 






lind the square root of 69 











5+ —9s apie: a 
21 25 
lve the equations (a) be ae 
, ? 4 1 
S$ 
I ; 7. 5 ( 
34 6 72a 2) x 2 
( (a 1) ("+ 1) = 60 
(c) 2 - 
' 5 





\ grocer gained as many shillivgs on the sale of some tea as 










were pence in the cost price ot a pound, or farthings in the 
rice of two ounces. How many pounds did he sell ! 
Geometry. 
lo draw a straight line perpendicular to a given straigh ‘ 





} 





imited length, from a given point without it 
straight line, making equal an, 
(1. 26 may be employed.) 





n a given point draw a 





. , , 
vo given straight lines. 
A the 

the sides su 
four right 







exteri any rectilineal figure, made by pi 


direction, 


angle s ol 


cessively in the same are 


} 
angices. 
> 


PRACTICAL 


cas ot Propo ition I 










TEACHER. 


POOK is an equilateral triang > tl, Nare | (1 
tha (Hl KIN (IK, PIL intersect at S. Show tl 1 st) 
is equal to the sum of two angles of the « l triangle 

3. Equal triangles upon the same he 
it are tween the same parallels 

Bisec aes 





1. Show that Prope sitions 2 and 3 « h 





forn or these thre« propositlo 

5. Ifa straight line be divided i wo 
une is; th juares on the two une 
] +! ~ } ] ‘ ] ‘ 
dou square on half tl ine ando 
betw points oF secth 

_ , , 

In PR, diagoi of the square POR 
Show that t triangle whose side e eq 
iagonal of a square deserihed on OT will | 

WoMEN ON 
Need 
Show on a piece of calico all th itch 


2 woman's chemise. 
Domest: 


1. Describe the constituents of milk, an 


periect tox 


2. Explain the structure and function 
some rules for their preservatior 
3. Llow far, and in what way, can 


bling children to mend and preserve their « 


}. What are the different purpose ( by food 
regard to each of those purposes some on of food w \ 
particularly valuable. 

s. Explain the nature of the injuries 1) hi 
(2) pointed shoes, (3) tight laci 

6 How would you remove (1) inl t 
(3) grease stains, and (4) paint from clothin 

7. Why is it needful that bedrooms should (l, \ 
may this object best be effected ? 

8. Give few simple counsels suited to teache yone 
of these sulbiects : I iet, slet Pp, economy ¢ 
reasons in each ¢ for the advi you give 


( api letters (ual 
must be used in the diagram 

All 
may be used, but not symbols of ope: 
PQO?, PO.RS. 


generally understood ab 


1. Define / 


i 


Nee, t's rida 


If two angles of a triangle be « jual to on 


which subtend, or are 
another. 


opposit to the « 


to one 








What ar e cor 

























2. Any two sides of a tri ire t er n 
side. 

The sum of the distances of any point fre the lar 
a pentagon is greater than half the sum of i 

SECOND YEAR. 

Penmanship. 

Dictation. 

Compositi 

Geography. As First Year. 

History. 

Arithm 

Music. 

School Manureme 

1. A boy comes | school for the fu time « roth Jan y ay 
caves the ne ighbourhood without expectation of — return 
roth March. During these months li ys away on 
from illness, on others trom truancy. ©n t roth May i 
with the expressed intention of remaining tor another ye 
chool, but he goes out to work for U thre , } 
Then he becomes recognised as a half-t , and « P 
nately at work and at school till he fin ‘ ) 
ber. : : ; , 

(a) Give all t entries t t nould 04 ‘ uc a 


in admissic nd class registers. 











w how t 
{ 
yllo 
i) 
; 
. ' I 
aaning | 
‘ \\ { 
yl 
pletr t 
It ‘ 
i hi I 
nd ot 
it i ’ 
) Vh 
' 4 \ 


| 
| 
Wa 
" 
}] 
t. A 
, Pro 
puant ! { 
In an ex 
madidat t 
’ ah ft 
rhe | 
: ) ry 
' 
» | 
. 7% 
A wad th 
A 
‘ weit 
; 
i 
i i 
} 
] 
a y 
san 


4 
) tr 
I oll 
¢ ‘ ] 1 
uctive |] r 
t kept in 
‘ t kl of hist 
ri str ion of y 
es of | 
i to tl l 
im thas, ‘ 
he * Kinder 
1¢ uireiie nt 
neanin { *‘orgat 
‘ organ 
>wer unael 
nd ww yi ‘ 
fenelish 
} 
t h ( ‘ i 
y rotations fre 


following (M 


THE 





‘ i ! ' 
i the ‘ 
li nd say what 
I l the habit of 
iew in the t hing of 


yrical facts possess most 


children ? 


not only 
instruction ol 


way the 


re applicable 

ine na 

wha manual 

night be extended or 
hildren. 

tor as ipplied to a 


work of a mixed school 


, what 


distribute the work 


new 
Witne ? 
v the tyrant’s pow vot 
ry 
} ‘ 
" W | 
] 
usand 
| } { Ven ive two exal ples of 
1] j hras 
1 ‘ we i follow1p phrascs 
im st ca 
na | on the trut 
i Fi i wi 0 iment 
im Ww 
n. how his wo 
I ve ll 
Mi ONLY 
Alveb) 
» of wes of any number of unequal 
t juare of thei 
w found tl poregate marks of each 
‘ unt he examiner then assigned 
narks originally gained by him for eacl 
‘ lidate | me only, was totally 
] conn ut | id of the 
1} equati 
\ O is eqt oO 
| . 
whi t ! re » + Mu, ‘, 
ot | ' I 
1) \ Va I 1 
‘ / 
\ 
of n bought than of 
rT ul of th t od. more than 
n pr er va uch quality 
nad har esslo 
then 
: in A 
{ ings taken +r to 
’ I 
! ! ‘ y fatigue duty 
» how mat cca 


PRACTICAL 


TEACHER. 


> Th 

; . 

Geomelry. . 

1. All of First Year Me 

2. If from any point without a circle two straight lines be « n. I 
one of which cuts the circle, and the other touches it ; the rect 1. Mi 


taj 





contained by the whole line which cuts the circle, and the part 

without the circle, shall be equal to the square on the line w 5 

touches it. 1. M 
I'wo circles intersect in P, Q. If tangents be drawn to t Th 

circles from any point R in Pt) produced they shall be equal. Ks 
3}. In acircle the angle in a semicircle is a right angle ; but - 

angle in a segment greater than a semicircle is less than 

angle ; and the angle in a segment less than a semicircle is greate — 

than a right angle. = 
PORK is a triangle, PS, RT, meeting in V, are drawn per; 

dicular to the opposite sides. (QV is produced to meet PR in \ e 


Show that ()W is perpendicular to PR. 
' 2 


4. To inscribe a circle in a given triangle 


g “— 


M is the centre of the circle inscribed in the triangle POR Ty 
N is the centre of the circle which touches I() and PR pro a 
and QR. Show that MN is the diameter of a circle which pass ' 
through () and R. 

5: To inscribe a equilateral and equiangular hexagon in a giv Stud 
circle, stuart 

Compare the areas of regular hexagons inscribed in and descri ( are! 
about a given circh a. 


6. Ifa 


triangl 


straight line be drawn parallel the sides « 

it shall cut the other sides, or these produced, proporti 

ately ; and conversely, if the sides, or the sides produced, | 

proportionally, the straight line which joins the points of se 

shall be parallel to the remaining side of the triangle. | 
MNI’, MNQ are equal triangles. M( and NP intersect in 

Through R a straight line is drawn parallel to MN meeting M1 

T and N(@ in VV. Show that TR is equal to RV. 


to one ol 


WoMEN ONLY. 
Needlewor 


1. Make up the given calico in the form of 


the lower part ¢ 
nightdre ss sleeve. Set on l 


whipped frill. ). 
one inch 


hole of square Ol 


2. Fill ina tocking web mat 
with Swiss darning, and darn a hole also in the ordinary way. U 


Domestic Economy. 
1. Compare the values of beef, mutton, veal, poultry, and fi 
under the heads of nutrition and economy 


2. Explain the terms :—Incisors, trache 


capillaries, automatic. Com 
3. Point out some of the common faults of waste and ignorat 5 
A 
in English cookery. , 
4. What portion of income should, as a rule, be s 
house-rent? Explain the nature of Building Societies, 
t=) 
Fire and Life Insurance, 
OR, 
Geomet? 


1. As First Year. 


2. (duestions 1 to 3 of Men’s First Year 


SYLLAI oF WorRK 1 rHE Monti 


Students are advised not only to get up the work i 
uso to use the test questions as indication of work to be got 
afterwards written out. 

Fikst Yt 
Ychool Manager 

1. Methods of teaching Drawing and Musi 

2. Discipline—rewards —punishment 

3. Methods of teaching Geography and Arithmet 

4. Method of teaching Reading and Englis! 

pip 
1. Addison as a writer 
2. Place of Tennyson Literature 
Dramatic Art of Shakespear 
3. Literature of Stuart period 
j 

Not less than six examples from miscellaneous set 

worked per week, as well as those on the particular w 


i¢ examination quesuions giv 
1. Theory of conversion « 


h 
Examination questions (I 





THE PRACTICAL TEACHER 


Cheory of Numeration. 
E-xamination questions 
oo QUERY COLUMN. 
Examination questions. 
Mensuration of areas of rectangles, triangles. 21 
gles, : 


. . 5S ” xTY . 
I-xamination questions, RULES. 
Each correspondent is restricted to ove question. 
Each query must be accompanied by the comfon which appears 
on the back wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 
ORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASI 


Musical terms. 
lime transcription. 


, ae s 
cy transposition. = Ik SOURCE 





Diatonic intery 
FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED 





ead the introductions to the books and notes given in ‘2. T, The [:ditor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer 
| also read the books right through as literature, so as to get : any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the 
tal picture of the scope and meaning of the work as a Magazine. 
ole, 
Geography. 
1. Lgvpt and the North African States. Oblige?.—-To draw a straight line parall 1 to the base of . 
2. Central Africa. triangle which shall be equal to the difference of the segments of 
the sides of the triangle, intercepted between the base and the 
parallel straight line ‘ 
Draw a triangle ABC (with AB< AC) and a tine DP 
/history. (satisfying the required conditions as nearly as you can guess) 
Students could not do better than read Green’s chapt mn th parallel to BC. Take F on AC such that Al \B, join 
rt period. BE, then EK AC ALB. Now DF has not to be equal to 
Carefully get up the social and constitutional changes of the k:C, but to the difference between FC and DB Take, there 
d, fore, G on AF such that AG AF \D, then Gb At 
MEN ONLY AD. We now ha 
Algebra. 1 Gl (AC — AB) ADD) = (AC AP) 
(AB — Al) 1*¢ } (1) 
Ilence DIF has to be . or DE + Gil LC 


o: Construct triangle of 


rransvaal and French and German spheres in Africa. 
}. Cape Colony and the neighbouring States, 


, 


ofs of rules and miscellaneous questions should be worked 


a few questions (say six) on each rule in succession. The problem therefore reduces to : 
. the same shape as DGGE, and such that Db + Gl bt Whe 
Geometry. following is one solution to the problem: — Make a new triangle 
iders on all, and the second book in particular, ABC, find KE as before, and join II On BC take Tl, such 
that BI EC. lbraw a line to bisect the angle AC G, and 
WoMEN ONLY. another line through IH parallel to this and meeting BE in kK 
Veedlework. Bisect KIL at right angles by a line meeting BC ito [.; jou 
. LK. Draw LF and KG each parallel to AB, FID parallel t 
ting out and making up should be practised to time (say two RC. and join GD; then DF “he required line. I 
Proof.—W1 bl Hl Lt Dk ILM EC Lik 
(for I.IN LH, I. 4 KC GE (LIN is parallel to GP be 
thing and housewifery should be specially worked at, cause the angle KILB = 2KUL, L. 32,= ACB AFD) 
LB, from (1) above. It would be necessary to prove that Gl 
as obtained from our construction, is equal to Al Ab 
This follows from the fact that KG hl 113; therefore 
IMG is parallel to Bly, and the angle ADDG \BE; hence 


is easily seen that ADG is isosceles, and Gl Al AD 


You should write this out in your own words 


Domestic conom 


G Melrr 


| all propositions through and try riders, 


SECOND YEAR. 
Composition, 
Music. 
Arithmetic. As First Year, 
, 
Geograpnry. 


ILNP., Stervra t.cor Reduce 


tory. 


School Management. ; 
to its simplest torm. 


| Fitch right through, and look up registration and time-ta 
The instructions to Inspectors in the New Code should be In working this proble nember that 
lly studied. 
B.—Messrs. Ralph & Co. have published a small manual on 
which will be of service. 
En h 1 may be written 
ooks should be read straight through, and the introductions 
ites in * P.'T.’ well revised. 
MEN ONLY. 
I/gebra. 
work as for the First Year, and proofs of rules in Permu- 


Combinations, and Binomial ‘Theorem, with example: 


Geometry. 





First Year, and in addition the IV. and VI. Books, with 
\.7.-—*If the discount on £75 gs. od. due S$ month 
WoMEN ONLY, > os. 4$d., at what rate is the discount calculated 7’ 


Needlework, The present W/ of £75 9s. ¢ | | S months henee 
First Year. 76 Qs. sid. ‘That is, £75 9s. 44d. if put out to interesd 
yc, 


Domestic L.conto at end of 8 month 


f ‘ 
would amount to 4.75 9s. o¢ 


stments and Savings. Ilence, if £3 os. 44d. is the interes. on £75 os 
r okery recipes. S months, what will be the interest per annum on 4 100% 
100 xX 12 
xs 


os Iculated at rate 
“1 . 








THE PRACTIC 





, 
! 
IO! 
i 
I 
an 
I 
{ 
t 
I 
\ 
I 
‘ 
we n 
v v ' 
h vx and the first va ail 
ntain ither ne 
lic may t ed a 
t t nt \ 
heov V ‘ 
1S in ¢ \ 
i 
y r I n2 
n 2 day 
mre n 2 
{ ! 
r iT 1ys \ 
‘ I \n 
\ rt from the eo oe 
‘ tie { ' ‘ 
1oT } op] j 
» tOana 2I I re re" 
! 1 hl If there be 
\ ! re t] ether 
ne ul e tro int n 
\ ; miles whi 
! pol > rT 
vail t I 
An I ‘ 
) on 
I 
ie 
C will agair bot t the starting poin 
} ‘ \ om t 
{ irds " 
I ) 
t int w ' 


AL 


TEACHER. 


( parallel to t tange 


M , ISdO L sé no prope 


Join K to O, the 
first, prove tha 


i>] D’+PI 





that the tangent at () to 


at | 
sition beyond Book ITIL. 


hy 


BO. 





to the outer cn 





4S 
a nb} rom laps, and again when B has gone NEW 
I 
Hence | 1C are togethe in for the first time at the star 
when B has run 160 laps. 
| when B has run 1 aps, A ust have run 210 laps. ‘] rm 
1 ¢ re te th ut ti tart rain when A h 
J ile¢ 
r 
\ \ and B me Aw \ ne~ of track,and | 
5 
\ t ré ni : ractk 
| Say, 
i , . t the whol 
en ( n the 
Sor 
“ > So 120 seconds to walk the whole distan too dif 
, with w 
| : 10 seconds to v t 
\ 1 con Val 1 irpo: 
any point in the diameter ¢ iven circk yr mec 
\P at D and PB at E, and DE at C; with centre ¢ Fac 
1 ’ 4 Tat 
Cl) describe a circle, and through P draw any straight is 
(9K cutting this circle in (), and the given circle in R. yy the 
Show that I’ is equal to OR, and shoul 


ind t 
pe giv 


3 
g ving 
riven 
while 

in bi 


4 
n all 
that h 


T ver 

(1 OL — PB = 2CE — 2PI 2CP, Therefore ‘ 
P + 

In the triangle OPR we know that ¢ the middle point IS. 
l’; and that CO tL OR, since 2 Ci) I>] OB = OK ut 35: 
We can prove ()R = QP if it be proved that CQ is 2 d 

el to OR 
If CQ be not parallel to OR, then draw CS parallel to Ol 
: hat CS LOR, iS 


Now prove that RS = SI’, and t 
foin OS, CR. 


Che triangles (OCS, KCS are equ 


Che triangles OCS, CVS are equ: 


lhe triangles KCS, CSP are 
RS = SP 


al (I. 37). 
(I. 35). 


equal, 


lraw KT parallel to AB to meet CS produced in T. 


Then in the triangles RST, PSC 
in CP; angles CPS, CRS are ¢ 


, we have KS SI 
qual 
i 


TS = SC (L. 4) and CS = FOR =CQ) 


But Cs CV + VS=CQ + VN 


\S. which is impossible unless S coincides either wi 


Since N is always in RP prod 

erefore S cannot coincide with 
with ©, and therefore C© is | 
You will find no difficulty in the 

ion, since the tangents at () and | 


tively to CQ and CR, which have | 


” ry Bo > Serra Leone. 


» of anv book which deals speci: 


‘ 
refer, but should we discover one, y¢ 


no better * Euclid’ than Hall and 


2 Ilence (¢ 


uced, N ann bise 
N. Therefore S mu 


rallel to OK, and 


remaining part ¢ I 

. are perpendicular 

een proved parallel 
We re not aware « 

uly with the subject t 

yu shall hear of it. Ir 


Stevens. 





THE 


NEW PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. 
BY T. B. ELLERY, F.R.G.S. 
vrmer President of the National Union of Teachers. 
Tuirp SeEries. 
STANDARD VI. 

Every exercise here given will suggest to the 
practical teacher many others of the same kind. May 
I say, too, that the blackboard should be freely used 
in the solution of these problems. : 

Some of the exercises may, perhaps, be considered 
too difficult for the particular Standard in connexion 
with which they are set, but they are given for the 
purposes of blackboard lessons and as a preparation 
for more advanced work. 

Kach exercise should be written on the board, read 
by the teacher, and then by the class. Every effort 


should be made to encourage the children to think, 
ind to this end preliminary mental practice should 
be given before any one problem is attempted. 


A. 

1. Divide five guineas among A, B, C 
giving C and D 7s. 6d. each more 
riven to A or B. 

z. A fox, which has 100 yards start, covers 6 feet 
while a dog covers 8. How many yards will the dog 
run before he catches the fox ? 

3. A man pays 8d. in the £ income-tax, and pays 
n all £1 163. What is his total income, allowing 
that he does not pay tax on his first £160? 

1. | of an estate is left to A, | to B, and 
remainder to C. What then remains? 

5. The income-tax is reduced from 8d. to 6d. in 
What is the 


and D, 
than the sum 


of the 


the £, and a man saves £3 16s. 6d. 


income on which he pays? 
6. In a certain examination the full marks which 
ould be obtained were 500. 
very 100 of the full marks more than B, who re- 
eived 305. How many marks did A receive? 
7. A buys tea at eight guineas per cwt. and sells 
t 1s. 104d. per lb. B buys tea in chests, each 25 lb., 
it 35s. a chest, and sells at ts. 7d. per Ib. What is 
the difference in the profits on the sale of 2 cwt. ? 
A man’s wages amount to 17s. 6d. a week, but 
is fined 1s. 3d. every time he goes to work late. 
\t the end of half a year (26 weeks) he has received 
How many times was he late ? 
9. Aman buys a thousand eggs at tid. a score, 
sitteen score at ‘d. each, and 13! dozen at 5 for 
Find his gain if he sell one-half at 1o for 6d., 
ii the rest at 10 for 7d. 

o. An amount of £15 14s. 2d. is paid partly in 
and the rest in francs. If 64 dollars form 
part of the payment, how many francs are required 
to make up the amount due? (Reckon a dollar as 

2d. of English money and a franc as 94d.) 

1. A man has to clean 39 pairs of boots in 3 hours 

minutes. He begins at 3.10 am. How many 

rs require cleaning at 5 a.m. ? 

2. * of a certain number of gentlemen subscribed 

{-a-crown each to a charity, the rest gave a florin 

h. The total amount of the latter was £3 

| the total of the subscriptions. 


I5s. 


ars 


12S. 


PRACTICAL 


A obtained 124 out of | 


TEACHER. 


B. 

13. Sixteen years ayo a man was five times as old 
as his son, whose age is now 23. lind the father’s 
present age. 

14. If 64d. be paid for a 4-lb. loaf when wheat is 
selling at 62s.a quarter, what will be paid for it when 
the price of wheat is advanced 6d. a bushel? 

15. NX can ride 38} miles in 
12 miles while X rides 8. How 
to ride 102 miles: 

16. I buy apples at the rate of 5 
them at the rate of 3 a I 
sell to gain a guinea ? 

17. X and Y together can do a piece of work in 
24 days. X alone would take 4o days. In what time 
would Y alone do of it : 

18. Find the L.C.M. of £5 6s. Sd. and £9 6s. Sd. 

19. Find the G.C.M. of 6 ewt. 6 Ib.8 oz. and 9 ewt. 
1 qr. 10 Ib. 8 oz. 

20. | sold a clock for £1 


14 hours. Y rides 
long would Y take 


a penny, and sell 


penny. low many must | 


12s., Which was ' more 


than it cost me. What fraction of of £45 was my 


| r 
gain? 

21. A I} a sum of money, but was able to 
pay only od. in the £, B thereby losing 
£213 10s. 6d. What was the amount of A’s debt? 

22. I buy eggs at 10d. a score and sell them at the 
rate of 16ashilling. If 1 receive £1 18s. 6d. for eggs 
sold on a certain day what is the profit on the sale : 

23. A coach leaves X for Y, a distance of 40 miles 
by road or rail, at 8.30 a.m. and proceeds at the rate 
of 8 miles an hour. A train leaves X for Y at 10.15 
a.m. and runs at the rate of 29 miles an hour. At 
what time will the train overtake the coach ? 

24. The sum of two numbers is 7°6 times their 
difference, which is 3°75. Find the numbers. 

.. 

25. Aand B aretwo towns84milesapart. Att ta.m. 
a train starts from each station and travels towards 
the other at the rate of 243 and 31} miles per hour 
respectively. At what hour will they meet, and how 
many miles will the faster train have completed by 
that time ? 

26. What is the least number which when divided 
by 54, 96, 120, and 300 will always leave the re- 
mainder 17? 

27, What is the greatest number which will divide 
Soo, and 1,011, and leave i. * © 
respec tively ? 

28. The'sum of £10 4s. was divided among A, B, 
and C in such a way that as often as A received 14d. 
3 received 3d., and C 44d. What did each receive ? 

29. A’s weekly wages are £2 10s., and this amount 
is ? of B’s weekly wages. How much will B earn in 
a year of 52 weeks more than A, allowing that A 
loses 5 weeks’ pay through illness, and B 5 weeks’ ? 

30. Find the annual rent of a house on which, 
after deducting 4, a rate of 2s. gd. in the £ produces 
a sum of £16 IOs. 

31. | pay a borough rate of 2s. in the £ on the 
amount paid for rent, a poor-rate of 1s. 3d. in the £, 
and a water-rate of 1od. inthe £. The total amount 
of rent and rates is £57 What is the rent of my 
house ? 

32. Find the cost of carpeting the floor of a room 
50 ft. long and 34! ft. wide, with carpet @ yd. 


owed 


L5s. 


469, remainders 


[OS. 


wide, 


| at 40s. per dozen yards, 











THE 


| 1th st Of papering the walls of a room 
ft. oO in. long, iS ft. 6 in. wide, and 16 ft. high, with 
i eri ft. Gin, wide, at 43d. a yard 
kind the weight of water in a cistern 3 ft. 8 in 
] {t { In. Wide and 2 it. in deep, a cubic foot 
( ter weighing ne Answerin |bs. ane 
falb 
\ room 16 ft in. long and 11 ft. 2 in. wide is 
led to a depth of 6 it ‘ind the weight of 
nt room, a nce loot Of Water weiching 
ounce 
® A stack of bricl measure 27 ft. lone, 18 ft. 
' ‘ dS ft h llow many bricks, each Of in. 
yy 4 .1n. by I ire there in the stack ? 
What lit cost to paint the outside of a cubi 
w! dye 3 ft. gin., at 44d juare yard 
lind the capacity in bic metres Of a cister 
miele ns O centimetres wide, and 15 deci 
t (| p (iive t capacity so in iitres (The 
met kilolit 
carpet 22 ft. b ft laid down or a floor 
1 fe by 20 {t., the margin being of equal width all 
| . 
round, lind the st ol ining the remainder at 
1, per square yard 
lh cdlimenstor ol a vg irden ire l ) yards 
So yard: d Lhre gravel paths, each 
icle tend the full length of the garden. Find 
t area of th mat rin ac., ro., et 
| lind the total surface of a block of stone 12 ft 
1 {t. broad, and 24 ft. thick 
| \ garden, which 1s in the form of a square of 
{t begirt with a path 2) yards wide 
lind the cost of ma this path at Sd. per square 
yard 
\ 
' ’ ti. I 
‘ ’ 1 I I I I i’ 
" 7 1 
14 7 it q 
s. 1718 lb 
I | t 12 \ 
{ 12s. 1 1qr 7 Ib. O¢ 
} 3. 144 brick 
I  -¥ ! oid 
1 r n 1 625 cc. metres 
I } 25 litre 
it I | ! I I ) 1 128. Od 
I i Is I ro, 21 | 
’ I \ | pl | y 
14 : ( 4 I. 19 yd 
' ( 17 1 " 14 38. 4 
eco 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE FOR TEACHERS. 


4 
LEARNING A LANGUAGE BY LETTER WRITING. 
\ Hore rl to the promisin heme of International Corre 
nee, we e glad to be able to rep that durn th 
te weeks det p ( has bee made in carrying 
ett Vl | ( h been what slower than 
i h, but ( explained by several cu 
tance f a temporary acter. First may be named 
I tt mover t for bru n teachers into corre 
ne take p t this le the Channel, and 
| to the time of | t of the / ( / 9 rSsilal 
ret of any ! ’ mes could not be made till some 
‘ {tera i { bu h unes had be to tlow in 
era d was experienced in suitably 
tiie responcae t i ( { { c¢ pressure Oc¢ 
t h oft \ e | ( bers of French 
\ | n ( l p illy 
tv ol t 1 te hers 


PRACTICAL 


TEACHER. 


of applicants of the same st and miular e in the t 


intries. 

Che publication of paired lists of teachers has, howe, 
been undertaken, as we mentioned in a previous report, 
a French scholastic journal—Ze which app 
weekly. The Easter vacation caused the appearance ol 
lists in this magazine to be temporarily suspended ; but 


third list has appeared in its issue of May 15th, and this 


et 
b OLMIN¢ 


notice contains a number of names sent to the office of 

PRACTICAL ‘TEACHER by our readers. We have also be 
able to pair some of the English names sent to us w 
l'rench ones sent to us direct from readers and friends 


lkrance and Belgium. 

After this explanation it is a pleasure to report that Jette: 
have now actually passed between the pairs of correspo 
dents, and the scheme may be fairly said to be in operatio1 

It appears desirable to mention one or two points for ow 
to notice. Applications of /eachers should be sent 
only to the office of this journal. Some confusion has been 
caused by duplicate applications being sent to us and to th 
ottice of the Review of Reviews. It has now, however, bee 
detinitely settled that all preliminary arrangements f 
teachers shall be made by direct communication between tl 
office of the PRACTICAL TEACHER and that of Ze Volz 
Chis step has been rendered necessary by the extensive 
pondence involved in dealing with the branch for school boys, 
and the new general scheme for adults at Mr. Stead’s office 

very applicant should clearly indicate the 
age ; as in some cases it has been found that the 
been unsuitably arranged. If 
with each other are of similar age, the letter-writing is likely t 
be so much more natural and effective for the purpose in view 

In the current number of the A’ w of Reviews Mr. Stead 
still reports his difficulty arising from the fact that 
thousand French boys await suitable English correspondents 
laments the fact that the French authorities 
steadily set their faces against any proposal to overcome the 
difficulty by arranging for French boys corresponding wit! 
Inglish We cannot help feeling that the objection of 
iuthorities is a reasonable one, and that the teachers of 
girls’ schools in E:ngland would probably be in perfect agree- 
ment with it. Some of our readers, especially teachers 
Higher Grade Schools, may, however, be 
difficulty by sending in lists of English boys who are learning 
lrench, and would be likely to benefit by a course of 
national correspondence. We earnestly commend this sug 

estion to the favourable consideration of any who can rence 
any help in the matter. 

Che May number of the Review of Reviews further con- 
tains a list of over forty persons who have responded to the 
editor’s invitation of the previous month, and have sent in thei 
names as desiring to correspond with adults in France or sot 
other foreign country on subjects of special interest to ther 

As springing from this proposal Mr. Stead appends to his 
report a scheme formulated by Miss Bertha Skeat, of the 
County Girls’ School, Llandovery, South Wales, and stron 
ipproved by the Bishop of Durham, for establishing an Inte1 

ational Brotherhood. This ‘extensive scheme’ has 
vood points, and is certainly full of interest. For ourselves, 
however, we have only to repeat that the more modest pla! 
of an international correspondence for teachers as a promisin 


re rele rs 


corres 


approximate 
pairs have 
the persons correspond 


ibout 


He also 


girls, 
the 


able to lessen the 


intel 


many 


mode of education contents us for the present. We feel much 
indebted to M. Mieille, from whose systematic scheme of 
Correspondance S olaire Internationale, our own endeay 
has sprung 

In a letter recently received from him, he tells of his 
untiring efforts to promote the success of the scheme, w 
he is introducing to the notice of readers of the various 


educational periodicals published in France. He also 
tions that a teacher in training in the neighbourhood 
Draguignan would be glad to make a holiday exchang 
homes with an English teacher tor three weeks in July. 

\ Swiss Educational paper just come to hand contai 


article in German, describing and heartily approving of 
scheme ; and in a recent number of the Fournad a 
d , we have had the opportunity of reading a nui 
of letters written in French by English pupils who 
entered on a course of international correspondence 





Our Science Section. 


WG Subscribers requiring Explanations of Difficulties in any Branch of Science, or Advice 
upon Courses of Study, can obtain all help required by communicating with the 
Editor, and accompanying their query with the Coupon cut from this No. 


SCIENCE REGULATIONS UP TO 
DATE. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINT- 
ENOUIRE INTO THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
SCIENCE AND ART GRANTS, AND A’ REVISED 
EDITION OF THE SCIENCE AND ART DIREC 
TORY EMBODYING THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE COMMITTEE. 


LING THE 
ED To 


DEPARTMENTAL Committees are not always able to look beyond 
he Department, and so they frequently fail to make suggestions 
pable of removing the grievances into which the Committee 
juired to look, nor are they always lucky in getting their recom 
endations put into law after they have painfully succeeded in 
iving them shape and form, It is, therefore, pleasant to record 
at the Committee, whose business it was to enquire into the distri 
ution of Science and Art Grants, and which has been at work since 
let. 26th of last year, has ‘touched the spot’ 
we of their si been 
able to put into immediate effect the 


sed 


was 


so far as concerns the 
fortunate as to 
alterations pro 


restions, and has so 


almost 


The most important of these recoamendations are here given 
Literary Instruction of Science Students. A_ student 


whe 
Mathematics may attend Uni 
rsity [Extension Classes in languages or other suitable 
such attendance being paid for by the Department of 
and Art. The idea, and a laud it i 
nting one-sided development on the part of a student 
Examination in Honours. If the PRACTICA] 
ACHER will turn to their last number they will find a complaint, 
juently made in these columns, that the Science and Art Depart 
nt is putting its Ilonours Examinations inthe clouds. This view 
pears also to have forced itself upon the Committee, who accord 


es one Science subject other than 
literary 
jects, 
wwle one it is, aims at 


nee pre 


readers of 


t 
] 


ly direct that a new stage, to be called Part L. Ilonours shall b 

tituted, and that it shall be midway towards the old Ilonours 
unination (to be now called Part It. Honours) in difficulty. This 

1 wise step, likely to induce hundreds of students to take 
the study of Science for another year. What the exact syllabus 

¢ this Examination will be it is impossible to tell until the issue ot 

e syllabuses, which, once again, are under consideration with a 
v to modification. 

Drawing and Manual Instruction in Elementary Schools. 
s is the change that will make teachers throw up their hats, as it 
ipletes the rout of that legacy of evil of the Newcastle Commis 
called payment by results. The administration of the grants fur 

subjects is to be transferred to the [ducation Department 

se inspectors are to /asfect, but not examine the schools in their 

and in their and other manual 

recommendation is based ‘ on the grounds that all the instruc 

in an elementary school should be 

nd inspection. As the Science 
aught but a grudging 

, very little grief will be felt at the separation. 

tatement that * no general deterioration in the st 

to be attained need be appr 


ving, wood work EXeIrcises 


under the same administra 
and Art Ds partment has 


been mother to the 


step Klement wy 
We welcome 


indai lof excel 


hended; whilst from an education. 


point of view the gain will be undoubted.’ I 
of the Science Ins} ctors should be told off 
Whitehall Inspectors for this special work 

pectedly this change has come upo 
may mention that, a month a 


is sugvested that some 
for attachment to the 
To show how unex- 
the South Kensington staff, we 
ro, we remarked upon the desirability 
i South Nensington Inspector, who laughed 
as impracticable. When will have 
effect does not appear, but so long as we know that the labelling as 
‘fair,’ * good,’ and ‘excellent’ is within a 
abolition, we can p 
rood decd is accomplished. 
Turn we now to the Revised Directory itself. 
Limited Liability Companies and the Department. 
be noted that so long as a company in its Articles of As: 
itself to a maximum dividend of 5 per cent, the De- 
will permit it to run a Science and Art School as a 
commercial speculation, so that it is within the bounds of possibility 
that Science School stock may yet find quotation on the Stock Ex- 
change. Anything that is likely to make instruction in Science 
more easily attainable must not be quarrelled with, not even a Joint 
Stock Co, bizarre as the connection may appear 
Managers and their duties. ‘The word Manager, as standing 
for a member of a Science Committee, appears for the 
it is decreed that in places where there is ‘ 
promotion of Secondary [:ducation’ 
and Art 


themselves under 


of some such change to 


the idea, to scorn the chanve 


easurable distance of 
ssess our souls in patience until such time as 


+} 
the 


lt is to 
oclation 
limits 
partment 


first time, and 
an organization for the 
willing to be responsible tor 
Science Manaygers 
put This 
is another of the recommendations of the Departmental Committee. 

A fixed minimum Salary is now to be paid to Sci 
as a condition of recognition by the De] 

Registration. The attendance of Science students who 
or betore Dec. Ist, and of Art students who join 
Keb. ist, may be registered for payments in respect of the 


instruction within its area, all future 


must responsibility to this authority. 


nce teachers 
artment, 
join on 
on ofr bn lore 
rant tor 
|.ater attendances count on the 
In the case of not less than an hour’s 
time of a lecture, an additional attendance 
credit of each student remaining for this extension 


The Day School is still to th 


person can be registered for a grant for Day attendance whose name 


the session, following year’s return, 


to the ordinary 
the 


extension 
may be registered to 


receive cold shoulder, for ‘no 
is being registered for Day attendance under the | nylish or Scotch 
I-ducation Also, scholar of an elementary 
school who has not been placed altogether in Standard VIL. of the 
| nglish I.ducation Code, ol Vl of the Seotch 
Kducation Code, istered in an evening ¢ lass without the 
approval of the Department.’ 

Advanced otherwise than +“ Elementary. | 
ippears a small concession to Science teachers who, with the con 
sent of the Inspector, d | the 
\dvanced Stage without previous success in the Elementary, always 


Departments. ‘no 


passed standard 
may be re 


nder this head 


may provisionally register a student in 


provided that, should he not pass this higher stage, his attendan 
will be paid for on the Elementary scale, and he can be registered 
for one other only as an tary student. Thus the Dx 
partment is safeguarded against paying at the higher rate for a 
student not qualified to profit by the advanced instruction, whilst the 
ambitious student is not unduly restrained, 

Under the head of Examinations, the only innovation of moment 
is that referred to as establishing a Part I, Honours Stave 
between Hlonours and Advanced in difficulty 
follows : ‘In the Ilementary and 
Part LL. Honours, where Honours is divick 
of suc« ist and 2nd Class. In Ilonour 
mediate in difficulty between the 
Honours, there is only a qualifying examination 
eed to Part I]. of Tlon 

In Honours of 
division into parts, there is only one grade of 
‘fair’ pass In le mentary becomes 2nd s 
with strange ! ne the |) 
cate. 


yeal elemen 


midway 
The new regulation 
\dvanced 


ad, there are 


is as Stage and in 
two 
Part | ,» which i 


ed 


rrade 
ess inter 


and Vart I], 


to entitle a student 


\dvai Stay 


to pro urs, which is of a very advanced 
those sul ts in which ther 

success, ‘“Tlius thie 
, for which, howe 


tmert stil " a 


character, 

















THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





Payments. only, 
‘ A 1 I 
1 in 
mor 
\ r I 
; ' +} is the 
u 
Payment on Results. 7 ; s for Honou 
| ( ‘ ek passl 





( v1 
i t e certain p? 
1 I whl we 
' ¢ irector 
Organised Science Schools. ‘| now more briefly, and 
} ict Schools of Science. 
A "WwW i to S to ix untitted 
lurther, ‘where 
i e ol 5) may 
! i WwW 
| ( ! Wo disappe it ow 
nin the Bi ical st 
l 11.) itut wr Physi in 
‘ ‘ t. but * here the 
| ( Cour y 
; h heart-burning, 1 
t which will not exceed 35s., whi beir 
of t r kely t rl 
’ ( el « erfection’ to be 
j y : ve It 
{ 1 Vv r ra ! 1, to be raised 
\ hools of 
I I a se ¢ bodiments 
t tur f the rit grant and payment by results will 
whi psummMation and present 
t ! n tation on the part of 
( y now extend over two years, so that the 
of ience will for the future be 
year 
I I n lency ft Department may 
! ! ‘ ho n the examination 
y y init imely con 
‘ ! t ts in Schools of Science 
| y ) it ed ler revision, 
i if jt ent of | orator lor 
‘ i \ l l ( Irse 
t f | il t hers, although 
y , y ive the s attendance grant as 
t ve t ual deduction by one half 
' ‘ ti ] ent 
| t n t tions which we pass 
th f review In conclusion it is worthy of 
that tior vil nee and to Art respectively 
fore, \ i é te parts of the Directory 
( , for which f the searcher 
y i fate {f the Science teacher will 
—~ 





\rt. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION, LONDON, S.W. 


REG PRATION AND GRANT FOR STUDENTS 


| 


l \ dan ‘ students regi 
these dat ronly i ed to su] t the certil 2 < ulten 
lor t following 101 
> (one recist must be pt tor ait dances ty » 
IiL., and LV, (se | nd parate register of atte ’ 
respec ol ea f th ubjects for which 1 ne 5 5 
examinations in the higher and Honours subjects are mad 





3. The register must be marked within 15 minutes of thi 
returned to the Department as that for the commencement of 
lesson, and the actual time of marking must be stated at th 
of each column. It will be necessary to give the authorised per 
of instruction after the closing of the register in order that 

ttendance may count for the grant. The attendance of 
tudent who leaves before its expiration must be cancelled. Wh 
however, lessons of longer duration than the prescribed minin 
re viven, the registration of attendar be made during 


esson, provided that each of the atten 
of at least one yur’s dura 
+} 


ne 





pleted ne hour before fixed for 


}. The attendance of a student may n 
than two groups of Art subjects, or for mor 
group of Art subjects, on any one day. 
in e of three groups of Art subjects may 
5 No attendance by a student may bi 
‘jroups II., IIL, and LV., unless the stude 


he subjects of (croup I. 


6. A student wl d ; not fulfil this con 
tered f7 ! in Groups II., IIL, ar 
ft ro w/ reg 


istration with the apy 


Groups II., II1., or IV., is successful in the « 









ius registered w 
the registration is « 
the termination of 


t registered in 

e than one lesson i 

yn Saturdays, one 
registered. 


registered in respe¢ 


nt passed in three 


qdiuion can only be Tt 


rd TV. A student, w 


roval of the inspect 


xamination in « 


more subjects of such groups, will be paid upon at the rat 


tho rroups ; but, if he fails, he will be p 


Group I. only 


7. No student may be registered for th 
» L., and for 


more than four years in Grou 
the other three vroups. 


8. No person can be registered for a grat 


under the Department of Science and A 
revistered for Day Attendances under the | 
tion Departments. 

9. In Art, persons registered for attend: 
the National Board of Education in Irela 
rrants for ¢ 





Science and Art, 

10. A student may not be registers 1 for 
rules for grants for Drawing in Evening ¢ 
the rules for payments to S« hools of Art or 


GRANTS FO ATTENDAN 


ir. The Attendance Grants which ar 
of the Committee of the School or Class 
5d.; 3d. to 6d.; or 4d. to Sd 


tor each 


no more than 40 attendances in Group I. 


on ession on behalf of a student, or 1 


attendances in drawing under the Depa 





ttendance ‘rant 


eight years altogether 


t for Day attend 
rt whose name is | 


og 
nelish or Scotch I 


neces in Drawing uw 


nd are ineligible to 





ontn 
Art Classes. 





made on the « 
are id. to 3d.; 1 
attendanc in 


3 
or Class, rccording to the groups as set torth below. 


will be counted 
nore than 60 in on 


} 


more of the other three groups. But if Group I. b ke 


the other grou not more than 7 atte! 


altogether, 

( » /.—The grant of 4d. to 3d. applic 
Geometrical Drawing (Art), 
Perspective, Elementary Stage (Sub 
Freehand Drawing of Ornament, 


) 


ject 2/), 


cf 


cance can be ¢ 
) 


ject Ic), 


Klementary Stag 


odel Drawing, Element: age ( eC " 
M 1D g, Elementary Stage (Sul 
Drawing in Light and Shade, Elementary Stag 
ect 5¢), 
Modelling, Elementary Stage (Subject 1Sa). 
( up //.—The grant of 1d. to §d. applies to 
Principles of Ornament, Elementary Stage (Subject 22 


lesign, Elementary Stage (Subject 
Freehand Drawing of ©) 
ect 3), 


Model Drawing, Advanced Stage (S 





227 


; 
Advanced Stayt 


Drawing in Light nd Sh , Advan . 
t5 
( G The grant of 3d. to 6d. applic 
Painting from Still Life (Subject 15 
Painting Ornament (Subject 11-23), 
Perspective, Advanced stage (Subjects I i Ie). 


ment 











it 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


+iker grant of qd. to Sd. applies to of the heavy gas passes into the upp fter ten min 
Principles of ®rnament, Advanced Stage (Subject 22), tact?) State any principle involved in such an experiment (12.) 
Design, Advanced Stage (Subject 23+), If the inverted jar be placed mouth downwards in water, and 
Modelling Design, Advanced Stage (Subject 2 vy), if the water be agitated inside the jar, it will gradually dissolv. 
\rchitecture (Subject 1), the CO. without exerti g any perceptible solvent action upo 
Anatomy (Subject 9), the hydrogen, so that the | eight to which the wate rt rises in th 
Historic Ornament (Subject 22¢), ar is the measure of the extent to which CO), has diffused int 
Drawing from th« Antique (Subject 842), the lighter hydrogen lhe principle involved in this experiment 
Drawing the Antique from Memory (Subject 8/), is embodied in Graham's law of the diffusion of vases, which 
Modelling from the Antique (Subject 19/1). tates that the rate at which gases diffuse into each other i 
12, The Attendance Grant at the minimum rate will be allow inversely as the equal root of their densitie As the equal roots 
he department considers the teaching staff adequate and th of the densities of IT and CO , are 1, and 4/44 respectively, the 
ching and equipment of the school satisfactory The grant may HL would diffuse about 6°6 times as rapidly as the CO 


increased in any of the groups jects for el ney u e . ; 
; e groups of subjects for efficiency up to th 9. Sketch the apparatus you would employ in makin 


ximum rate, the efficiency being determined by the Department | acid 
pon the Inspector’s Report ant ( > St » class i ee | 
; < . , tl Rey 7 n@ upon the success of the class in State what materials are necessary in preparing the acid, and 
1OSC §$ ec a > annua ‘ ‘ OS i ) : 
I S ¢ ual examinations, explain their use. (12.) 
13. Attendance grants may be refused on students whom the The materials required are nitre, or any other nitrate and 
, 7 ; ; 
Inspector reports as unqualified either from age or want of suflicient sulphuric acid. The action is that of a strong acid in the salt of 
reliminary training to take advantage of the instruction contem- weak one, the result being tlie formation of a salt of the stron 
plated under the syllabus of the Department. wid and the free weak acid thus 
By order, KNO. + TLLSO, KITISO, + TING® 
J. F. D. DONNELLY. The nitrate supplies the acid radicle NO , the sulphuric acid 
upplies the acidic hydrogen, the reaction being double decom 
——-690e——— position, 











10. By what means can sulphur be made to alford its diovick 





CH EMISTRY NOTES. and its trioxide? Explain th action of water on the two oxides, 
(i 4.) 
BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), Che action of water upon the oxides is that known as direct 
- - ; union, resulting in-the formation of sulphurous and sulphuri 
rst Class Honoursman in Chemistry (Science and Art Depart- rr Bae , +] 
f | acids respectively, I wo onic re for this reason know! 


ment), Head Master, Finchley Organised Science School, and | 


- a nhydrides, or acid-forming oxides, because with water they 
Lecturer therein on Chemistry. 


inite to form acids. lhe equations expressing the reaction 


— are 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS SET AT TITE MA\ (1) SO: + a ao 
, St) 4 { (>) 
EXAMINATION, (2) dg 


11. If separate solutions of chlorine, bromine, and iodine in 


First Stave or Elementary Examination. water were presented for examination, state curately how you 
beg ; would distinguish between them. (14.) 
I. State the meaning of the we rds ‘atom’ and ‘ molecule,’ and (1) Add silver nitrate to each of the solutions, when 
plain their use in modern chemistry.  (10.) (a) With Cl a white curdy precipitate of AgC! easily solu 


2. What is the action of steam upon heated iron? Tlow could ble in NIL,OH, and reprecipitated by ILNO) will 


u get back metallic iron from the solid product of this action? be formed 
.) (4) With Br a yellowish white precipitate of Aghr dif 
By passing hydrogen over heated Fe;0,, water and iron will | cultly soluble in NIT,OUL will form 
result (-) With I, a yellow precipitate of Agl insoluble in 


Fe,O, + 4H 4ll,0 + 3Fe. NE ,OFL will result. 


) 

| , (ra solution of starch may be added to each of the thi 
Draw and describe an apparatus you have used, or seen used, ) ; 

lutions, when there will be with Cl, no change ; with Br, 


yellow colouration of the starch ; with I, an indigo blue colour 
ation of the starch. 


making hydrogen, and give instructions for experiments by 
ich you would demonstrate that hydrogen is lighter than air, and 
t it is almost insoluble in water. (10.) 

1. What weight of copper will be left when 20 grams of 
1 of hydrogen gas, and what 


black 12. Explain the action of plants on carbon dioxid A prent 
per oxide is heated in a stre brewery pours into the air 30 tons of carbon dioxide per day 


the carbon in this is all converted by plants into wood containing 


ight of water is formed at the sime time ? Cu = 63°3.. O 16 
I (12.) 4o per cent. of carbon, calculate the weight of wood which can Ib 
, l per day. (¢ B33 UU Ib) i2 
CuO + Hy = I Ca oe 12.) 
63°3 + 10 The green colouring matter of plants in the light decompos 
_ the COs, the carbon being absorbed by the plant and elaborat: 
79°2 1. 2 18 + 63°3. into starch, sugar, etc., the oxygen being set tree. 





water. 


oO tons CO) 


nount of ¢ ; 








79°33 20 2: O3°3 3 A 15°904 grms. Cu. 9 sone 
State Boyle’s Law. Calculate the pressure in atmospheres 11 
ted by air confined in a jar inverted in mercury when the mer- ae , 
y outside stands 10 cm. adove the level of the mercury inside sie ee 
i, the barometer at the time showing 760 m.m. (12.) - “2 
The pressure would be 42% atmospheres, \mount of wood formed 11Q: « ss WW: 2 
.. Ait *, of an atmosphere. 
Describe the chief properties of ammonia gas, and express by PI(225 
tions its action upon sulphuric acid and upon nitric acid. (12.) 20,", tons wood 
What changes would you expect to observe when hydrochloric : 
| is added to the following substances : Second Stage or Advanced Lexamination, 
(2) Chalk. yi. The formula H,CQ, is usually attributed to carbonic aci 
(6) Copper oxide. upon what evidence is this based? (20.) 
(c) Manganese dioxide, and the mixture is heated ? : Carbonic acid itself has never been isolated, being know: 
rite equi ions explaining e ch change. (12.) only in aqueous olution, The composition of the acid, ther 
A bottle of hydrogen gas is brought, mouth downwards, in fore, can only be inferred from an examination of its salt 
contact with the mouth of another containing carbon dioxid (of these there are two well-known varieties, viz., acid 
how would you ascertain whether any, and if so, how much, neutral carbonates. The former, of which bicarbonat: 





a goat 
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! Has n Ww 
W'HICO) eM nd for 
1c Call,(COs)., req nt 
i I tively 
} s ts of 1 
vel ) \ssumiog th N 
( ( nd that no car 
of metal than these 
‘ tified in concl ng that th 
1 w it inhyar is CO),, 
its for lais HL.CO 
1 | V1 tu Ss T MIX- 
ts u in ¢ Cast 
h 
in W 
{ {24.) 
() K ¢ bid 
) ( Hw) 
| 
I ‘) l ll 1 
| crystallised copper 
: " ; 
pium sulphate, romium trioxide, 
| trisodi osphate, crystal- 
( ) 
‘ rin PHk.SO), and evapo 
! \ jul en | lilies of 
l r erystalli by evaporation, 
wall rest 
) 10) rr) Phe liquid 
of CrO., which then drained 
ring Il ) nd WKaSO) re 
1 iven olf by heatin 
y distilling ni re of K.CrnO 
Na. PO 1.0) So m of Na 
d ul er ] ion result 
+ » { 
( 1 y the Be nh pro SS. 
in « nercial zine (20.) 
t, | » finely divick nd in 
into cylindrical retorts | r ove 
lly f with ga nel inelin 
hort clay cone is pted 
\ oon the bluish flame 
ed in the rocess of reducti 
) due to the partial combu 
! oxide begin to be formed, t} 
t ‘ eater part of the metal 
the 1 rving to coll 
me to time shaken out of them 
re iron, lead, tin, cadmium, 
nd Petit relating to specific heats 
uivalent 4 and forms a volatile 
hi bn 113 (11 1) What 
t be proximately? (2S8.) 
’ ns of clemen nt solid 
{ y oli te have the same 
1c ¢ ri 22 
l ju thon JO; 
ney ol e€ el nt 
| t many 10 as it 
lorine Its valency ts three 
~ Tit 
Sp. ll +3 
1 Ww ve | np sition 
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determine 
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ot ¢ 
io 


+} 


of these 
that the ato 





ue usual 


ination in multiple pr 


nie 


three oxide: 
ights of Pb 
lividing the 


(26. ) 


“ I () 


have 


oportions, by 


methods, then nua 
representing these percentage composiuens by 200°4 (atw 
of Pb) and 15°96 (at weight of O) respectively, we get the 
lowing 
Og2 a5 
s $49 
2 4 
volumetri ee 
/ 15 447 
1b 
00°63 
$49 
200°4 
volumetric r Bate a ey 
O° U7 
550 
10 
S651 
$2 
2 } 
volumetric rati I 2. 
13.49 Que 
. 
10 


illustration 


e, the atomic weights being known, the 


of combination in multiple proportions is evid 
triatomi 


h 


17. Give examples of monatomic, diatomic, 


mic molecules of elementary substances, and state 


stitution has been arrived at. 


(20, ) 


{a 


) Zn, Cd, Ig are monatomk 


and 
ww their ¢ 


nt 


t 


(4) HI, O, Cl are diatomic, 

(c) Ozone 1s triatomic, 

(7) P and As are tetratomic. 

(of the several ways of ascertaining the atomic weight 
four chief are —(1) Chemical methods, as when two aton 


ire 


believed to combine with that 


of O because the 


be got from water by Nain two instalments, and we ther 
1 is the proportion which represent 
combination of these two elements that form water, 16 m 


ussume that bec 


Ss: 


te 


the atomic weight of oxygen ; (2) Vapor density ; 


(3) Specil 


heat of the elements (Dulong and 


Petit’s Law) ; (4) Isomor 


} 


ish, 


ph 


preponderance of evidence i 


hich, however, doc 


ity determination, 
able 


he less 


a 





number 


1 favour of a certain atomic we 


ee with t 
b e 


In the cases quoted, the 


hat from the vapour 
we must take the more prob: 


weight dues not agree with the vapour density determina 


and yet evidence both physical and chemical points to the trutl 


of the atomic weight, wherefore we in 
the molecule is abnormal. 


means : 


i 
l 


If, therefore, from these and other methods there is 


rht 


n 


n- 


and rejec 
atom! 


these cases believe th 


lhe following table shows what this 


Zn. Cd. IIe 

Vapour density 32°45 cce'S 100 

Molecular weight 64°9 1116 200 

\tomic weight 64°09 116 200 

Wherefore the molecule must ke monatomic, or the 


weight incorrect, which we r 


ject as improbable 


In the case of H© and Cl and most other elements, 
tomic weight is half the density, and the molecules 
atomic. In zine the density, as compared with O (16), is 24, 
nd further evidence is suppticd by the break-up of the 
temperatures above 232°¢ 
P—Vapour density 61°92 
Mol. weight 12354 
\t. weight 30°99 


Wherefore I’ is tetratomic. 


18S. Describe any process employed for extracting coppet 
silver from pyrites ciuder (residue of vi'riol manufacture). (24 
(a) Copper from prrites Cind The burnt ore is gr 


and calcined in a reverberatory furnace with 72 per cent. « 
ut, and the copper thus converted into cupric chlor 


sodium being turned into sodium stlphate. The solul 


re lixiviated with hot water, and after being thus extract 


opper is obtained by pre cipitation with se rap iron. 
( on m pyrites Cinder.—Vefore treating the di 


iloride with ser 


cupric « ap iron, a small quantity of potas 
| te 
inc iodide is added to the solation, which precipitates th 
as silver iodide, or the silver is brought down as sulphide 
; 


tion of a stream of Iphuretted hydrogen. 


haracteristics of 


properties of their chl 


What are the ¢ ie elements « 


riaes, 
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THE 






nd sulphates, which lead to their classification in one family o1 
-group ? 


(20. ) 
The atomic weight of Sr is practically the arithmetical mean 
between Cn and Ba, thus 


10 + 130°4 8e.5 


the atomic weight of Sr being $7°3. All three have a low 
specific gravity, and quickly oxidise when exposed to air or 
oxygen ; all three decompose water with the evolution of hy- 
drogen, and form hydroxides. The oxides exhibit increasing 
degrees of solubility, alkalinity, and causticity. Hence they 
are called the metals of the alkaline earths. 

CaO, SrO and BaO are all basic, and form salts of the type 
RCl., RSO,, ete. 

They also form peroxides of the formula CaQ,, 
BaQO.. 

Their chlorides are all soluble in water, CaCl, being most and 
BaCl, least soluble of the three. All are easily volatilised. ‘The 
same applies to the sulphates, except that CaSO, is but slightly 
soluble, SrSO, sparingly soluble, and BaSQ, practically in 
soluble in water. Hence they constitute a group with proper 
ties similar but varying as the atomic weights vary. It may be 
added that in the case of the carbonates and hydroxides the order 
of solubility is reversed. 


SrO., and 


50. How would you prepare fv7e hydrogen sulphide, and what 
operations would you perform in order to establish the formula 


Hl. 


SS? (26.) 
Pure I1,S is best prepared by the action of ILCI on grey anti- 
mony ore (Sb.S,). 
SbyS; + 6HCI = 2SbCl, + 3H,S. 
The vapour density of the compound is 17 points to a mole- 
cular weight of 34. by heating a volume of the gas in a bent 
piece of combustign tubing with a piece of metallic tin in the 
enclosed end, the open end being placed in mercury which also 
encloses the gas, ‘The S is made to combine with the Sn with- 
out diminution of volume. Ilence H,S contains itsown volume 
of H, and-therefore, of the molecular weight 34, two must be set 
down as the weight of the H, leaving 32, or the atomic weight, 
as the weight of the sulphur ; hence the formula H,S. 


——_~ —— 
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EDWIN EDSER, A.R.C.S., 

al Demonstrator, South Western 

Polytechnic, late Assistant in the Physical Laboratory, 
Royal College of Science. 


SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 


MAY 1897 (ADVANCED STAGE), WITIL ANSWERS. 
Magnetism. 
ion 1.—Describe and explain a method of comparing the 


‘uetic moments of two magnets ? 


PRACTICAL 


If a magnet be suspended by a torsionless fibre, so as to be | 


free to vibrate in a horizontal plane, the time ox 


Vibration 
T J IN 
= 27 9 
V Mit 


where K the moment of inertia of the magnet, 
M = the magnetic moment of the magnet, 
nd H = the horizontal intensity of the earth’s field. 

Let T,, K,, M, = the time of vibration, moment of inertia, 
ind magnetic moment of the first magnet, T., K., M, apply- 
ing similarly to the second magnet, when suspended at the 

ne spot as the first. Then 


tum Ky 
MH 
T 2nr Ko ; 
Moll 
Th Mon, 
i * M,h.’ 


M. Ke, T; 
M.~ kK, 1 


Each magnet is suspended in turn so as to be free to vibrate in 
horizontal plane ; ‘I’ is determined by finding the time occu- 


uplied by onc 


Then 


’ 


lin performing (say) 20 complete vibrations. If the two 


If | the 


} 


ignets are of the same dimensions and shape, Kk, = he. 
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ing and measuring, and the ratio 


TEACHER. 729 


not, the momenta of inertia of cach can be found by weigh 
can be thus determined 


My 
If it is not convenient to determine the moments of inertia 


of the magnets, the following method may be used:—A small 
piece of magnetized knitting needle is suspended by a tine 
fibre (a single filament of unspun silk is best), a piece of 
capillary glass tubing indicating the position in which it points 
Che method of uspending the magnet and pointer by mean 


( 


Qu 


nee 


\ and b Leta 


of the fibre will be easily seen from Fig. 1, 


Fic, I. 
card, graduated in degrees, be placed immediately beneath the 
pointer, so that the north end of the pointer (say) is above o 
Now place the first of the magnets, with its centre, at any 
convenient distance to the east of the suspended needle, so that 
it lies in an east-west direction. Note the deflection (0°) 
Remove this magnet to a distance, and replace it by the other 
one, taking care that this latter occupies exactly the same 
position as the first. Let the deflection noted be ¢ 
M, tan 0, 
M tan 0, 
2.—A magnet placed due east (magnetic) of a compass 
meridian, If at 


Then 


lle deflects the needle through 60° from t*e 


amH 


v mr 


Fic. 2. 


another station where the horizontal force of the earth's magnetism 
is three times as great as at the first, the magnet be similarly placed 


witl 


1 respect to the compass needle, what will be the ceflection ot 


, 


latter ? 
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° 
l ili t cou ( n uently 
1 w cn n > , 
: 
— F = me ) 
n l 
t N s here is neglected in comparison with 
nt ¢ rt} . = , 
Also, let @ deflection produce n susp ed n 
n | &rcees 43 
' ’ n in (duestion 2, 
| 
II, t ! V f tan @ 
I 
Il, ' er 
tan ¢ I) 
Ha 
! t] 
\ow remove the magnet NS, and place it, pointing « 
est, with its centre at a distance due north (magi 
( N ! S 
t 4 
t in 
: d 
~~ . 
£ ¢ 
_ 
a 


+R 


I} 


the centre of the 


A produced by N 


uspended needl 


o 





”) 
ce method of determining 
tween two marnet poles { h~) 
n 
which the for tween two macnet in the direction AB. Let AB represent the magnitude « 
determined by the aid of force. S will produce a tore 
nce ; but mpl more satisfac 
V1 
t pole on another becomes very ( ) 
n i \ t nil reat, we may assume 
of the stan prese | mitude and dir ion by Af \l 
ver i Ista represen te in magnitude ana , 
int, that would t resultant of these two forces AR Also, since NAS, 
ere) n are similar triangles, 
Ak NS 
\l NA 
\l 2 
, ‘ 
| ] cer 
et Ct , st nee 
( 
( 1 1 we 
‘ I cen the ntre of esultant field at A AK l 
| ty ende 
. \ 2 
{ n 
rnecting 
If @ the deflection produced on the s r I 
all have 
n 
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Dividing (1) by (2 fy 


/ 


~~ 


( 5---T'wo small insulated conductors, qually and 
Opp. sitely electrified, are near each other Show by ' n the 


reneral course of the lines of force in th« held, and 


14 +} J ‘ ill ‘ , f . ; . | 
il the a eriment be performed as indicated, it will 
e found that reasons for the shape which you give to any one of the curved lines 


you draw ? 


vive pene! 


tan @ 


att, oo ee rg ee 


tan @ 


Cherefore the field at a distance @ from a 


trength 


.» the force va:ies inversely as the square of the distat 
uestion 4.—Two dip circles are placed in the plane of th 
nagnetic meridian, so that they are at the same height above the 
ound, and that one is due north (magnetic) of the other. Th 
stance between them being considerable with respect to the length 
{ the needles, how is the dip of each needle affected by the pre- 
e of the other ? 


(,ive reasons lor your answer, 


The above figure is practically reproduced from an article 
in a recent number of the PRACTICAL ‘TEACHER, The 
conditions controlling the shape of a line of force are as 
follows : 

1. A line of force must start from + electricity, and end 
on electricity. 

2. It must leave or enter a conducting surface normally, 

:. Each line is subjected to a longitudinal tension, and a 
lateral repulsion from other lines running in the same 
direction with it ; these two sets of forces must be in equili- 
brium, 

Let A be the body with a + charge greater than the 
charge on J. 

Since the end of each line of force represents a certain 
quantity of electricity, more lines must spring from A than 
enter B. These extra lines will have a general! direction 
similar to ACDEF, and will end on earth. ‘This line, owing 
to the tension existing along its length, tends to become as 
short as possible. From A to 1), however, it is subjected to a 
lateral repulsion from the lines of force passing directly between 
A and B ; further than this, between I and F, it approximates 
more nearly to the centre line, this lateral repulsion being 
removed, 


Question 6.—Two condensers are exactly alike, except that one 
Let NS, N,S), denote the two dip needles at a distance AB | has air and the other glass for the dielectric. Equal charges are 
art, A being to the north of B. Then, were cither needle given to the condensers, In which is the energy of the charge 
uone present, it would point along the earth’s magnetic field, greater ? 
the direction of the dotted arrow. Let AF, = BF, the Let a condenser be charged to a potential V, by means of a 
strength of the earth’s magnetic field. quantity () of electricity Then during charging, the potential 
The lines of force passing through A due to 5,N, will have will have varied from 0 to V, and therefore the averag poten 
1e general form BCADEDB, being parallel to 5,N, at a point \ 
lL) on the line BD, drawn vertical to S,N. At A the lines of tial will have been -. This would represent the work per 
ce will have the direction A/, and if the strength of the field ; aS ; 
ue to S,N, be denoted by A/, the resultant field at A will be formed if one unit of electricity had been suflicient to charg: 
iven by the diagonal of the parallelogram of which Af Al the condenser to a pote ntial V. ‘Therefore, in the actual case 
e sides, Hence the needle NS will tend to set itself along the work done, which will b equal to the energy of the con- 
is line AF,, and consequently the angle of dip will be denser, will be equal to 4 QV. 
minished. It was discovered by Faraday that when other dielectrics 
substituted for air, the charge remaining constant, the 


by exactly similar reasoning it will be seen that the field at were , 
produced by the presence ot NS at A will be in the direction potential of the condenser falls, ‘Therefore, in the condenser 


and that the resultant field will be equal to BF, and, con with glass for a dielectric, the charge, dimensions, etc., beit 


juently, that the needle at B will also indicate a dip smaller the same as in the air condenser, the potenti il will be less, and 
n the true one. therefore the energy of the charge will be le 
If the dip needles had been long in comparison with the | f 

nce between them, then the field at A produced by N,S,; dielectric other than air in a condenser is to render the tension 


B would have been more nearly parallel to the earth’s field, | along lines of force less, the energy of » charyed condenser 


nsequently the above effect would have been less. } will 


Or we might reason, that since the effect of introducing a 


necessarily be lessened when gla ubstituted for air, 


Solutions to Questions set at the May Examinations will be continued next month. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

\ New I’ PRoce The fact that the majority of 
flowers continue to secrete their odoriferous principles gradually, 
leads assy, in a recent number of the ¢ pt rendus, to suggest 
that by prolonging th fe of t lossoms for longer period than 
iS tsual, or incdes ble, when the proce ol ’ ¢ with fats 


jantity of perfume, which at the same time 
The plan he sug- 
in water, and as soon as it becomes 
odour to replace it with fresh water. rhe aque- 
then extracted with ether, upon the evaporation 


iS Carried oul, a greater 
would be of higher q 
gests 1s to immerse the 
saturated with the 
ous solutions are 


i 
iality, mi rht be obtained, 
flower 


of which the odorous bodies are left in a pure state. Instead of 
simple water, a saline solution of the same osmotic power as the 
jnices of the plant might be used with advantage. Passy has ex- 


perimented with good results with a number of flowers, especially 
in the case of the very delicate scent of the lily of the valley. 
* * 
* 
PLANT 
series of obser- 


THe Funer # CALCIUM OXALATE AS A 

Hlerr Krauss has recently interesting 
vations with the view of ascertaining the function of calcium oxalate 
in relation to plant rom the observations he has made on the 
thizome of Aumex obtusifolius, grownin different soils, he concludes 
that calcium oxalate is by no means invariably a mere excretory 
product in the life of plants. He believes that it performs the 
function of supplying the necessary amount of lime to the acrial 
organs. While with the Cacta the results he obtained as to the 
function of this salt were mainly but not. conclusively negative, his 
theory was confirmed by experiments conducted by him on the bark 
of various trees and shrub 


Foop, 


made an 


* * 
x 


THE WINTE! Arrtes.—The Kent County 
Council has lately instituted an interesting experiment with regard 
to the preservation of home grown fruit. Cold storage was resorted 
to, the stores being kept at steady temperatures of 30° to 40° last 
season until nearly the end of the year The results obtained are on 
the whole satisfactory. The fruit lost weight somewhat during the 
refrigerating proce moisture being absorbed from it by the air, 
and deposited on the colder surfaces of the brine walls from which 
The loss per week amounted to 1°5 per cent. 
Both summer and winter apples re- 
of quite 


STORAGI ot 


it was drained away 
of the weight of the fruit 


mained sound, but while winter apples were as good a 


flavour and as hard as when they were first put in, summer apples 
became rather soft and partially lost their flavour, 
*_* 
* 
THE AssiIMILATIO? k ORGANIC SUNSTANCI BY GREEN 


Prants.—Dr. ‘TI. Bokorny is of opinion that green plants assimi- 
late organic substances most readily when the composition of thes« 
While, for example, CO, is readily conver- 
tible into C,11,.O0,, plants are unable to produce a carbohydrate 
from glycerine C,H Oy. It may be stated, as a general rule, that 
compounds with one atom of carbon are readily assimilable, the 
difficulty increasing with the increase in the atomsof C, Substances 
which are composed of C and II only are not so favourable as those 
which consist of C and (©) only, or of C, H and ©. Peptone is a 
peculiarly excellent food material for fungi, and probably also for 
alga. 


substances is simple. 


* * 

* 
Tue Naries ZooLtocicat. STATION. —The Naples Zoological 
Station, which has lately celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, 


allows any state college or scienul association to retain a work 
table at the Zoological Station, with the use of all necessary appa 

ratus and material, for an annual payment of fifty pounds. Among 
the German states I’russia has engaged four tables, Saxony, Bavaria, 
Wurtembery, Baden, Hesse, and Ilamburg have one each. ()xford, 
Cambridge, and the British Association also have tables, as well as 
Italy, Austro-llungary, Ilolland, Belgium, Switzerland, Koumania, 
Bulgaria, and the United States. A small fleet of vessels is em- 
ployed to procure specimens for examination, and as many as forty 
students are often engaged at th and the same time. 

** 


station at one 


The MECHANISM OF SENSITIVENI lrofessor Borzi has 
recently been investigating the mechanism of the motile phenomena 
resulting from « blow or from a sharp concussion. rhe cause, he 

rrivuia, Mimu- 


coacludes from his observations on the stigma of .1/a 


lus, Bignonia, and 7 ma, the stamens of /’ertu/aca grandiflora, 
of the Cactace., especially Ofuntia amyclea and Berberida and 
the leaves of .1/ t, lies in special protoplasmic elements, differ- 


instruments for the reception and trans- 


entiated physiologically as 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


mission of irritation. They consist of very delicate threads, com 

f cells arranged in longitudinal rows in the direction followed by 
the irritation. The cells have a very thin membrane which is very 
contractile, and is endowed with strong osmotic properties. Their 
walls are frequently traversed by minute perforations, through whi 
very tine protoplasmic filaments may pass. The action of stimuli, 
which induce variations in the state of imbibition of the protoplasm, 
is followed by a rapid change in the turgidity and tension of the cells, 
thus altering the position of the irritated organ. In order to retair 
temporarily the water expelled from the protoplasm, during this 
process every sensitive plexus is traversed by intercellular spaces 
forming a connected system, which varies in its special char: 

in different cases. In some cases the median layer of the mem. 
brane of the sensitive becomes transformed into a semi- 
fluid substance which constitutes a receptacle for water. The 
velatinisation of this layer sometimes fills up the spaces wit! 
absorbent colloidal substance. The rapidity with which the sensitive 
plexuses respond to the action of stimuli depends on the presence or 
absence of this substance, or on the degrees of its consistency. The 
water which fills the intercellular spaces contains various organi 
substances in solution mostly of the nature of glucose. Sometimes 
they are filled with air or other gas. 


cells 


* * 
OVER-COLLECTION AND THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY,— 
Several of our more interesting and local British insects are reported 
to be in danger of extermination through the mistaken zeal of col- 
lectors. The Council of the Entomological Society of London kas 
found it necessary to appoint a representative committee to consider 
this matter. Under the auspices of the Society an Association has 
been formed, which is open to any one interested in the preservatior 
of our indigenous insect fauna. The honorary secretary is Mr. C. G. 
Barrett, 39, Linden Grove, Nunhead, and the following memo 
andum has been numerously signed : ‘ We, the undersigned, being 
desirous of protecting from extermination those rare and local species 
of insects which are not injurious to agriculture nor to manufactures, 
do hereby agree, by our own example and by the exercise of ou 
influence over others, to discourage the excessive collection an 
destruction of those species of insects which, from their peculiar 
habits, are in danger of extermination in the United Kingdom.’ 


* * 
* 


THE FORMATION OF PROTEIDS BY PLANTs.—Herr NKosutany 
is of opinion that leaves contain a somewhat larger amount 
nitrogen by night than by day, that there is a larger proportion o! 
ammoniacal salts, and that the amount of proteids is not reduced. 
On the other hand he considers that the amount of nitrates is larger 
in the day time. It seems probable from these facts that tl 
nitrogen of the nitrates is converted into proteids more by night thar 
by day. Noasparagin could be detected in the night, this substance 
being probably converted into proteids. He concludes that the 
raw materials for the production of proteids are absorbed by the 
plant chiefly in the daytime, but that the final processes take place 
chiefly by night. 

* * 

HORTICULTURAL SCHOLARSHIPS AND THE LONDON Count 
Councit.—The Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council has decided to institute junior horticultural scholarships 
tenable at the gardens of the Koyal Botanic Society. These scholar 
ships are intended for boys who wish to become gardeners, and they 
will be awarded, not on the results of a set examination, but on 4 
consideration of the record and qualifications of the candidates 
Phere will be provided free instruction in horticulture, with a main 
tenance grant of £20 per annum to scholars under fifteen, and £25 
to scholars over that age. These scholarships will be awarded in 
the first instance for one year, but will be renewable for a second 0! 
even for a third year, if the progress of the scholar is satisfactory ; 
but no candidate will be eligible for one of these scholarships if the 


> 


income of his parents exceeds £250 a year. 


Owing to the insertion of our Special Diamond 
Jubilee Contributions, several articles, in- 
‘Art Section,’ are 


cluding those of the 


held over, and will appear as usual next 


month. 
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‘AT THE SIGN OF THE PAPER 
KNIFE.’ 


I KNOW the pang of disappointment that shot through the 
heart of the worthy Alderman of York when he learnt the 
tier truth that Robinson Crusoe was only a figment of 
Detoe’s fancy, after all. ‘That most terrible of idol-smashers, 
he critical historian, is abroad, like the French falconer fly 
at all he sees. One by one the bright exemplars of my 
vhood are being 
‘Torn from their destined page, [unworthy meed 
Of knightly counsel and heroic deed].’ 


The verdicts of history are being reviewed with a vengeance, 
ind, alack ! there is no Statute of Limitations that may be 
pplied. One by one the picturesque figures that marched in 
such glorious pomp and circumstance through the pages of 

school books are being reconstructed, and every time | 
se a friend and grow in bitterness. My prewx chevaliers 
ecome shabby impostors, with shady antecedents and dis- 
reputable pursuits, and my magnificent villains slump into 
mpeccable gentlemen with the instincts of churchwardens 
ind the habits of rural deans. They will not even leave me 
the English Bluebeard! I feel like Aurelia as she regarded 
the vanishing corpus of her Unfortunate Young Man. If | 
ver take to another hero he shall come out of the pages of 
leclared fiction. Only then will he really endure. 


* > * * * 


The last of my heroes, to suffer at their impious hands is 
Sir Richard Grenville, that 


‘wise and gallant gentleman, lovely to all good men, awful to all 
ui men; in whose presence none dare say or do a mean or a 
ibald thing ; whom brave men left feeling themselves nerved to do 

duty better, while cowards slipped away as bats and owls 
efore the sun.’ 


Kingsley and Tennyson between them have taught me to 
gard him as 
*A combination and a ferm, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.’ 


\Why, even after enduring the process by which the au- 
ities at Whitehall manage to make me Joathe, from my 
soul, one poetical extract per standard per year, I positively 
not read ‘At Flores in the Azores’ witho:t the meed of 
dmiring emotion. And now here comes Mr. Wavid Hannay, 
ithe Mew Review, with the wickedly contemptuous ques 
tion ‘Was he madman or fool?’ I am asked to regard 
Sir Richard’s startling intrepidity as an act of bravado, 
ipelled by intolerable pride and insatiable ambition. | am 
that he was a disappointed man, who, despairing of 
enown, committed a kind of glorious suicide for the sake of 
posthumous fame, and went down to death like a West 
African king with slaughtered slaves to bear him company. 
word, it is suggested that nothing in his life so well be- 
him as the leaving of it. Have mercy, Mr. Hannay. 
me, | beseech you, my Sir Richard Grenville ! 


¥ * * x * 


V1 


Thomas Hardy reverts to a visionary conception of his 

th for the theme of his latest story, ‘ The Well-Beloved.’ 
lhe underlying truth of the book is, he tells us, * that all men 
jursuing a shadow, the unattainable.’ The fact that the 


s an allegory perhaps redeems it from the charge of 


lity, which a bare outline of the plot would seem to 

“The * Well-Beloved’ of Pierson, the sculptor-hero, was 
woman, but an abstraction. ‘ Essentially she was per 
of no tangible substance ; a spirit, a dream, a frenzy, a 


ption, an aroma, an epitomised sex, a light in the eye, a 


of the lips. God only knew what she really was 
n did not... This evanescent something had the knack 
tting about from Jane to Lucy, from Lucy to Evangeline, 


Evangeline to Agatha, and so on ad infinitum. Wher 
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the ‘ Well-Beloved’ vacated her tenement, so to speak, and 
‘ook up her abode in another tair form, Pierson followed her. 
lo the eye of the ordinary purblind mortal, he was that 
odious thing, a male flirt. bn: lis inner consciousness he knew 
he was worshipping one only.¢ 


; , * * . 
Pierson met Avice, and knew that the * Well-Beloved’ 
animated her. Forthwith, the two became engaged. On 


his way to the station Pierson met Marcia, and it dawned 
upon him that the * Well-Beloved’ had suddenly left Avice 
for Marcia. Only that the wooing went awry, Marcia would 
have married Pierson straightway. Pierson did not repine, 
for he perceived that the * Well-Beloved’ had again changed 
her quarters. She turned up again, after a while, in the 
form of a beautiful woman of fashion, who misunderstood 
Pierson and repulsed him, a proceeding for which she 
was sorry afterwards. The next temporary abode of the 
fickle jade was in Avice No. 2, daughter of Avice No. 1. 
But Avice No. 2 was of like nature with Pierson, and the 
consequence was—no marriage. Finally, the * Well-Beloved ’ 

warranted proof against time and circumstance—wandered 
into Avice No, 3, daughter of Avice No, 2, and consequently 
granddaughter of Avice No. 1. Pierson offered his heart and 
hand, and at the earnest solicitation of Avice No. 2, Avice 
No. 3 agreed to marry him. But Avice secretly loved another, 
a gallant though sickly young Frenchman. On the eve of 
the wedding day she ran away with her lover, and Pierson, 
now a young fellow of sixty, was left lamenting. There is no 
need to pursue the plot further, nor to dwell on the unex 
pected development at the conclusion. Only a _ great 
literary craftsman like Mr. Hardy could make such a plot 
tolerable. I should not advise any tickle wooer to put forward 
this transmigratory theory in mitigation of damages when his 
action for breach of promise comes on. ‘The average British 
juryman has no sympathy with any such Pythagorean subtle 
ties. 

* * * 

If Pierson is a somewhat sardonic individual oppressed by 
the fatalism of his pursuit, it is quite otherwise with Mr. Le 
(iallienne’s ‘ Pilgrim of Love.’ In his ‘Quest of the Golden 
Girl’ he is frankly, joyously Pagan, sipping the wine of life 
with infinite gusto, every sense astretch, like the strings of an 

Eolian harp for the music of the vagrom wind, a reveller 
in the sheer elemental delights of beauty and love, a dainty 
taster of the good things at life’s table, a child of light and 
sea-foam, no Sir Galahad, but a whimsical, wayward, fantastic 
creature, a human Ariel, wedded from the first to the ‘ Golden 
Girl, but none the less willing to digress into the shade with 
any Amaryllis that flits across his path. It is a delightful 
journey that we take with him, and from the hour when the 
springtide sets him on his pilgrimage to the life-sorrow that 
blesses his autumn, the way is never a moment too long. It 
is impossible to overpraise the magic of his style. It is poetry 
thinly disguised as prose. His spirit of fantasy touches the 
commonplace into the romantic, and transfigures the home 
liest landscape into very Arcadia. I do not know, of these 
moderns, so exquisite a word-artist, so delicate and gentle a 
philosopher, so delectable a wit. Does not this passage, for 
example, glow with the very spirit of spring 

* * * * * 


‘A mad piper, indeed, this Spring, with his wonderful lying 
music-—ever lying, yet ever convincing, for when was Spring known 
to keep his word? Yet year after year we give eager belief to his 
promises. Ile may have consistently broken them for fifty years, 
yet this year he will keep them. ‘This year the dream will come 
true, the ship come home. This year the very dead we have loved 
shall come back to us again: for Spring can even lie like that. 
There is nothing he will not promise the poor, hungry, human 
heart, with his innocent looking daisies and those practised liars 
the birds. Why, one branch ot hawthorn against the sky promis-s 
more than all the summers of time can pay, and a pond ablaze with 
yellow lilies awakens such answering splendours and enchantments 
in mortal bosoms—blazons, it would seem, so august a message 
from the hidden heart of the world—that ever afterwards, for one 
who has looked upon it, the most fortunate human existence must 
seem 2 disappointinent, 

*So J, too, with the rest of the worid, was following in the wake 
of the mayicel n.usic The jie it was drawing me by is perhaps 
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I my { n | 
h, | essor Kellar w he ‘ki \ e’ Mr. S 
n \ ‘ ch unely) When le I sat in the s 
udgment upon our examination papers hx ned ever to tix 
' y | V-exal er he w Y, 
. . wi ! I rs, as ll he wou t tl ‘ ing 
" the ict, * W t] 
t is time ve hi { 
* . * 
he story opens with the return of a‘ braw ickn 
itive village from extended foray to cas 
where he has harried the thron by meansof the devious 
ott Scotch drapery trade, and has thereby got unto | f 
le siller. ‘This same trade, by the way, com 
very severe diing from Mr. Crockett, th rh he nite 
that his countrymen were wont f they are t Nov 
regard the pursuit in the light of the Scottish doctor sett 
in [england ‘It takes a lot to make up for Flodde1 Nath 
the rich packman, who is anxious to * speer’ one of the tl 
beautiful daughters of a little ill-conditioned farmer, Pet 
Chrystie, of Nether Neuk, thus describes his plan I ¢ 
paign. 
* 
‘Weel, ye see, Nether N« , Nathan be », W ing hi 
in the red glow of well-merite ppreciation, and the intoxicatior 


talking on equal terms to the father of the famous maids of Net 
Neuk, ‘to begin with, it behoves to let them easy into your 


Ye gang amang the wives when the men are frae hame. Ye 





youl mples handy, a thocht better than the wel 
latter and flairdie them a while, a’ the women folk lk 
tongue ** This would become you daintily, mistress. 
set your bonnie well-fared face 1 bonnet I n 
chain may be—any one of them would make ye the , 
eighbours. The money? Oh, never trouble yourself about 
money What is that amongst fnends It will be all n 
paper to sign, triile every week or so, a1 you n ha 
article now instead of waiting months, and perhaps never getting 1 
t all 

Chat’s the start,’ continued Nathan, nursing his knees 
tionately, with a pause for the inward contemplation of his ow 
hrewdness. ‘Then when ye hae the silly t ts safe on the I 
ye col und every week to get the siller And in a week or tw 
the puir bit wifie is no ready She has had extra to pay out 
week Iler man brought her five shillings less hame on pay-ni 
hen ye get your second chance Ye hi ne damaged fal 
that ye boocht dirt cheap, and that ye want desperately t 


7) 


y 
of. Will she hae ten yards o’ that, fifteen o’ this ’ 
* No, she does not want it ! 
‘Well, then, ye are terrible sorry, but ye will hae to pres 
the instalments o’ the goods bought last. Howsumever, ye dinn: 
want to be hard, ye will call round again when the guidman co 


Does not need the like. 


hame frae his wark. 
‘And at that, up rises your wife-in deadly fear, for ye may 
sure she has said nothing to her man aboot her purchases. 
‘When ye come oot o’ that hoose ye hae selled ten yaird 
lamaged claith at a profit o’ three or fower hunder per cent. ! W 
think ye o’ that? 


his frank confession of swindling disgusts Nance, 
pride of the Nether Neuk bevy, and the packman, thoug! 
woos with all the weight of parental approbation, is clean 
of the running. There are many other suitors, a coup 
bonnet-lairds amongst the number, but the resolute indit 
the storyv—an Edinburgh medical student—overcomes 
haughty Nance, and wins a love that is worth the wea 
Nance is a delicious being, and Mr. Crockett spends 
choicest efforts in her portraiture. The best male chara 
n the book is Rab Anderson, farm servant, poacher, «0 
ne’er-do-weel, whose half-wild daughter falls into the s 
laid for her by the packman. The vengeance of Rab w 
he discovers his daughter’s undoing, brings him withi 
ace of th 
himself, and has promised the poacher’s daughter mar! 
before hidden witnesses, she comes in the end to her rig} 
estate. I feel I have done Mr. Crockett an injustice tn 
baldly outlining his plot. Let me make amends by de¢ 
the book wholly delightful, fit, indeed, as a companion vol 
to * The Lilac Sunbonnet.’ J. EDWARD PARRO 


gallows. However, as Nathan has overrea 
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‘SECTION ONE’ 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Se. Lond.) 


Headmaster Finchley Organised Science School: Lecturer in Chemistry to the Middlesex County Council; Late Lecture: 


in Physiography to the Birkbeck Institution, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


eo the days when the late Professor Huxley advocated so eloquently, before the Liverpool Philomathi 


Society and elsewhere, the teaching of Erk or Earth-Knowledge, to which, when at length th rofessor 
had prevailed upon,the Science and Art Department to include the new subject in its circle the scie1 
he name Physiography was given, instruction in the ‘general views of the phenomena of Nature, for which 


had no exact English name,’ has proceeded apace 


In its laudable desire to make the ‘ general knowledge of the Earth, and what is on it, in it, and about it 
complete and as thorough as possible, the Syllabus, as interpreted by the questions set in Subject XXIIL., 
ome so encyclopedic as to include within its comprehension the whole field of elementary natural science rh 


result has been cram, for by no other means could the ordinary student of average capacity be made competent 


face the South Kensington examiners. It is no wonder, then, that a change has been made, whereby Element 
Physiography is divided into two stages, or sections, the one dealing with ‘the main fundamental principles 
physical science,’ the other being concerned with the applications of these principles to Earth-knowledge 
This little book, to which these forewords refer, is an attempt to illustrate by simple experiments, and 
press in clear language, the main fundamental principles of physical science as set out in Section I Hence the 


title of the book. 
An experience of some years in teaching both adult and juvenile tudents on the lines of the Departmental 
Syllabus has forcibly brought home to the writer the dire need for more experiment and for greater simplicity in thi 
l-embracing subject. Consequently, it has been his aim to support doctrine by suitable experiments, and, as fat 
; possible, to proceed ov inductive lines. 


BESIDES COVERING THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT’S SYLLABUS FOR 
SECTION I. OF THE ELEMENTARY STAGE OF PHYSIOGRAPHY, THE BOOK ALSO COVERS THE COURSE T0 
BE TAKEN BY ALL PUPIL TEACHERS WHO ELECT TO TAKE UP THE OPTIONAL SUBJECT PHYSIOGRAPHY 
ACCORDING TO SCHEDULE V. OF THE NEW CODE. TO THIS END, AN APPENDIX ON THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE LODESTONE, ARTIFICIAL MAGNETS, AND TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM HAS BEEN ADDED. 


" , . _— - thy, 

To make experimentation somewhat easier, each chapter commences with a list of experiment ind } 
aratus required. The summary which concludes each chapter should be well learned, not word for word, but in 
stance, and the student should be encouraged to summarize independently for himself The questions that 


llaw should be answered again and again in order to test whether or not the student's knowledge is real, and 
pable of statement in his own words. 
It should be mentioned that all the experiments recommended by the Science and Art Department have been 


. . . , w T? 
bodied in this work, other experiments being added when necessary. And, as a last word, the author would 
phasize what he has already in substance said—namely, that without experiment actually performed by th 
ident, the amount of lasting knowledge likely to be got from this, and, indeed, from any book on physics 


ught, 


SPECIMEN PAGES ON APPLICATION. 


ca a «call ee 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh ; & New York. 
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‘ 1¢ form in which it might suitably be taught to a class, wi 
A SUMMARY NOTICE OF ibundant hints as to the method of illustrating and impressing 


} 


RECENT SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. points on the minds of children. Suitable sketches and summaries 











} for placing on the blackboard are also given. 
MESSKS. BLACKIE AND SON THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, LONDON, 
The Palmerston Readers. Books II., III., IV. This new Send us a parcel of their monthly magazines for the months January 
t ioks f ws idly in the track of the many popu- [o April of this year, namely Mercy and Truth, The Church 
by these publishers. To the familiar features of Missionary Gleaner, Awake, and The Children’s World. T! 
t illustration, and suitable binding, t present first named gives a record of the very interesting Medical Missi 
icture n many es of an excellent worl In this and other branches of missionary effort, many of o 
f t is fresh and interesting, and the readers probably take an interest lor this reason we are glad to 
ice moral and patriotic lessons in call attention to these periodicals in which, apart from their speci 
, fashion Spellin lists rranged in Object, a teacher may find much that will afford su rgestive hints for 
le { wo j and rraduated practical use in ordinary school lessons. 
: (ora ~—sppl Com i > . * aI a Ce MESSRS. W. B. CLIVE AND CoO., U.C.C. PRESS. 
. na a 2a ee ee . ae University Sotestel estes : Savy, Book VI., Text and 
_ . f . . ‘ , *] — otes. aitea by . fF. Mason, 7 * 
Phe Sight and Sound heyy No. 1. — hte mt Herodotus, Book III. Text and Notes. Edited by John 
Site eed ett sinh cienetiadll audited Thompson, M.A., and b. J. Hayes, M.\. Also a Translation of 
tg eg in ae ot biae the same book by the editors, , 
crsetbaasl “tap eects Ras F pesca, lhese three books have been prepared in view of the London 
ages \ niversity Intermediate Arts Examination of next year. Each of 
; . e texts is preceded by a carefully written historical introduction, 
vhich supplies in brief form such preliminary information as may 
1] WMV. BLACKWOOD AND SONS desirable. The notes are of a most serviceable kind, and see 
Ancient Classics for English Readers. b:dit y the Kev. to deal in a very practical way with all the difficulties of the text. 
: | ( ns, M..\ The latter is very clearly printed. The section treating of the Ioni 
Homer: The Iliad: The Odyssey. By the General Editor dialect as « ompared with the Attic dialect is a noteworthy feature of 
Herodotus. ly G re ©, Swayne, M.A. Caesar, by Anthony the edition of Herodotus. 
i re-issue f this admirabl el an ni handy The third volume is what is called a close translation, but not of 
i ) hilling each should eatly enlarge their the unreadable sort known as literal. If wisely used for compariso1 
I I v $ belore us present in good read- — with the student’s own translation, it may prove very helpful. 
of the great classical works of Ilomer, Spenser: The Faerie Queene, Book I. Edited with Not 
us, and ¢ Phe poetical spirit of the Hiad and the and Glossary by W. H. Hill, M.A. This is one of the excel 
ey are t it WOKS SO y written by Mr. Lucas, Jent editions issued from the University Corr pondence College 
t ! y from the scholarly metrical renderings of Lord l’ress for the purpose of assisting stu lents preparing for University 
y, Wor . ' ‘ r translator To those whom want examinations. The Introduction deals briefly with the Life and 
iu umstances prevent from reading 1 great’ Works of Spenser, and in fuller detail with ‘The Faerie Queene, 
writer i e and Rome in thei rindi tongue, such of which it discusses the Sources, the Allegory, the Language, and 
t t prove | boot the Metre, including also an analysis of Book I. We have detected 
Ml KS. CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED. what we do not often notice in books from this Press, two or three 
Familiar Wild Flowers, Part IV. By I’. E. Hulme, F.L.S., | ™isprints which have escaped the reviser’s eye, for example, men 
\ We commend to our readers this artistically illustrated tion is made of Thompson’s (sc) Castle ef Zndolence and the same 
. , of issue at one-fifth of its former price. poet’s name is siunilarly spelt in another place. ‘The notes afford 
| utifully executed, and the letterpress i just the kind of help a thoughtful student needs, and are not si 
nd well printed copious as to suggest any intention to supersede the need for thought- 


ful study. 


MESSRS. W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED Vergil: Aeneid, Book XII. Edited by A. II. Allcroft, M.A., 


Chambers's Victoria Reader. ‘The Life and Feign of ()ueer 


; : . ,., and kr. G. Plaistowe, M.A. Another volume of the well-known 
in how | ntly written chapt by nave rel ou L niversal Tutorial Series, with a concise introduction, a thoroughly 
ry interesting record of a period whico cannot fail to be regarded asc viceable set of notes, and a full index of proper names. Candi- 
— a Mmost sites scageur Simmel vag . Inci- gates for any examination in this portion of Vergil’s work will find 
ue OF the * puccs ve due place in the narr: , in this edition ample material for their equipment. 
i W 1 sure i en will read this book with pleasure and 
vith me t MESSRS. WM. COLLINS AND CO., LIMITED. 
Chambers’s Object Lesson Manuals, Books II. and III Collins’ New Graphic Exercise Books, Nos. 1 to 4. ‘These 
' me is Book |. of sam ries, these hooks of octavo size contain headlines and arithmetical exercises for 
ery serviceable for the teacher's as com home-work. They are intended to be used with the New Graphi 
nding numbers of Chambers’s Elementary Copy Books, the handwriting in which varies but very slightly from 
i kach of them contains very full information the vertical style. They re very convenient books for the purpose 
{ h infora n being presented in in view. 


| | THE QUEEN'S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 
JUST PUBLISHED, ENLARGED AND REVISED EDITION. 


| LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


By W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A., LL.D. 


With Coloured Plates. Square 16mo. Handsome Cloth Extra Binding. Price 2s. 
| ‘ of Oh Victoria i nten to furnish voung people in all parts of her dominions with a si ny] le and connect 
rson istory lhe story of the Queen’s own life has been kept in front all throug]! 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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KINDERGARTEN AND INFANT SCHOOL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i 


KINDERGARTEN HANDBOOKS. READING, RECITATION, AND COUNTING 


NUMBER BUILDING lor Infant ca ana l Owe 


THE PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD. ()uarer Century Gta j , ; 
ied - :, : standards. By Mrs. IluGurs. Demy 4to., , 3d. 
dition, greatly enlarged and improved. Containing a Lit ae | 
of Froebel, numerous Illustrations, and full size plates Scholars Boxes of Letters or Figures to accompany ¢ 
Demy 4to., 274 pp. Cloth bound, net 7s. 6d. above, each 3d. 
, TOY MONEY, (for Arithmetic Teaching in the Transition Clas 
THE KINDERGARTEN GUIDE. By Maxis Kea sud te Feimary Schools, A opis of Encrches sad sks 
BOELTI and JouN KRAUS, Feap. 4to., cloth \ most sugvested Games, by MAkGAREr A, Wror, Mancheste 
comprehensive work Paner cover, 4d 
SIFTS I. to VI. 44 pp ‘ Mu trati 7S. Gd. Bos of 194 assorted fac simile Cardboard Coins, with above 
TABLET-LAYING. 44 )p.. ill tions, 38. Thai ok, Net ds. 4d. 


INTERLACING (or Plaiting Sticks, STICH_-LAYING OBJECT LESSON HANDBOOKS. 


+ pp- » Illustrations, 3s. 6d 
_RING. LAYING, THREAD-LAYING, POINTS. SIMPLE OBJECT LESSONS FROM NATURE. 
8 Hustentiues For the Upper Standards in Infant Schools and for Standards L., 
_eeneenanene AND SEWING. 77 »p Il., and til. With Outline Hlustrations for the Blackboard, and 
tions, 38. for use as Kindergarten Occupations. By Janke B. Dicken 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. 97 py. 351 Iilusu Part L., Botany; lort I1., Insects; lari I11., Sea Animals. 
Plates containing ured Designs, 58. Crown 4to., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ind ABER, INTERLACING (or Twis tus) MAT “EAY- A HANDBOOK FOR BEGINNERS in the STUDY 
I 3s edited | | ISAt 
PAPER FOLDING AND PAPER CUTTING. S a x — sail alice aie 


344 Illustrations, 3s. 6 


PE anes. CARDBOARD MODELLING, cLav BOTANY LESSONS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


MODELLING. 76 pp., Iliustrations, 3s. By Dora PEARCE. Hlustrated. Feap, Svo., cloth, is. 
THE MOTHERS’ THREE FRIENDS and their NATURAL HISTORY REFERENCE NOTES, wil 

Influence on the Nursery and Home. iy Mrs material for * Object Lessons.’ By PF. W. THAcKWoop 

CHARLES E. GREEN, M.C.P., Member of the Council of th F.R.TLS. Stiff cover, Crown Svo., 1s. Interleaved edition 

Froebel Society. With 58 Illustrations by Karr E. Gren, is. 6d. net. 

Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. THE UNION JACK, arranved as an fbject Lesson, by 
THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM: or, Toy Teaching Mrs. HluGies, with coloured Cards for cutting out and form 

and Play Learning. Besides useful information on the ing the tlag. Net 1s, 

Occupations, with Illustrations, gives a short Life of Froecbel, THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE RAW 

and a selection of Songs with Music. Crown Svo., cloth, 2s. MATERIALS OF COMMERCE. by Jouns Vea 
THE CIRCULAR TABLET. A connecting link in Link Crown Son, cloth, Oe 

Froebel’s Series of Gifts. By E. BE. LaAwrency Published THE TECHNICAL HISTORY OF COMMERCE 

for the Council of the Froebel Society, With 21 full-page or, the hie rress of th Useful Arts, Ny e same Author 

plates. Demy 4to., boards, 2s. Sd. ; Crown Svo., ~ ck th, 6s. 


found in 





f the 1 


READING, RECITATION, AND COUNTING, “= 
READING MADE EASY 0» 2 Rational System, in which SONGS AND GAMES. 


Speaking, Drawing, Writing, and Reading are ht in ge ae 
combination. By ANNA SNELL. Ilustrated. ‘Third Ie ACTION AND EASY SONGS, wan Sigh Singing Exet 
Feap. gto., cloth, 1s. cises [or -~* ind ~ r Classes, By Jomun “Paytos 
An Introduction to same for Teacher’s use. Paper cover, 4d. Crown 4to., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SCHOOL SONGS, with Sight-Singing Exercises. By the 
FABLES FOR LITTLE FOLK. A Series of Nain same Author. 2s. 6d. 
s s e { ad specially suited 1 he 
tories told in imp! language, and specially ited th THE YOUNG FOLKS’ SONG BOOK. Bi II. Breeqrin 
Kindergarten. Crown Svo., cloth, 1s. 6d. . ; ~ 
ScoRE. Old Notation. Third Edition. Crown 4to., sult 
RECITATIONS, RHYMES, AND DIALOGUES |. cover, 1s. 6d. 
Kindergarten and Infant Schools. By EMiny WAKMING?TON, ‘Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Crown Svo., cloth, 1s, 6d. 
lV} ( dition. Feap. Svo., cloth, 1s. d. 
races ae weacatie PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF GUESSING 
NEW RECITATIONS for INFANTS and BABIES. GAMES Me save taking, ete. By Svinan M. Roburs 
Comprising Lessons on Animate Nature, Natural Phenomena, Crown Svo., loth, 1s. 
Colour, the Seasons, &c. Arranged, with suitable actions, by ; 
ANNIE PICKERING Karle Koad Practising Scho , Liverpool DOMESTIC OCCUPATION GAMES, for Infant Schools 
ce il , ' ; and the Lower Standards, by the Hlead Mistress of a Yorkshire 
Crown 4lo., cloth, 2s. . } | 
Board Schoo! Contents sitting at ‘Table— Laying ‘Table for 
WORD BUILDING (or Infant Schools, by Mi il | Ddinner— Clearing the ‘Tab Setting the lea ‘lable bed 


lhird Edition, enlarged. Feap. Svo., paper cover, 3d. miakit Fire Lighting. Crown Svo., cloth, 1s. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Kindergarten Material Gratis on Application. 





GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LONDON: 32, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL: PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW, 45 51, SOUTH CASTLE STREET. 
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Music at the Queen's Accession. 


Diamond Jubilee Song 


Caractacus: A Juvenile 


Australia: Its Geogr phy, 


Chronicle of Discovery. 


‘ It 


A New Arithmetic, Theoretical 
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lL TEACHER. 


MESSKS. TARROLD AND SONS 
Wee Dorothy’s True Valentine, by Laura Updegraif ; and The 
Little Colonel, by Annic lf ellows-Johnston, are two dainty lit 








nes in the * Bairmie’ series. They are charmin rly illustrates 
and adapted for young readers of nine to twelve years. Of the 
named, however, a child of twelve who has read it with much 
nt says she thinks it rather too sentimental for very your 
ildren They will make ital gift 0 nie 
The Interesting Word Builder and Spelling- Book 
ndan i exercist or practice; bt < and 
ti au ‘n to ape, the difficulties being prematur 
iMrodt i ha ‘ it realer by tue indiscriminate miX\ing 
rul forms. "We also find some 1 1 spellin 
The ate Te: cacher's Record and Mark Book. By Ff. NV 
Jarvis. ‘This bool en specially planned in accordance wi 
ost re t instructions of the Education Department, so a 
ulfictent infor tion to show the progress of all parts of 
, a f the ial scholars if this be desired, without 
need for entering very elaborate details. There are twelve foli 
vhich may be devoted to the records for as many different subject 
nstrnetion. Space is provided on cach for a syllabus of work 
bdivided into twelve, for entering the head teache: 
rt on four periodical examinations, and for the individual 1 
ults of each of these examinations of 100 scholars. 


Ihe title page is arranged for a table of contents, and a key tot 
examination marks adopted. 

lhe whole seems to us well fitted to serve its purpose, and to 

is without inv ving xcessive ci ri il labour. 

MESSRS. W. AND A. K. JOLNSTON, 
Phis we nown firm send us some remarkably good exam 
tly added to their series of Wall Pictures for illustrati 

‘bject and other oral lessons. Botany Sheets for Beginners, 
Nos. 3 and 4, are excellent illustrations of leaf-forms, 32 natu 


coloure pecimens being represented on each sheet, with flowe 
( r distinctive features of the various plants. \nother sheet illus 
trates Coffee, with a large picture of the shrub, and smaller ons 
t owers, fruit, and seeds. Other sheets present views 
The Pyrami ds, Windsor Castle, and Harvesting. In each 
lescriptive notes are printed below the pictures. ‘They are all \ 
lapted erve the double purpose of assisting instruction 
‘ ' olrcom 
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fockTHER With ; 
ALL THE BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ; 
‘ COLOURED OBJECT-LESSON SUPPLEMENTS : 
‘3 ISSUED WITH THE NUMBERS OF THE VOLUME. ; 
t Bound | 1 Cloth, Gilt, and will be published on June tst at 82s. $ 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
THE WORKS by S. BARTER, 


EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. °*""’ ‘ 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 1s. 6a. 
MANUAL INSTRUCTION WOODWORK. 


W 
! \l 








Bs t < ircular, 
est nials, 
oa ANY 
Maker's List 
and designs, 
apply to the 


MANAGER, 
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MANUAL INSTRUCTION DRAWING. 





te, —Buildings, 


SNES =Huddersfield, 
21; ARGYLE CRESCENT, JOPPA, EDINBURGH; or at 20, HIGHBURY 
PLACE, LONDON, N. (Close to Highbury Station and Trams. 
This Company is conducted by ‘Teachers for ‘Teachers, School Managers, &c. 

1 supplies Pianos, American Organs, Harmoniums, &c., at prices unequalled 
y any other Firm, Dealer, or Maker, for Cash or Instalments, with a month's fre 


l, a 10 years’ warranty, carriage paid, and free exchange or return at our risk POCKET DICTIONARY 
. } » } » 


1 cost if not fully satisfactory. Iron-Framed School Pianos, new and guaranteed, 


London: WHITTAKER & Co., Paternoster Square, E. Cc. 





NACHFOLGE! LEIPZI 
t f | 


from 14 Guineas Cash. 
' 


N.B.—All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Ps hat fully 
subdues the yt and eteetualty preserves tl: Instruments during pract 
iat Res Cea wien Set eat, sae tae eet ANGUISH & SPANISH LANGUAU. 
m y¢ that t! School l a! ( greed to accept your offer (competitiv 
aanhel ~~ is sample se Comm rcial, echnical at ony 
Mr. J. H. Yoxart, ach writes :—‘I enclose cheque in payment for Piar 
hoice reflects the greatest credit on your firm. I am entirely satisfi th it ! 
ll respects, and I feel su re that a cust¢ mer benefits very n ich by taking van GEO. FRED. BARWVICK, B.A., 
e of y ur experience oe mnection,’ 
Rooms open Dail Call and see our Stock, or write 


2 Parts, 403 and 414 pages, price, stitched, Mark 4. 


nay ayo yme or Sche or specifying class preferred, d you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. Z the 1 t dictionary of the | \ 









Kindly mention this Paper, 


Queen’ S Summation Music. 
VICTORIA’S GOLDEN REIGN. BRITANNIA’S COURT. 


A SCHOOL OPERETTA 
AN OPERETTA FOR SCHOOLS. O.N., 4d.; 


ts sc we QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER REIGN. 


ig. to songs | Ra A SERVICE OF SONG 


: eee : 


Sol-fe, 4d. 


l 

















WV 





tty 


Price 4d. 





An Edition in either Notation. 


O.N., 2s.; Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. 





JUST ISSUED. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. DIAMOND JUBILEE SONGS FOR SCHOOLS. 


THE Sol-fa Notation only, Price id.; both Notations, 1/d. 


Our Sovereign Lady 2 we Jubilee Song). 
God Save the Queen ‘S.S.C. 

. With Glowing Heart. 
Now Pray We for Our Country. 


Hurrah! for England. 


PART SONG. Within our Happy Sea-girt Isle. 
Happy Land, Thy Lengthening Story. 


Rule Britannia. 


Seiiiladealialt alain  MUSIG AT THE QUEEN'S ACCESSION. 


He tainle row is glad, : : 
A Paper read at the Society of Arts, March 17th, 1897. 
/ (J ‘ 


For three-score years 1 reval yay 


ur Ca-“Zirt sie has ad. y 





School Edition (S.C.) both Notations. id. each, **A comprehen ecord of mu yan sta 
50 for 1s. 6d. Pianoforte Edition, 2d. ~_ if -~ : - :.. : ts | ersen 
ORCHESTRAL PARTS ON ILIRE. Price, nest tren) 6d. 








LONDON: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 & 9, WARWICK LANE, E.cC. 
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Moffatt’s Colour Chart, 


THE 


MESSI MOFFATT AND PAIGE, LONDON, 


nd Handbook on the Theory of 


lour | vi ‘ lent means of illustrating the 
t r,t ‘ ion of se dary and tertiary colours, 
The h k 1 mere description 
a] rea inter ling r yon é se of colour in 
m, on its etfectS in nature, nd on the po tical ideas associ 
Wi t out in useful racti ugvestions on the 
he tr of the colour sens 

I} | THOMAS NELSON ANI) SONS, LONDON 

The * St. George’® History Readers: Book I. ‘These ‘ Stories 


‘ 


bolks from Bri History’ should prove a really attrac- 
Introduction to the lear r of history lessons, The compiler 
n of taking child-life in different periods, and 

} ’ } ' | > act leti ; ' 
i n of historical fame asthe foundation of his stories. 
we } ‘Little Britons,’ * Litthe Crusade the Little King, 


Little (Jueen, Mary of Scotlar 
The volu i 


Whittingt 


admirably printed, 


on, 


iV. Che first issued 
use where 
thi 


Royal Windsor History Readers. Book 
ternative Hlistory R rs, f Ilistory is 


volu 


yin ti upper 1V nota hool, me consists of 
’ ovr phies fi n br Ilistory from 55 hc. to 1603 
W 1 in an attractive style, and the book i 
d by th x ent ies whi have made previous issue 
Koy ri sO rvedly ypular, Lhe is an abundant 
y of cay ratio 
Book YV. of the mic tics comes to hand just we are going 
pre It conti tories and rapli to the present 
I} I bilar te hat 1 in e *St. George’ 
j ntly vr ul ondensed, expanded, 
‘ t pecial purpe of the alternative 
‘Section One’ Physiography. [ly ‘Thomas Cartwright, B.A., 
r} very nprehensive Science s ct known as * Phy- 
} > wicle ! in the syllal of the Science and 
I that 1 been found necessary to separate the 
y into tw ctions ; and in the admirable text-book 
ve recognise the eworthy and succes stul attempt of a 
md to arran n an etlective and convenient form the 
us brat incl d in zon This accounts for the 
\nother feature which helps to make the book more useful 
hat by ition of a section treatir the Lodestone, Arti- 
Nl » at Terrestrial Magnetism, it has been made to 
the requirements of the optional subject of Physiography 
th in Schedule V. of the Education Code 
hapters of the | wok deal with the Prop rties of Matter, the 
\ of Motion, th nature of Force and nergy, the 
i lowers, Heat, | iation, Chemical Composition of 
Metals and Metals, and ‘Terrestrial Magnetism. Each 
l elore the student with rem: rkal e 
ment, and abundantly illustrated by practical ex 
l 1 ill ration Lhe al number of experl- 
ut 130, and of ill ns nearly 18 At the begin 
f r< | en 0 experiments described in 
{ t vl mM ials required to per 
| e teacher of long experience, Mt 
‘ importance of the experimental 
t fully aa ystematically described and 
’ dt ] word of | introdt ry prefa is to 
i t t wi t « erim { tually performed 
ol n know like y to be rol 
m n any book on phy is naught.’ 
the substance of the book is based on the 
tworthy ithoritic ncluding the works of 
( 1 ( NM “ ; and that the last 
pe in i ‘ ihed collection of examination ques 
é et by the Science and Art Department 
iss In | mater res] ts the volume is an excellent one. 


PHILIP ANID SON, 


Ml KS. GEORGI 
Philip's Writing Charts, for use with Semi-Upright Copy 
Where the ] | ‘ is } writing 1s 
} wi i r to the t her, particularly in 
wel ' t | | re { in number, and are tixed 
They al pectively the Elements, 


li sand } ivure , Cay ‘ Wor 
Philip’s Plain Copy Books, N Ito 5, are it 
the Whiting Charts just not 


ital 1 sin 
tended for 
ed, they would be for 


l 


nv ystem twrill v irom ¢ pies disp ved 


Lhe ditlerent numbers are to distinguis] 
from Largehar ‘I 


Philip's Practical Memory Maps. An adi t of « 
' agen rhe 1 ' ; 


y y 
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GTARTING FOR 
LIDAYS 








Teachers should provide 


themselves with the 


RAVEL AND FICTION 


NUMBERS 


rHE 


PRACTICAL TEACHER’ 


FOR 


JULY AND AUGUST. 


OO} 








SPECIAL FEATURES 


In addition to ordinary Contributions : 


HINTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Illustrated Articles on Popular Seaside 
Resorts by Special Correspondents. 

Notes on Co-operative Educational Travel, 
ind the fullest information as to Holidays 
on the Continent, advice on Routes, Guide 
Books, etc., etc. 

Complete Stories for Holiday Reading by 
Authors of repute. 

Specially arranged Photographic Prize Com- 
petitions for Teachers during the Holiday 
months. 


ORDER NOW AND GET THE 


BIGGEST, BRIGHTEST, AND BEST 


OF HOLIDAY NUMBERS. 
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| The ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER,’ 33, Paternoster Row, London, ! 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


‘To keep up with the times you must have a SIGHT SINGING 
= 


DUPLICATING = cemmeiaaie 


WHY NOT HAVE THE BEST? 


Prints almost anything. Recommended by the Scholasti - STAFF NOTATION MODULATOR 
, - . . . a 


Unsolicited ‘Testimonials from all parts of the Country. 
> > 
To prevent disapp Price 3s. 6d. nett. 


a our Special Terms to 


G. WATSON & CO., Pupils of the Fourth Division (5th, 6th, and 7th Standards), who 
have passed creditably in ‘Tonic Sol-ka, ¢ be transferred at ones 
CRAYEN ST., COVENTRY. '0\¢ pest crciitably in Tonic Sol-Fs, can be transferred at on 


in accordance with the Requirements of the New Code, into the Old 
Statf Notation, and made to sing at sight by seven easy evercises, in 


Try us ai uplicati Sund. an enti th j, J 
y us also for Duplica s, and kindly mention this Paper about seven half-hours, in the eleven keys, major and minor, com 





monly used in modern music. 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY. 
» | "a <> A Clergyman writes to the Editor of the 
‘MUSICAL NEWS’: 


PUPILS OF TH | 


ROYAL IRISH CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE toncsou¥a ond Starr Novation Svereas. 1 fad thot fall justice ie d net 


HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL AT THESE EXAMS. apy pcp = mi ange Beg a etegy ae igpnny seo 

At the last Examination nearly The ft is one M. re weg ea ea w an — Posdtecsianttee — Ae es 
15 PER CENT. OF THE WHOLE PASS LIST 7 tried it in several schools, and the children, to their own and their teacher's astonis! 

OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES ment, sang songs with ease, written on the blackboard In my present s« 1, abe 
ue ORES OF TRE BLOG. Stuf tckser keys cmmaly mad, "Mm ‘me E wns be thew i 
COURSES usually include (1) Notes, (2) Tests, (3) Corrections, (4) Solutions. ‘ This looks like puffing, but I cannot otherwise state a fact.’ 

For 1897 Examinations. All School Requisites Supplied. 

Post Free, is. : 
PRESS OPINIONS. CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SCHCOLMASTER.—‘ Our readers will do well to procure this Guide, which 
will acquaint them fully with the initial steps.’ 


TEACHERS’ JOURNAL.— ‘Anyone who wishes to obtain a degree has only MOFFATT & PAIG E, 


to provide himself with this volume.’ 


Apply, SECRETARY, R.1.C.C., Lightcliffe, Halifax. 28, WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


NATURAL HISTORY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FOUR LARGE COLOURED PLATES, comprising I/lustrations of 








1. BRITISH BIRDS. 3. BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 
2. BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS. 4. BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
These pictures, which are mounted on stout cardboard and varnished, make a useful and attractive addition to the walls of a 





schoolroom. 

| Each figure in the plate is lettered for the purpose of reference to a key at the foot, which gives the popnlar and scientihe name of 
each object. 

The key is so arranged as to furnish (perpendicularly) an unobtrusive advertisement for the firm of TJ. and J. Cotman, Limited, 

| who are prepared to supply the four plates gratis, and carriage paid, in response to all dend fide applications from the Principals of 

! SECONDARY Schools. 

' Applications should be made by letter to J. & J. COLMAN, Limirep, 108, CANNON St., LoNboN, E.C., or CARROW Works, 

| NORWICH. 











| EPPS’S 
BORD'S Pianos COCOAINE 


FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or 14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ Hire System. Lists free COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
of C. STILES & Co., 40 & 42, Southampton-row, (Tea-like.) 
Holborn, London. W.C.—Pianos exchanged. : . 
The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa 


on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth thei ir 


excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder—‘ Cocoaine, 

ECHSTE JANOS a product which, when prepared with boiling water, has the con- 
sistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, bencficially taking 

. the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 


These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the system, 
Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms. Sola only in tins, labelled 


f CHAS. STILES & Co., 
ry ry Saeco. Holborn, London, W.c. JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Philip's Practical Memory Map Tester is an ingenious con- 
f esti racy A t m¢ ry It 
Th elore 
wl the 
“ It will « ainly save 
Philip's Artistic Fruit Studies. el igns in outlin 
itl i patior r Infants ar 
‘ rt ‘ , and well lapted for 
I \ | I OFFIC, LONDON, 
" Penny it M 
Sense and Sensibility, to t ‘lo r Novels’ ; Eyes 
ind No Eyes, and The Three Giants he *] for the Dairt 
Dramatic Scenes for the Schoolroom and Scholars, to 
“ e! rood clecuion, witl 
y M 
‘ \These 
‘The Tempest,” * A Mid 
It,’ * Tlenryv V.,’ * Henry 
i ‘ \vonistes,’ and * i Pres 
| “ 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. 
Cusack’s Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical. | 


| 1) rlant OOK OF 
nsideration ol 
is to the interests of practical 
: ( . well known as the Principal 
1 1) ‘ } 
In pl I candi i I exami 


ithmetical work 


1 wE 


JULY AND AUGUST 


NUMBERS OF THE 
‘PRACTICAL TEACHER’ 


WILL CONTAIN FULL PARTICULARS ©] 


OUR SECOND ANNUAL 
AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION 


For the Holidays! 


BB owing to the great success of our last 


ky vol e, which appears 
‘ I I t th | el 1 teach =o " - 
; Competition, we again specially appeal to 
| l im it | 
vane th sclatshen Camcidates aml Por, | those of our readers who rely on their Camera 
y im is constantly in evidence in for providing amusement during their Holidays, 
nations of principles, the demonstration, , , 
: ch denies at aaa multitude and | and material which may enliven a dull lesson 
© sequent warnings Sguns common | when work is resumed, to enter this Com 
cl I nl \ Ons as mean 
ring up ¢ ies, and in the usands of well-chosen at petition, and to kindly aid us by making this 
I thor, indeed, seems : . 
) Sian tos el nary aa L. AMnouncement as widely known as possible 
thly con t teacher, guiding, among their professional friends. 
i iring his pupils. Many pages read like a car 
rative lectures, with e marks of 
, 
tion and numeration, includ be 
1 ol the l 1 -4 nd when one rize amera 
} | chapt consists f n wenly pages on 
i m wn, one Tl ! sup] e the book » be one j 
’ Ll kind, taking e simple stage or granted 
int ist ec, n | W chapters “9 
ver om] e expla mn ft four simple rules, with 
! he t hing soun 0) 0) IG UJ 
! y 
pri - a 4 mpos < 
\ vu] practical, | ctne a @ Gac 
n y Ocess is 1 ted . 
wl na wreatsariety ot WWill be awarded to Successful 
I sificatio es 
Vulgar an Competitors. 
ivi ur I 4 n l 
t st ivision vulgar fi 
“ 1 It reas 
Further particulars will be given in the 
mil l 1 the 25 ] re is pa 
\ i tly wi 
ee JULY & AUGUST 
¥ ri 1 are I 
| . HOLIDAY NUMBERS 
rly valuable It O o 
n I ‘ ii} 
ie }O paves. \ 
ie aa Office of the ‘ Practical Teacher,’ 
<;~, 00, Paternoster Row; LONDON, E.C. 
\ J 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


APPROVED SCHOOL, BOOKS 


‘We are qualified by ample trial of the books in our own classes to apeak to their qreat efjiciency and value, 





We have never known so much interest evinced, or so much progress made, as since we hare 


employed these as our achool books’—EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


A_ SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 87th Edition. 3s.6d.; of ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAM- 

















rere 
with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. MAR. ogth Edition, 28. red leather; or 1g. 9d. cloth 
: — 
‘Very superior to the common run of such books. It contains a good deal of ‘The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and Dr 
seful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the exercises are likely Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement in 
to impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.’—A ¢henaum. this department.’—A thenaum. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction to 
Companion Atlas to the Author’s ‘School Geography.’ 2s. 6d.; or 4s. coloured. Allen and Cornwell’s ‘School Grammar.’ 86th Edition. 1s. cloth: 9d. sewed 
, » 99,9 * This s e oduction is as good a book as cs ¢ used.’—Shectator 
GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 66th Edition. 4s. ; Thi imple Intr lucti mn i aS da book as ¢ ant be used.’—§ tate 


: er Tie Book is enlarged by a Section on Word-building, with Exercises f» 
or with 48 pp. of Questions, is. 4d. (Questions, 6d. ° Voung Children. : 


‘A very useful series of Educational Works of which Dr. Cornwell is either THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in 


author or editor. It (‘‘The Geography for Beginners”’) is an admirable introduc 




















tion. There is a vast difficulty in writing a go od elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell Fnghsh Composition. 48th Edition. 1s. 6d. Key, 3s. 
has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is required *'The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaded this little book will 
or the task.’—Fohn Bull. be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.’— Westminster Review. 
SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Methodof Teaching POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and 
Reading and Spelling at the same time. 4th Idition. 1s. Easy Poems for Keading and Kecitation. 13th Edition. 1s, 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT,&CO., LIMITED. EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 


MATRICULATION, tavatuabte to at 
B.A., and B.Sc. 


London, Royal, and Dublin Universities.) 


PREPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE. THe ‘Practical TEACHER.’ 


On a thoroughly individual system, which ensures to 
each student the closest care and attention. Weak 
subjects receive special help.. Fees may be based 


n success. 
Single subjects may be taken Latin, Greek, 


French, German, Italian, Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Logic, Psychology, Political 
i.conemy, etc. 


PERSONAL TUITION. 
ficient Tuition in any Subject included in the TWELVE MONTHLY NUMBERS 


B.A. and B.Sc. Courses. 





Readers of 


te Ny eg ay ea a 











For holding 


TUTORS. 


The Staff includes a number of Honours Graduates of Oxfo , o y 
mbridge, and London Universities, Science Medallists, and “ Che Practical eacher, 


cialists. 
For Terms, Testimoniats, cte., 


Address Mr J CHAR LESTON B.A Extra Cloth, specially fitted with sire ng 
BURLINGTON CLASSES, Elastic Band 


27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ PRICE 2/= POST FREE. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. EXTRA CLOTH, GILT, 
Full Notes on all Subjects. Every Assistance Given. C A S$ E $ FO R B I N D | N ¢ 5 


QUARTERLY EXAMINATIONS CONDUCTED. POST FREE, 16. 








For Prospectus, &c., apply— 


Mr. A. T. FLUX, 
Lower Park Road, BELVEDERE, KENT. 33, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Office of THE ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER,’ 
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The Best and Cheapest Object Lesson Sheets published. 


THE PRACTICAL TEA 


THE ROYAL PORTFOLIO 
OF PICTURES AND DIAGRAMS 


FOR OBJECT LESSONS. 


CHER. 














FIRST 


15 -. 


SECOND 
SERIES, 
17 6. 


THIRD 
SERIES, 
17 6. 





SERIES, 


PLANT LI 


15 - 


Contents: 


l. H 


Contents: 


Contents: 








10 is designed to supply Illustrations for the Series of Object Lessons suggested by the 
1 Circular 369 (June 1895). The Pictures and Diagrams are large, bold, and clearly printed. 
- ‘ 
FE. NATURAL HISTORY. 
it Paper y Printed in ‘Tints, on s‘rong Manilla Paper, size 34 in. by 3 in kKach 
ects One I Series on One Roller, price 10/6 and 123. Singk 
>Re Seets, 1/8 each, 
' Plant ' : 2.1 ‘ or Fubers FIRST Contents:—1. The Cat.—2. The Cow 3. The Horse. 
: " ne SERIES, 4. The Rabbit.—5. The Mouse.—6. A Fish.—7. 7 
n T 
3 10.6. Plaice 
| 2. Ir r I SECOND Contents:—1l. The Mole 2. The Hedgehog. — 3. Th 
| f Se Simple SERIES, Common Snak +. The Frog.—5. ‘The Garden Snaib 
| 7. I ) 10 6. 6. The Earthworm.—7. The Spider. 
Plant ie M THIRD Contents :—1. Paws and Claws.—2. Tails.—3. ‘Tongues.—4 
t ¢ \ Water Weed SERIES, leeth.—5. Hair, Fur, and Wool.—6. Beaks of Birds.—7. 
12 6. Feet of Bird 8. Forms of Insects.—9. Insect Structures. 





A Handbook for Teachers, with full Notes of Lessons, accompanies each Series. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 85 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 





ROYAL SCIENCE READERS. 


WITH NUMEROUS /LLUSTRATIONS. 
A Graded Series of Object Lessons. 


GENERAL READERS. 


BOOK I. (od.) 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York. 
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h 





THE 


ADAPTED FOR USI 


SCIENCE READERS. 


AS 


, , 
BOOK Il. (10d.) BOOK III. (1/=) 
t I l Sn rhe Dog, Il The Snow-drop. Paper. 
. Cork Chestnuts The Donkey. The Snail. 
The Pigeon Stone The Cocoa-nut. lhe Senses. 
He BR ( l Copper The B 
pariey on opper. ie ce. 
Steam Apples, and the Phe Onion Cocoa and Chocol 
The Sheep \pple-Tree. Eggs and Chick Sun, Moon, and Stars 
All ta Penny The Oyster W ol. The Earth-worm 
! Hor lhe ( : The Hyacinth. Condensation 
e Cra ) "a , 
“pee | The Plaice. Clouds and Rain 
Needles an Evaporation the Oak. 
hutte Phe Suga ne The Prim Ihe Cherry Milk. 
: H S r M Sulphur The Spider. Matches. ; 
. l Spar Vhe Creeping (jlass. ‘ l'adpole te D4 
; Caterpillar. N Wand ii Flow, oti Bread. 
: = The Reautifs " vr eed, ur and Bread. 
, ae gd Phe Beautiful Butterfly. | ‘the Mouse. lhe Body, I. 
: = = com Phe Cabbage Leather The Body, II. 
the Sole POrRTRY Violets and Pansi Ports 
' Colle EX EKCISES ON THI The Hedgehog EXER ES ON 
1 l 1) I Ly The Soi ls NS, 





ERS’ 
MUSEI 


STIONS FOR 


TEAC 
: -[LACKBOA 
EXPERIMEN 


yr Ga 
I, IL, AND 


Ms, etc, 


ILI. 


SUttel 


HANDBOOK. 


OBJECT-LESSON READERS. 





(1/6) 


RD SUMMARIES 01 
Notes oN APPARATUS, 


ALL LESSONS IN 














Presented with No. 12. Vol. XVII.. of the PRACTICAL TEACHER, June 1897. 
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the Office of THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, 38 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
In 1837 and 1897. 
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LIVINGSTONE FRANKLIN 
































SIXTY YEARS OF THE BRITIS 









PACIFIC OOEAN 


The extent of the Empire in 1837 is shown 

by the solid red colour, and names with red 

Extensions during the present reign are 
eacgene a 


shown by the red tint, and names with dotted 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


AOIFIC OCEAN 
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FLORENCE NIGHTIN 
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PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURES, 


FOOD SUBSTANCES, 












































































cox & cOo., 


MINERALS, COAL AND COAL MINING 
PRACTICAL OBJECT LESSONS 


(As supplied to the School Boards of London, Liverpool, 


Manchester, 


‘Particularly interesting.'—Scheol B 'Ch le Form a ti jure hous u m a babe 
‘Of Educational value nf fistre Far better than picture 
‘Useful aids to teaching hac ‘Indispensable to the s lroon horn listress 
“Like a visit to the actories.'—7%e ‘Splendid aids for t« } i N 
Process Specimens, on Cards, 12 by 18, with Teachers’ Notes, each 2s. Gd.; post free, 3s. and Ss. 
Ditto, each in glass case, 7s. Gd. ‘Set of any Seven, 45s, 
This is a series of lessons on articles in daily use, showing how they are manufacture: They include actual specimens of the 


several substances and products in their advancing stages of production from the raw material up to its “portected condition 
for use. ane whole series is compiled to illustrate in a practical manner some of the manufactures and productions of 
Great Britain and her Sapenhen, and are specially adapted for Elementary Educational! purposes. 
NEEDLES “ expla TAB LE KENTV ES w they Ww SCHOOL SLATE 

Ratory | us : A 





various pro e : re : 1V : } " " 
the com the } t of te forged, |! m temp : note 1 I f 
feady for saic 2s. 6d up let <2 with t } 4 ry ad nt 
wh ‘ . . , © an 
COTTON note oooKns ae 8. 6d, | SALT and SULPHUT 
Specimen ' fr ards EY r KN IVE ar th a1 he iNio@s ay 
several cor ' n ut and dye sh the various stag : f Bs S \ Bris 1, Flow 
&c., to perfected se 2s. 6d ery, from th tang S ard 28. 6d 
‘ " . t red ur vette « 1 > » . 
PINS and t re m explana oe ; mea Soer es : BUILDING TON >, example of the 1 
notes, show! 2 1en the « ition of vu . oe 4 . “ 6a y m use f : " ed, including 
apint ugt se tages of ufacture to t AL : cag: . nd t serpentine 
finished pin 2s. 6a. ISSORS and how the; t ren ' u te “ 
> Er , ‘ 
BLACK LEAD PENCILS, ‘and how « . a the characteristics, and supply 
mace,” with specir f plum or black lead - - 2s, Gd, 
> “ rs 1S mace e partly an : 





Birmingham, Bristol, 


&C.., 


, 


&c.) 











NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


ved st ‘ V itting in, 7 rt MIN] ALS These are 
and explant ere vet 2s. 6d i sect, Viz 
and expl ot 28, Od SPOONS AND FORK: = me inera mine wks, secs 
PENS. they are th pecime tune , n ' British fossil h set, 2g. Gd 
of met t of matt sp : ' ‘ es n FOOD SUBSTANCES = Maca 
fa " th ady for use, with | s c lanke f r t t ! , % Arrowroot 
note 2s. 6d € r A Pp ready | n "y arch ir composi 
PAPER, ‘and! t mad th explanatory notes u te : 2 6d 1 ' valu | stribution, 
on the art of paper- > in ng specimen f CANDLES, ‘: h T Qs. 6d. 
pulp, hay espar nd other vegetable fibre paraffin, ta x FARINA $8 FOODS ’ \ st, Outs, 
ich ®: f the various paper I nd the same with urle M aize i grain, 
at . 2s. 6d ete re for u it 
n e . 2s. 6d va j rex 
; SOAP, ‘and ho Qs. 6d 
fr ‘ m P t nd NAT \L,. PRODUCTS : 
1s. 6a es ¢ wit! ‘ ! n ’ 
; ue ‘ : tee of t 6d ’ 1 : 
ng its POTTERY c| k 
" me - D percia, be Ee Bar aL 4. 6d 
Qs. 6d ug Vi jk URED {§ 7 " 
yw the ma y 
S ‘ 1 perf 6a 
7 4 THE ME TI 5) ¢ j 
‘ c ’ 
, 71AR 
- MM " : 
{ S! NGE, 
n ry ‘ r i 
¢ Gd from t i i Gulf TEA zrowt nd pr 
‘ A the West Indies, wi piete ex] ) c t ul flowers, tea 7 : 
dich € ‘ sponwe really the nature, defn ¢ nd 
4 of t several kinds, 1 thei: ‘ | », Java, et a, 
. n : istri or 2s. 6d COP FER vat f the 
; 4, Dass, teak, anure SPONGE FISHING h ‘ t t ' mes im 
e f which they ‘ pr hods } m ( roasted 
used 2s. 6a : ] 6d en of with 
LEATHE! vith specimens | THE, SOMPASS a 
of lamb.skin, \ tan , at I it Cor A . 
gazed, echame na le wit! : 
matory n he eral vi 
eurrying W , ' ste ' 
a 2 6d | I . 23 ‘ 2s. Gd 
abUEt ry not THE } AOMT }? ES u 
the 1 ' - " . j 
x ’ 1rTe ; 
Teady for t t f Ys. Od C1 
COMBS ‘ are h f 4s. Gd : 
motes, pecime ! e Hil INET Mw ' n, Cd 
star the € ‘ Cl iT COLWS t a 
Diacde av mplet I e ; ! 
Le : firsi th le i H cs ge, 
BRUSHES, ‘and ade { A, I 6a cis 6 
to. te s, fibre GLA it h tas THE Ol ' e of 
ane, the . A : bd) & ‘ 
veral sts ‘ 1; an 
mie, tit mode of t ; . » t 1 i I 
: os. 6d XT 2s. 6d TETALS ‘ u , 
PLAX AND LINEN. Here is st t COAI CC at, MININ‘ r . 
prant itseil ens of rette xamy ligu ‘ ‘ : pe n . n 
heckled, sort of the fi r 1 foxs s, & es § f 
everal stages a s made n, with full notes for t 4 a surround t be meta i rarer 
an object-iess mn linen ture 2s. 6a in forn 6d m kK , 2s. Gd. 
The above intex *sting serics of Processes of Manufactures, I Stuffs, and Comn Objects in,daily use, embrace lessons on over ft nt Subjects 
and include some 500 actual Specimens plete with Teache Explanatory Notes, 66 Gm. Carriage Paid 
May be had from any Educational House, or of the Publishers, 
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HISTORY "READERS FOR THE PRESENT CODE. 


ST. GEORGE 
HISTORY 
[aaenex | READERS, 








AN | ELY NI RIES OF HISTORY READERS. 
By | G. W. Prornkror, M.A., Proféssor of History in the University of 
: bur King’s llege, Cambridge ; 
M \. H S {.A., Agth »€ *Torch-Besrers of History,” 
t t ell- known “writers. 
CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 
i t A : ; oer) Na sete ust vi ti >” 


STORIES OF LITTLE FOLKS. 


BEGINNINGS. 


Book I. ¢ 8d. 


Book 1. | 100. | 


A BOOK OF 
\ STORIES of BRITISH HISTORY 
from B.C. 55 to A.D. 1485. 


Book Iv. | 1/4 § STORIES of BRITISH HISTORY 
} from A.D. 1485 to 1688. 


Book Ill. ‘ {/- 


Beck Y. te  { STORIES of BRITISH HISTORY 


from 1688 to the Present Time. ° 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
to the Close of the Tador Period. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


from 1603 to the Present Time. 


TEXT- BOOKS. 


Book V1. ; 1/8 

Book vil. } (sat! 

ST. GEORGE HISTORY 
Price x}cd. each. 


Standards’ L to VI. 


THE ROYAL 
ENGLISH HISTORY 
READERS. 


A NEW SERIES OF HISTORICAL READERS PREPARED TO } 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE EDUCATION CODE. 
Beantiful’y Mintosts ?, and containing Maps, Notes and .. cant 
Summaries,and Genealo ad Tudles. 





| SCHEME B. | 





Each Book is a a Reader and Text Book in One. 


SIMPLE STORIES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, for Stand 
128 pages, cloth boards. © Price od. 

This Book contains a se of ‘Stories rel atin > English Histo ¥ told 
simplest language, The youngest child whe is able eared cae | iderstand t 
STORIES FROM EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY, for Standard | 

190 paiges.- Cl th boards. Price rs. 
vis Book our Country’s Story, fre a Times to the Norman Cor 
is told in the form of a continuous narrati- 
STORIES AND BIOGRAPHIES from 1066 to 1485 
Standard IV. 224 pages. Cloth-boards. ' Price 1s 

This Book contains the History of England from the N n Con 

the Death of. Richard the Third: Leading Men and Great Events have 1 


ry al attent io th. 
THE TUDOR PERIOD, for Standsrd V. Cloth board 


The 'B ~ aphies of Leading Persons are given separately in this Boole. 


THE STUART PERIOD, for Standard’V. Cloth boards. Price 
1s. 6d, 
Special reference is ‘made to pet fe vil War and to the functions of Pari a 


Numerous Biograptiies are also g 


THE HANOYERIAN PERIOD, for Standard VII. Cloth | 
s. 6d: 
ak of the British Empire receives special attention, and al! importast 


Biographies are given. 


TEXT-BOOKS TO THE ROYAL ENGLISH 
—_—~_— 


Standard lil, tha.; IV. 2d.; V., 345 


VISTORY REA 
VL, ga: Vil. 4d 





YUST PUBLI 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE ROYAL 
CROWN READERS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SET OF GENERAL READERS. 
WEW LESSONS. NEW TYPE. NEW POETRY. NEW PICTURES. 


With Motes and Meanings, Word Lessons, Grammer Exercises, 
Vocabularies, etc. 





The Royal Crown Pris Part J. 36 pages, price ad., cloth 3d. 

The Regal Crown Prim Part pages, price 34. oth 4a. 

The Royal Crown In fan eaders. Nos. I. & 17, 88 pages, cloth, price 6d.cack. 
The Royal Crown Reading In te fs, price 10s. 6d. each 

Reader No. 1. 125 pages, with 16 Coloured Illustrations. Price 6d. 
Reader No. 2. 144 pages, with 16 Coloured Illustrations. Price 10d. 
Reader No. 3. 208 pages, with 8 Coloured Illustrations. Price ts. 
Reader No. 4. 224 pages, with & Coloured Illustrations. Price 1s. 3d. 
Reader No. 5. 272 pages, with 8 Coloured Illust®ations. Price is. 64. 
Reader No. 6. 288 pages, with 8 Coloured Illustrations. Price is. 6d. 


ome popular as soon as known. Before deciding 
the Royal Crétun Readers.’—Teracners’ Arp. 
more attractive sthool book.’—Boarp TRaCnEr. 


© They will be sure 
on @ new set be sure to bee 
* Werawe never seen 
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THE ROYAL WINDSOR 
HISTORY READERS. 


A New Series for the Alternative Course in History, wher 
subjects are taken in Standards LI. to 177. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
NOW READY. 
No. I. (for Standard IV.). Stories and Biographies fro: 
ve History, 55 B.C. to 1603 A.D. Price 1s, 3d. 


No, If. Standard V.). Stories and Biographies fro: 
5605 ¢ to the present time. Price 1s: 6d, 








other 


— it 
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‘READING BOOKS FOR THE 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 


; SHED. 


VICTORIA THE GREAT. 
The Story of the Queen's Life. 
Beautifully Illastrated’ with Pictures 
Price 1s. 3d. 


A Reader*forGi 
and ‘Portrai 


New Ldition, ued ta 1897. ' 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA, — | 


with New hapt ters on the Queen’s Jul ilee and 
| Longest Reig a -loth, 236 pages. Price 1 ts. Gd 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and am. Paternoster Row, London, E. 0 Parkside, Edinburgh ; ant. ind Yor! 




















= es 
COUPON 
PRACTICAL TEACHER PUBLASHED BY THE PROPRIETORS AT THE OFfrice oF ‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER,’ 33, PATER: 
JUNE 1897, Row, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ 











Paintep sy Eyre & Srorriswoopr, Her Mayesty’s Printers, Downs Park Roan, N.E., 200 
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